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INDIAN    LEGISLATIVE    ECONOMICS. 

OR 

TOWN  versus  COUNTRY. 

PREFACE. 

I.  After  the  prorogation  of  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed  Indian 
Legislature,  I  spent  some  time  in  comparing  the  official  reports  of  the 
proceedings  with  various  newspaper  reports. 

I  came  finally  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Parliamentary  Institutions 
in  India  are  in  their  infancy,  as  we  are  repeatedly  told,  Parliamentary 
Reporting  in  India  is  an  art  as  yet  unborn. 

This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  need  for  reporting  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  had  hardly  pre- 
viously existed  in  India. 

To  begin  at  the  top,  I  am  told  that  in  the  old  Viceroy's  Legislative 
Council  the  Members,  "  so  great  was  their  sense  of  responsibility,"  in- 
variably read  their  speeches  from  type  or  manuscript.  The  written 
word  being  available,  there  was  no  need  for  reporters  and  stenographers 
to  task  themselves  very   highly. 

Much  the  same  style  of  thing  obtained  in  the  Morley-Minto  Provin- 
cial Legislative  Councils.  The  reporters,  official  and  otherwise,  could 
usually  depend  on  the  orator  to  supply  them  with  a  copy  of  the  litterae 
scriptae  of  his  eloquence  ;  in  the  alternative  h<-  would  kindly  expand, 
elaborate  and  beautify  such  notes  a-^  the  reporters  had  made. 

Probably,  the  nearest  thing  to  real  Debate  was  to  be  found  not  in  the 
old  Councils,  but  at  Municipal  and  District  Board  meetings.  But  there 
the  reporting  was  usually  sketchy  and  incomplete,  for  there  was  little 
public  demand  for  full  reports. 

And  most  public  speakers  in  India  must,  I  think,  have  experienced 
the  embarrassment  of  being  chased  by  an  eager-eyed  young  reporter, 
who  could  not  but  believe  that  there  must  be  concealed  somewhere  on 
the  speaker's  person  the  full  manuscript  of  a  speech  just    delivered. 

A  curious  instance  of  Indian  reporting  occurred  when  His  Excellency 
Lord  Reading  landed  in  Bombay,  and  he  made  a  speech  ex  tempore. 


I' hesitate  to  say 'ho  paper  could,  but  certainly  no  paper  did  produce 
a  reliable  version  of  that  speech  for  some  days. 

There  is  not  a  town  of  100,000  people  in  England  but  could  and 
would  have  reproduced  such  a  speech  verbatim,  in  print  within  a    few 

hours. 

Yet  Bomba}7  is  urbs  prima  in  Indis. 

I  am  told  it  is  a  da*igcrous  thing  to  criticise  the  Press.  I  do  not 
think  sc.  I  honour  the  Press  too  highly  for  its  honesty  and  independence 
to  believe  for  one  moment  that  it  will  resent  a  clear  statement  of  fact 
from  any  quarter. 

And  the  fact  is  that  in  the  Legislative!  Assembly  a  real  system  of 
debate  has  leaped  into  life,  and  has  caught  the  Press    unawares. 

This  is  of  course  only  a  passing  phase.  The  Press  in  India  can  be 
relied  on  to  grasp  and  deal  with  the  situation  next  Session. 

.And  I  hope  too  Government  will,  in  the  future,  give  the  Press  better 
accommodation,  especially  seats  where  they  can  hear,  as  they  could  not 
in  Delhi. 

I  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  popularity  of  the  reformed  House 
of  Common.-,  and  the  recognition  of  its  great  personalities  by  the  masses 
of  England  were  wholly  due  to  the  work  of  the  Press  in  England  last 
century. 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  but  recall  the  tine  work  of  "  Toby, 
M.  P."  and  the  sketches  of  the  late  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  in   "  Punch." 

O  for  a  "-  Toby,  M.  L.  A."  in  India  !     He  would  not  lack  material. 

The  public  already  would  probably  identify  the  Hon.  Mr.  So-and-So 
as  Mr.  Micawber  in  financial  difficulties  and  "  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up  "  ;  somebody  else  as  the  benign  Patcrfamili.is  ;  "  Charley  Chap- 
lin "  ;  Colossus  ;  The  Boy  Scout  ;  the  Chorister  ;  the  Wasp  ;  "  Marcus 
Polo  ;  "  The  Bart  ;  the  Old  Un  ;  The  Good  Boy  ;  "  Will  Crooks  "  The 
Colonel  ;  The  Jedge  ;  The  Lion  of  Nagpur  and  Little  Boy  Blue,  to  say 
nothing  pf  Mombay  Dux  and  the  Shikari. 

All  jesting  apart,  il  1  lay  so  great  stress  on  the  need  of  adequate 
popular  reports  of  the  Assembly's  proceedings,  such  as  certainly  two  or 
three  papers  began  to  give  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  it  is  because  I  hold 
il-  it  Parliamentary  Institutions  depend  for  their  efficiency  on    publicity. 
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Healthy  tne  infant  may  be  ;  it  depends  foi  its  nurture,  development 
and  growth  on  the  sustenance  by  report  thai  the  free  and  honest  Press 
alone  can  give  it.  And  I  ask  thai  Press  to  take  these  remarks  not  so 
much  as  criticism  of  the  past  as  an  appeal  for  that  sustenance  in  the 
future. 

II.  I  had  not  sat  in  the  Assembly  fora  two moaths session  without 
realizing  the  House  was  wholly  for  "  Protection  "  at  any  eost. 

It  did  not  need  further  study  of  the  Debates  I  had  heard  to  convince 
me  of  this.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Assembly  will  gdye  me  credit  for 
sincerity  and  loyalty  to  India's  economic  interests,  even  though  I  differ 
from  the  views  of  the  majority  on  certain  economic  theories  and  their 
particular  application  to  India. 

I  might  summarize  the  three  schools  6f  economic  principle  as  follows: 

Free  TRADE, — the  school  that  aims  at  the  cheapest  supplies  the 
w« .ild  can  give  consumers  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  by  a 
policy  of  absolute  non-interference  ; 

Fair  Trade,— the  school  that  amis  at  trying  to  hold  the  scales 
between  producers  and  consumers  by  means  of  legislative  enactments  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  both 

Protection, — the  school  that  aims  at  assisting  home  produccis  by 
means  of  tariffs  to  do  well  for  themselves  against  consumers  with  a  view 
to  increasing  home  production,  regardless  of  cost  to  the  consuming  indi- 
vidual. 

These  three  schools  of  thought  are  struggling  for  supremacy  m 
every  Legislature  in  the  world. 

There  are  peihaps  some  members  of  our  Assembly  who  are  not  whole- 
hearted followers  of  cither  school  :  there  are,  as  far  as  1  can  sec,  few  if 
any  Free  Traders,  and  not  very  many  1'air  Traders  ;  a  distinct  majority 
are  convinced  Protectionists. 

But  curiously  enough  there  is  one  marked  lapse  of  principle  ameng 
them,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  India's  oldest  ami  greatest  industry.— 
Agriculture. 

The  result  is  tha*  such  members  arc  quite  prepared  by  legislation  to 
cause  the  cosl  of  everything  the  Agricultural  buys,  whether  cloth,  oil, 
maehnery,  building  material,    ugar,  -nap  and  sundries  tci  rise;  all  in  the 


interests  of  home  industrial  producers  ;  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  give 
the  Agriculturalist  the  benefit  of  the  same  principle  when  he  sells  !  The 
control  of  exports,  9  crores  extracted  from  the  growers  of  rice  in  Burmah. 
and  90  lakhs  from  the  Punjab  wheat-cultivators  ;  Budget  estimates  for 
taking  50  lakhs  from  tea-growers  and  100  lakhs  from  cultivators  and 
herdsmen  by  means  of  export  taxes  on  Hides  and  Skins,  though  Gov- 
ernment through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Innes  has  admitted  : — 

"  with  an  export  tax  you  can  never  be  sure  that  the  incidence 
of  the  tax  will  not  fall  upon  the  producer  " 
{vide  page  94)  are  all  examples  of  this  tendency. 

III.  From  all  this  I  deduce  that  an  economic  conflict  is  imminent 
between  the  cultivators  and  the  industrialists  of  India,  and  that  the 
dice  are  loaded  in  favour  of  the  industrialists  because  the  agricultural 
interests  threatened  are  not  awake  to  the  situation,  a  situation  which  if 
prolonged  will  give  everybody  in  India  chances  to  improve  their  economic 
position  except  the  people  on  the  land, — except  the  great  majority  ! 
In  my  own  mind  I  feel  assured,  that,  owing  to  the  facts  mentioned  already 
the  Public  is  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  this  aspect  of  things. 

Not  even  the  official  reports  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  are  available  ;  many  numbers  are  already  out  of  print 
and  in  any  case  they  are  too  voluminous  for  general  reading.  Thus  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  extremely  useful  thing  to  reproduce 
the  Official  Reports  of  debates  on  such  economic  subjects  in  handy  form 
and  this  publication  is  the  result. 

IV.  Its  sub-title  I  think  will  be  justified  not  by  this  preface  but 
by  its  later  contents  taken  from  the  Official  Reports.  And  to  give  credit 
where  it  is  due,  I  must  needs  mention  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Government  Official  Reporters.  True  they  had  every  facility,  a  table 
placed  where  they  could  hear  and  frequent  reliefs,  but  every  Member  of 
the  Assembly  I  heard  mention  the  subject  commended  their  work.  And 
I  think  this  tribute  to  their  skill  and  devotion,  without  which  this  little 
book  could  not  have  been  produced,  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  men  who 
worked  so  hard  and  so  well  under  so  great  a  strain  as  some  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Assembly  undoubtedly  involved  in  its  first  Session 
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It  is  not  everywhere  realised  that  with  the  passing  by  Parliament  of 
the  Government  of  India  Act  of  23rd  December,  tgig  (g  and  10  den.  V. 
eh.  101),  the  peoples  of  India  were  given  in  effect  complete  fiscal 
autonomy. 

The  reformed  India  Parliament — The  Council  of  State  and  The 
Legislative  Assembly — were  opened  by  H.R.H.  The  Dnke  of  Connaught, 
and  met  for  the  first  time  at  Delhi  in  February.  10,21.  At  these  first 
sessions  Indian  Legislators  for  the  first  time  exercised  their  newly- 
acquired  powers  in  connection  with  both  the  control  of  trade  and  the 
imposition  of  Export  and  Import  Duties. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  foreign  trade  alone  of  India  may  be 
valued  at  approximately  three  hundred  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  India's  fiscal  policy  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  not  only  to  the  peoples  of  India,  but  also  to  the  peoples  of 
Britain  and  of  those  foreign  countries  with  whom  India  regularly  trades. 

Examining  pre-war  figures — those  of  the  five  years  ended  31st  March, 
1914 — we  find  that  India's  oversea  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  following 
directions  : — 


To  and  from 

India's 
Exports. 

India's 

Imports. 

The  United  Kingdom 

Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire     .. 

25% 

17% 

7% 

Total             

Foreign  Countries 

42% 
58% 

7°",, 

Total            

100% 

100% 

The  relative  values  of  the  foreign  trade  involved  may  be  gauged  by 
taking  India's  exports  of  merchandise  at  about  {170,000,000  per  annum, 
and  her  imports  at  £130,000,000  per  annum,  the  difference  being  made 
up  of  imports  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  form  of  bullion  and  specie. 
(The  above  figures  are  all  based  on  pre-war  totals  and  prices.) 


CONTROL  OF  TRADE. 
The  first  portion  of  this  book — pages  i  to  88 — gives  verbatim  the 
speeches  made  at  Delhi  in  the  Council  of  State  and  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  February  last  on  the  subject  of  the  Control  of  Trade,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  Rice  (pp.  I  to  27), 
Food  Grains  (pp.  27  to  55),  Coal  (p.  56),  and  Cattle  (pp.  71  to  87).  The 
life  of  a  war  measure  designed  to  give  to  Government  control  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  six  months  after— THE  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF 
GOODS  ACT,  1916 — over  all  exports  and  imports,  was,  after  some 
opposition,  extended  to  the  31st  March,  1922  (vide  pp.  68  and  71). 

CATTLE. — An  effort  was  made  to  prohibit  the  export  of  cows, 
bullocks,  and  buffaloes  from-  British  India  to  any  foreign  country 
(p.  71),  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  Resolution  finally  passed 
recommended  Government  to  prohibit  the  export  of  good  breeds  of 
cattle  from  British  India  to  any  foreign  country  when  the  Government 
is  satisfied  that  the  stocks  of  such  breeds  are  being  unduly  depleted 
(p.  87). 

COAL. — Exports  of  Coal  are  prohibited  (p.  56),  but  steamers  leaving 
India  are  allowed  to  take  limited  quantities  in  their  bunkers  (p.  56). 

FOOD  GRAINS. — The  Legislative  Assembly  resolved  to  recommend 
Government  to  remove  forthwith  all  restrictions  on  the  export  of  food 
grains  from  India  (vide  p.  53,  see  also  pp.  54  and  55). 

RICE. — An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  rice  from  India  to  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments (p.  1),  but  after  a  lengthy  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Govern- 
ment pointed  out  that  the  supplies  of  rice  available  were  still  below 
normal,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  conserve  stocks  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  consumer,  the  proposal  was  withdrawn  (p.  26). 

EXPORT   DUTIES. 

A  study  of  the  verbatim  debates  on  the  present  Indian  Export  Duties 
(pp.  89  to  129)  reveals  some  very  curious  and  interesting  points  of  view. 
Efforts  to  impose  export  duties  on  Myrabolans  and  to  remove  the  existing 
duties  on  Hides  and  Skins  and  Tea  both  failed. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS. — An  export  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
was  imposed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1918  "  not  as  a  revenue- 
producing  measure,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  tanning 
industry  in  India,  and  partly  for  keeping  a  key  industry  within  the 
Empire  "  (p.  117).     Of  this  fifteen  per  cent.,  Government  took  five  per 


cent,  on  export  and  a  bond  for  ten  per  cent.,  II  the  exporter  could 
produce  within  six  months  (afterwards  extended  to  two  years),  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  goods  had  been  tanned  within  the  British  Empire,  then  the 
bond  was  cancelled  ;  otherwise  the  exporter  was  (ailed  upon  to  pay  the 
balance  (ten  per  cent.)  of  the  Export  Duty.  Indian  tanneries  do  not 
appear  to  have  benefited  by  the  duty  as  expected  (p.  113).  Nor  does 
tanning  within  the  Empire  seem  to  have  been  encouraged.  On  the 
contrary,  Great  Britain's  entrepot  trade  is  said  to  have  suffered  (p.  L13). 
It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  discontinue  this  Export  Duty  altogether 
(p.  108).  Government  protested  that  the  admittedly  depressed  state 
of  the  Hides  and  Skin  trade  had  not  in  any  way  been^broughl  about 
by  India's  Export  Duty,  but  by  world  conditions.  Moreover,  the 
removal  of  this  export  duty  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  crore  (one  hundr<  d 
lakhs — Rs. 1,00,00,000)  of  revenue  (p.  117).  Were  all  duties  to  be  removed 
because  trade  happened  to  be  in  a  bad  way  ?  The  motion  to  take  oft 
the  fifteen  per  cent.  Export  Duty  was  eventually  lost  after  a  very  inform- 
ative debate  (vide  p.  121). 

MYRABOLANS. — A  proposal  was  made  by  an  Indian  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  to  impose  an  export  duty  on  Myrabolans  on 
the  grounds  that  such  a  duty  would  "  bring  in  more  money  "  for  Govern- 
ment (p.  93),  and  stimulate  the  tanning  industry  in  India  (p.  93).  After 
a  short  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived  (p.  96). 

TEA. — Sir  Frank  Carter  (Calcutta)  proposed  the  removal  of  the 
present  Export  Duty  on  Tea  on  the  grounds  that  (a)  Ceylon  was  trying 
to  do  away  with  its  export  duty  ;  (6)  the  tea  industry  now  pays  income 
tax  (which  it  did  not  do  when  the  export  duty  was  first  imposed)  ;  and 
(e)  the  tea  industry  was  at  present  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  (p.  97). 
A  very  interesting  debate  followed  (pp.  99  to  108).  Government  opposed 
the  removal  of  the  export  duty  on  the  ground  that  the  slump  in  the  tea 
trade  had  not  in  any  way  been  caused  by  the  Indian  Export  Duty,  and 
that  Government  could  not  afford  to  lose  half  a  crore  (i.e.,  Rs.50  lakhs) 
of  revenue  which  its  removal  this  year  would  involve.  Other  Members 
pointed  out  that  the  piece  goods  trade  had  lo^t  very  heavily,  but  that 
was  no  reason  for  Government  taking  off  the  import  duties  on  piece  goods 
(p.  105).  The  motion  to  discontinue  the  Export  Duty  on  Tea  was 
eventually  negatived  (p.  108). 

IMPORT    DUTIES. 
Over  sixty  per  cent,  of  India's  overseas  purchases  are  made  from  the 
United  Kingdom.     The  recent  imposition  by  the  Indian  Parliament  of 


an  IMPORT  DUTY  OF  ELEVEN  PER  CENT,  ior  revenue  purposes 
(vide  p.  139,  also  the  Finance  Member  the  -Hon.  Mr.  Hailey's  statements 
on  pp.  185,  192,  to  194)  on  the  majority  of  manufactured  goods  coming 
into  India,  cannot  but  arouse  the  widest  attention  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
especially  in  Lancashire,  whose  manufacturers  find  their  chief  market - 
in  India. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  speeches  made  by  Indian  Members  (vide 
p.  137  and  onwards)  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Legislative  Assem- 
bly is  strongly  protective  in  feeling.  One  Member,  Rai  J.  N.  Majumdar 
Bahadur,  regards  the  increased  import  duties  as  "  silver  linings  "  to  the 
Budget  (p.  137).  Another,  Mr.  Naraindas  Girdharidas,  believes  that  the 
peoples  of  India  "  welcome  these  higher  import  duties  "  (p.  139),  whilst 
a  third,  Raja  Sivanandan  Prasad  Sing,  congratulates  Government  on 
the  higher  import  duties,  which  "  will  afford  protection  to  Indian  indus- 
tries." Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  motion  was  that  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Spence  (representing  the  Europeans  of  Bombay),  who  proposed  to 
increase  the  eleven  per  cent,  import  duties  for  which  Government  had 
asked,  to  TWELVE  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  increase  would  give  Government  an  additional  one  and  a  half  crores 
of  rupees  (Rs.  1,50,00,000)  of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  possibly 
check  imports  to  some  extent,  thus  tending  to  restore  the  balance  of* 
trade  in  India's  favour  (p.  183).  This  astonishing  proposal  to  give  to 
Government  more  than  Government  themselves  had  demanded  was 
debated  at  some  length  (p.  185  and  onwards)  and  was  only  finally  nega- 
tived after  a  Division — 56  to  21 — (pages  195-196)  and  after  the  Finance 
Member  had  reiterated  his  statement  that  Government  really  did  not 
require  this  additional  money  at  the  moment  !  (Pp.  185, 192, 193,  and  194.) 

AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS.— But  few  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  have  so  far  revealed  active  sympathy  with  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  agricultural  classes,  who  form  over  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  India.  Mr.  C.  A.  Innes,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
stated  that  Government  are  "  strongly  opposed  to  artificial  restraints 
on  trade  "  (p.  173).  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Gidney  regarded  increased  import 
duties  with  misgivings  (p.  140).  Mr.  E.  L.  Price  pleaded  vigorously  for 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  export  of  Indian  produce  (p.  87), 
whilst  Mr.  J.  Chaudhuri  strongly  opposed  all  import  taxation  that  would 
be  likely  to  recoil  on  the  poor  (p.  176). 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS.— The  Indian  Import  Duty  is  now  eleven 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  was  imposed  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 


both  Houses.  If  the  remarks  of  Sir  P.  S.  Sivaswamy  Aiyer  may  be 
accepted  as  a  guide  (p.  143),  the  duty  on  Manchester  goods  would  be 
raised  still  higher  if  some  of  the  Indian  Members  could  be  given  a  free 
hand  ! 

MATCHES. — The  Increased  import  duty  on  matches  was  accepted 
nem.  con.  Sweden  and  Japan  will  be  the  countries  chiefly  affected  {vide 
p.  182). 

MOTOR  SPIRIT   (PETROL,   etc.).— A  motion  to  remove  the  Customs 

and  Excise  Duty  of  six  annus  a  gallon  on  Motor  Spirit  was  negatived  in 
the  Council  of  State  on  Government  explaining  that  they  needed  the 
revenue,  and  thought  motor  spirit  users  better  able  to  pay  than  certain 
other  sections  of  the  public  (pp.  130,  136). 

SILVER. — An  effort  made  in  the  Assembly  to  continue  the  import 
duty  on  Silver  so  as  to  check  imports  of  the  white  metal,  assist  in  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  in  India's  favour,  restore  the  sterling  value  of  the 
rupee,  and  facilitate  the  placing  of  India's  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  was 
negatived  after  a  brief  discussion  for  reasons  explained  by  the  Finance 
Member  {vide  pp.  157  to  167). 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES.— Government  proposed  to  raise  the 
Import  Duty  on  Sugar  and  Molasses  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  per  cent.  A 
Motion  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  a  private  Member 
to  increase  the  Import  Duty  to  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT,  with  the 
objects  of  securing  more  revenue  for  Government  and  encouraging  the 
sugar-refining  industry  in  India.  After  a  brief  discussion  the  Motion 
was  withdrawn  (pages  178  to  182).  The  duty  is  now  Fifteen  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

TEXTILE  MACHINERY.— An  attempt  to  exclude  imports  of  textile 
machinery  and  stores  from  the  increased  import  duty  (with  the  object 
<>f  stimulating  the  Indian  spinning  and  weaving  industry),  was  defeated 
after  I  iovernment  had  pointed  out  that  Bombay  Cotton  Mills  had  n  cently 
paid  dividends  ranging  from  22  to  128  per  cent,  {vide  p.  156). 

YARN  (COTTON  TWIST).— Yam  pays  no  Import  Duty  in  India, 
and  Government  proposed  to  continue  to  keep  Yam  in  the  free  list.  A 
M<>li,»n  was  introduced  to  bring  Yarn  into  the  same  category  as  Cotton 
Piece  Goods,  and  be  subject  to  an  Import  Duty  of  Eleven  per  cent, 
(p.  168).  In  support  of  this  proposal  the  following  advantages  were  put 
forward  : — {a)  Increased  revenue  for  Government,  (/')  encouragement  for 
the  Indian  Spinning  Industry,  and  [c]  a  check  to  Japanese  yarn  importa- 


tions  made  from  Indian  raw  cotton  (pp.  168-170).  Government  replied 
that  the  desirability  of  providing  for  ample  supplies  of  cheap  yarn  for 
the  Indian  Hand-Loom  Industry  over-rode  all  other  considerations. 
(It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  hand- 
looms  being  regularly  worked  in  India.)  The  Assembly  supported  this 
view,  and  the  Motion  was  withdrawn  (p.  175). 

INDIAN   EXCISE   DUTIES. 

The  remark  of  one  prominent  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
that  it  would  be  creditable  to  Government  to  end  the  Excise  Duty  on 
Indian  power-manufactured  cotton  goods,  and  of  another  Member  that 
during  the  last  sixteen  years  he  had  never  heard  any  dissentient  from  this 
view  {vide  p.  142  and  footnote  thereto),  foreshadows  the  early  removal 
of  the  Indian  Excise  Cotton  Duty. 

INDIAN   FISCAL  COMMISSION,  1921-1922. 

Government,  in  reply  to  a  Question,  announced  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  that  an  Indian  Fiscal  Commission  would  be  appointed  .  .  "to 
examine  with  reference  to  all  interests  concerned  the  Tariff  Policy  of  the 
Government  of  India,  including  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  adopt- 
ing the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference,  and  to  make  recommendations  " 
(p.  136). 

The  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimtoola, 
Kt.,  CLE.,  a  Member  of  the  Bombay  Government,  will  assemble  in 
Bombay  early  in  November,  1921,  tour  India  and  Burma  to  take  evidence 
during  the  subsequent  four  months,  and  make  its  recommendations  about 
April  next. 

AN   INDEPENDENT   INDIAN   PARLIAMENT. 

At  the  close  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly, 
Mr.  Eardley  Norton  voiced  the  feelings  of  Members  when  he  expressed 
the  determination  of  the  Assembly  to  control  its  own  Finance  and  Fiscal 
Policy  (p.  199  and  onwards).  Dr.  H.  S.  Gour's  confirmation  of  this  attitude, 
and  Government's  frank  recognition  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  modera- 
tion and  sound  sense  with  which  the  Assembly  had  dealt  with  the  first 
Budget  Statement  and  first  Finance  Bill  placed  before  it,  form  a  fitting 
and  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  verbatim  extracts  from  the  Council  of 
State  and  Legislative  Assembly's  proceedings  here  reproduced. 


OFFICIAL  RECORDS  PARTLY  OUT  OF  PRINT. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion  that  several  issues  of  the  Official 
verbatim  Reports  of  the  First  Sessions  of  the  Indian  Council  of  State 
and  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  are  now  out  of  print.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  trade  of  India  and  in  the  Fiscal  policy  now  about  to  be 
shaped  in  this  country,  will  find  the  material  given  in  this  pamphlel 
(which  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Official  Reports)  a  convenient  and 
possibly  the  only  easily  obtainable  source  from  which  to  study  th<-  views 
and  speeches  delivered  in  India's  newly-created  Parliament.* 


*   Publishers'  Note.      20  October,  1921. 


CONTROL    OF    EXPORTS. 

"  Burn  down  your  cities  and  leave  our  farms,  and  your  cities  will 
spring  up  again  like  magic. 

But  destroy  our  farms,  and  grass  will  grow  over  the  streets  of  your 
cities." 

(The  late  Hon.  C.  J.  Smythe  of  Natal.) 


COUNCIL  OF  STATE. 
Wth  February  1921. 


RESOLUTION    RE:   EXPORT  OF   RUE. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  MARICAIR  :  I  beg  to  mow.  the  Ration 
that  stands  in  my  name  : 

■  The  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  that 
the  restr.ct.ons  imposed  on  the  export  of  rice  trom  Indja  to  (  eylon 
the  Straits  Settlements  be  removed  forthwith. 

Th  doine  so  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations.  Th,s  is  a  matter  that 
affect  a    a  ge  nnmber  o,  British  Indian  subjects  who  are  domiciled  m  h 
cln  es  of  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  They  have  been  habited 
to  eating  boiled  rice  grown  in  India  and  which  was  allowed  to  be  stopped  to 
,,  J  Monies  freely    Since  the  restriction  imposed  by  Government  on 
h    shipment  of  rice  for  the  last  two  years,  Indians  in  these  Clonus 
have  undergone  a  great  deal  of  suffering  by  eating  Burma  nee  and  other 
„fl  Jrt  nds  of  rice.     As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  even  of  tins  infenor  nee.   Sever- 
a      of  them  have  starved  and  died.     Well.  Sir,  they  have  expenenced 
enough  of  troubles  for  the  last  two  years  when  the  Government  imposed 
net  restrictions  on  the  shi  parent  of  rice  on  account  of  the  failure  of  crops 
Tlnd  a     Now  that  normal  conditions  prevail  and  a  surplus  of  gram  ■ 
"vailaWe  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  there  should  beany  restriction  of 
shipment  at  all.    1  may  mention  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable 
MernlTs  of  this  Council  that  the  Government  of  India  have  ,v,,„„v 
removed  the  restriction  on  importation  «  rice  f™"";™    I™" 
chants  have  consigned  a  large  quantity  of  rice  to  all  ports  throughout 
India  and  I  may  add  that  a  large  stock  of  that  rice  is  lying  undisposed 
in  all' the  ports.     This  clearly  shows  that  India  has  a  Urge  and  surplus 
quantity  than  is  required  for  its  own  consumption.     1  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  India  have  recently  issued  a  Press 
Communique  to  allow  shipment  of  15,000  tons  ot  rice  to  Ceylon  from  the 
Ports  oi  Negapatam,  Tuticorin  and  Dhanushkodi  during  the  quarter 
ending  31st  March,  1921.  The  shipment  of  rice  and  the  selection  of  ship- 
pers were  left  with  the  Ceylon  Government,  and  that  Government  have 
not  done  anything  in  the  matter  until  the  beginning  of  February  and  I 
may  say  that  no  shipment  whatever  has  yet  ban  made  as  the  Government 
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oi  Ceylon  have  only  recently  issued  permits.  I  may  iurther  mention; 
or  the  information  of  the  Honourable  Members  of  this  Council,  that  the 
Government  of  India  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  importing  rice  from 
Burma  and  selling  it  in  foreign  countries  for  a  high  price.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Government  of  India  or  any  Local  Government  are  justified 
in  thus  interfering  with  the  trade  of  the  country  which  is  open  to  all  mer- 
chants.    This  is  the  position  so  far  as  Ceylon  is  concerned. 

Now  I  shall  go  into  the  question  of  Indian  subjects  domiciled  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  The  situation  here 
is  so  grave  that  no  concession  whatever  has  been  allowed  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  have  been  getting  several  representations  from  the  people 
of  this  country  with  a  view  to  help  them  in  supplying  them  with  the 
boiled  rice  they  have  been  usually  getting  from  India.  My  endeavours 
in  this  direction  with  the  Local  Government  have  proved  a  failure. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  represent  the  grievances  of 
the  commercial  public  before  this  Council.  It  is  all  well  and  good  for 
Government  to  restrict  exportation  of  rice  out  of  India  when  India 
itself  is  wanting  rice  for  its  own  consumption.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  any  restrictions  should  be  imposed  when  India  has  a  surplus  to  spare 
To  prove  my  statements,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  read  the  two  telegrams 
I  received  from  the  President,  Import  Grain  Merchants'  Association, 
Karachi, and  Rice  Merchants  and  Zamindars  of  Sind  and  a  letter  received 
from  the  Rice  Merchants  of  Calcutta.  The  telegram  from  the  President/ 
Import  Grain  Merchants'  Association,  read  thus  : — 

'My  Association  most  humbly  pray  for  immediate  abolition  of  res- 
strictions  on  export  of  rice  to  Ceylon,  Zanzibar, East  Africa  and  all  other 
Persian  Gulf  Ports  In  view  of  normal  conditions  prevailing  and  prices 
fallen  all  round.  The  present  allotment  system  has  hit  hard  on  poor  farm- 
ers, cultivators,  zamindars  and  stockholders  ;  since  our  Deputation  at 
Simla  last  August  old  rice  heavy  stocks  lying  undisposed  and  decaying 
pray  very  careful  consideration  of  all  matters  and  absolute  freedom  of  rice 
export  as  Sind  suffering  very  heavily.' 


♦Note. — In  1920  Government  had  made  large  sums  by  selling 
licenses,  to  ship  rice  from  Karachi,  by  competitive  tender.  By  this  time 
they  were  giving  small  licenses  for  shipment  without  charge  to 
"  recognised  shippers."  These  gentry  of  course  made  fabulous  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  cultivators  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  of 
their  unfortunate  compatriots  settled  along  the  Gulf. 

E,  L.  P. 
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The  next  telegram  Irom  the  Zamindars  and  Rice  Merchants  of  Sind, 
Larkana,  read  thus  :— 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Could  not  the  Honourable 
Member  state  the  substance  of  the  telegram  ?  That  will  shorten  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  MARICAIR  :  There  was  a  similar  telegram 
which  I  received  and  the  Council  will  be  interested  t<>  h  ar  what  it 

'Fifty  thousand  tons  lying  undisposed  and  rutting  ;  new  crops  abun- 
dant and  so  on.' 

». 

I  presume  Honourable  Members  of  tin's  Council  have  receive  d  a  simi- 
lar letter  to  the  one  which  I  have  received  referring  to  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions. 

The  Honourable  Members  of  this  Council  are  well  aware  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  have  created  the  offices  of  Director  of  Civil  Supplies 
in  all  the  important  Provinces,  and  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  in  Madras.  When  the  question  regard- 
ing the  relaxation  of  restriction  on  export  of  rice  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Committee  last  year,  it  was  I  who  opposed  the  proposition  as  it  was 
not  the  proper  time  for  us  to  take  such  action  when  the  import  of  Burma 
rice  was  not  allowed  freely.  Now,  Sir,  as  the  import  of  Burma  rice  is 
allowed  freely  and  that  a  large  stock  is  available  in  I  idia,  I  took  the  lib- 
erty of  bringing  this  Resolution  before  this  Council,  appealing  on  behalf 
of  several  thousands  of  Indian  subjects  under  His  M  LJesty's  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, domiciled  in  those  Colonies.  Perhaps  it  m  ly  be  said  th  u  there 
is  no  representation  made  by  any  foreign  G  wernments  as  was  done  by 
the  Ceylon  Government.  I  may  say  that  the  foreign  Governments  are 
not  so  much  interested  in  Indian  subjects  as  we  are.  Finally,!  may  men- 
tion that  if  the  Government  still  insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  restric- 
tion, it  will  not  only  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  Indian  people  domiciled  in 
those  parts,  but  it  will  also  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  various  classes  of  pi  >ple 
in  India.  It  will  be  a  loss  to  the  cultivators;  it  will  be  a  loss  to  the  labour- 
ers ;  it  will  be  a  loss  to  the  mill-owners  who  have  invested  millions  of 
rupees  in  erecting  the  rice  mills  in  various  parts  of  India.  It  w  11  be  a 
loss  to  the  boat  owners  ;  it  will  be  a  loss  t<>  the  ship  owners  :  and  on  the 
whole,  it  will  be  a  lo>s  t<>  the  commercial  public.  Why  >h<>uM  the  Gov- 
ernment be  the  cause  of  all  these.losses  ?  Why  should  th  G  ment 
stand  in  the  way  of  people  hiving  their  own  tree  trade  ?  A.  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Government  in  their  Communique'  issued  in  the  year  1918  es- 
tablishing Ship  Building  Committees  in  all  the  Provincial  Governments 
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I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  in  Madras. 
The  Committee  induced  in  various  ways  private  persons  to  build  more 
ships  and  accordingly  a  large  number  of  sailing  ships  was  built  by  mer- 
chants relying  upon  the  Government's  support.  At  this  stage  the  Di- 
rector of  Civil  Supplies  came  in  the  way  by  issuing  an  order  that  no  rice 
should  be  brought  by  sailing  ships  from  Burma  to  India  except  by  steam- 
ers. This  order  of  prohibition  has  caused  a  great  commotion  among  the 
merchants  and  ship  owners  and  put  them  to  a  serious  loss.  I  may  say  in 
one  word  that  all  these  losses  are  due  to  the  creation  of  the  offices  of  the 
Director  of  Civil  Supplies  and  his  order  prohibiting  the  export  and  import 
of  rice,  etc.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  high  time,  Sir,  that  the 
Government  should  remove  these  obstacles  and  allow  India  to  take  up  its 
own  free  trade.  With  these  few  remarks  I  commend  my  Resolution  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  Government. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  I  think  it  would  be  convenient 
to  Honourable  Members,  in  considering  this  Resolution,  if  I  call  upon  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Chettiyar  to  move  the  amendment  which  stands  in  his 
name. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  A.  CHETTIYAR  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  Resolution  just  now  moved  by  my  Honourable  Friend 
Mr.  Maricair.     The  amendment  that  stands  .in  my  name  runs  thus  : — 

'That  for  the  words  from  'India'  to  the  end  of  the  Resolution  the  fol- 
lowing be  substituted  : — 

'South  India  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States  be  relaxed  so  as  to  allow  of  an  export  of  15,000  tons  per  quarter  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.' 

The  object,  in  controlling  foodstuffs,  is  to  help  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
try by  keeping  as  much  home-ground  produce  as  would  suffice  for  its  needs. 
But  interference  with  the  right  of  the  agriculturist  to  reap  the  profits  of 
his  trade  is  tolerated  only  in  times  of  famine.  This  interference,  however 
slight  and  however  small  it  might  be,  would  not  be  desirable  and  public 
confidence  would  be  lost  if  a  temporary  measure  is  to  be  continued  with- 
out end.  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  read  an  extract  from  Dr.  Gilbert 
Slater,  Professor  of  Indian  Economics  of  the  Madras  University.  He  says  :- 

'It  is  right  Government  should  prohibit  export  when  there  is  famine, 
but  crops  were  good  last  year,  and  promise  pretty  well  on  the  whole  for 
this  year.  High  prices  are  much  more  due  to  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  circulating  than  to  deficienc}^  of  grain.  I  believe  it  is  a  fatal  policy 
[•M  India  to  prevent  export  in  normal  non-famine  yeais.    Grain  will  not 
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be  produced  unless  il  is  wanted,and  the  effed  of  stopping  export  is   to  di- 
minish production  In  good  year    so  that  when  a   bad   year  comes,    the 

country  is  starved. 

*l>ut,  by  permitting  export  Governm  production  of 

surplus  quantity,  50  thai  if"  the  crop  fails  there  is  a  margin  ;  further,  the 
money  and  pinch  1    the  country  gains    by  exporting  in  good 

years  is  available  for  bad  5 

The  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  the  other  day  informed  his 
Council  that  the  pn  litions  would  not  permit  the  Government  to 

remove  the  restricti  I  [  think  the  Honourable  Member  based  the 

statement  on  tacts  and  figures.  I,  therefore,  take  his  authority  for  it.  lam 
not  here  to  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  wholesale  removal  of  restrictions  on 
exports  of  rice  from  this  country.  All  that  I  want  is  a  licensed  export  of  a 
small  quantity  of  rice  for  the  consumption  of  our  own  people,  Indians  resi- 
dent in  the  neighbouring  countries  and  from  an  area  where  there  is  no 
1  of  famine  nor  prices  high.  This  year  I  must  say,  is  not  bad.  Prices 
have  not  soared  high  as  we  feared  they  might.  In  the  Tanjore  district 
in  Southern  India,  the  price  of  paddy  ranges  according  to  the  latest  in- 
formation from  Rs.  2-CS  to  Rs.  2-10  per  kalam,  which  works  out  from  Rs.  5 
to  Rs.  (S  a  maund.  Even  at  tin-  price  the  complaint  is  that  there  are 
no  buyers  and  stocks  might  remain  unsold. 

That  there  is  a  surplus  of  rice  in  the  Madras  Presidency  or  at  least  in 
the  south  of  Madras  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
India  have  a  few  weeks  ago  permitted  the  export  of  15,000  tons  of  rice  to 
Ceylon  for  tin-  quarter.  *  eylo  *  is  o  .ly  one  oi  the  many  countries  in  the 
Bast  to  which  Indians  emigrate  in  large  numbers.  Perhaps  as  popular,  if 
not  more,  are  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

There  are  abo  u  3,00,000  tndiai  -  in  those  countries  and  most  oi  them 
happen  to  be  South  Indians.  Accustomed  to  South  Indian  rice  in  early 
lifi'  they  are  lo  iging  For  it.  Sir,  in  South  India  there  is  a  curious  situation. 
The  price  i>  low,  the  demand  is  very  little,  As  the  Honourable  the 
.Mover  of  the  resolution  has  ju-i  now  pointed  out,  there  are  about  two  to 
tlnve  hundred  rice  mills  in  th  it  district  alone.  Practically  all  of  them  are 
idle.  Yet  th«'  exp  irt  Is  not  permitte  1.  Across  the  seas  there  is  a  dearth 
of  rice.  The  demand  is  high.  The  people  are  looking  forward — our  own 
people  there  air  looking  forward  to  the  rxport  of  rice  from  their  home- 

*N<>m        Rii     ■     th<     mtith         of  the  well-known  *Dram"  theory. 

I..  P. 
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land.  After  all,  the  demand  is  not  for  much  and  yet  even  a  licensed  export 
is  not  permitted.  Ceylon  has  been  granted  its  needs.  The  inter-pro- 
vincial restrictions  have  been  withdrawn.  In  spite  of  all  these  the  price  in 
South  India  has  not  gone  high,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken 
that  the  grant  of  justice  to  Indians  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  by  allowing  an  export  of  15,000  tons,per  quarter, 
would  not  at  all  enhance  the  price.  We  may  perhaps  be  told  here  that 
this  is  the  first  time  the  Government  of  India  hear  of  the  demand  for 
South  Indian  rice  from  those  countries.  It  is  because  of  the  discreet 
silence  of  the  Indians  there,  who  know  that  one  reason  or  another— war 
this  time,  insufficient  production  a  second  time,  want  of  shipping  facilities 
a  third  time— has  withheld  from  them  their  supplies.  This  wisdom  which 
prevented  them  from  being  noisy  in  times  of  war  and  famine  must  not 
earn  them  the  penalty  of  a  permanent  stoppage  of  supplies  from  their 
own  country  They  shall  be  told  that  the  non-noisy  child  also  shall  get 
its  share  by  their  being  granted  their  quota  of  the  Indian  produce.  If 
petitions  were  wanted,  I  guarantee  the  Government  a  large  number  of 
them  every  month.  Before  we  are  flooded  with  petitions,  it  is  best  that 
their  needs  are  supplied. 

With  these  words,  Sir,  I  would  urge  upon  this  Council  the  necessity 
to  expoit  at  least  15,000  tons  of  rice,per  quarter,  to  serve  the  bare  needs  of 
Indian  population  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  E.  J.  HOLBERTON:  Sir,  I  feel  sure  that  like 
myself,  all  of  us  present  here  will  have  been  moved  by  the  urgent  call  for 
help  from  Madras.  We  have  heard  of  mills  being  shut  down  and  a  star- 
ving populace  in  spite  of  the  surplus  rice,  and  I  must  confess  that  on  the 
face  of  it,  their  case  seems  a  very  good  one,  and  I  should  like  to  support 
it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  t)  remember  that  the  system  of 
export  from  Madras  must  be  settled  by  the  Government  in  consideration 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  control.  Food  control  came  to  us  as  one  of  the 
many  evils  of  the  war,  and  it  has  remained  with  us  as  one  ot  its  aftermath?. 
Until  it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  rid  of  control  altogether,  we  cannot  look 
upon  the  case  of  one  Province  without  considering  the  case  of  the  whole  of 
India.  In  the  definition  I  must  definitely  include  Burma.  In  making  the 
new  control  settlement  for  the  Province  of  Burma,  free  export  was  allowed 
to  India  and  export  was  allowed  to  other  places  under  license.  But  a 
condition  of  it  is  that  an  amount  of  1,100,000  tons  of  Burma  rice  is  defi- 
nitely reserved  for  India.  Now,  either  it  is  necessary  that  this  amount 
of  Burma  rice  should  be  reserved  for  India  or  it  is  not.       If  it  i^,  necessary, 
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'f,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  quantity  of  rice  available  in  India  for  India  is 
not  sufficient  for  their  needs,  then  Burma  is  perfectly  willing  and  anxious 
to  say  not  one  single  word  against  this  reserve.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  are  told,  there  is  a  glut  of  rice  in  Madras,  if  there  is  any  amount  to  be 
exported  then  it  seems  unnecessary  that  there  should  be  any  sort  of  con- 
trol still  retained  over  the  Burma  rice  crop,  and  a  perfectly  free  leave 
should  be  given  to  the  Burma  rice  miller  and  exporter  to  send  his  grain 
wherever  he  pleases.  Therelore,  Sir,  if  I  am  to  support  this  Resolution 
to  the  full,  I  should  desire  to  hear  from  the  Member  in  charge  whether  he 
is  prepared  to  couple  it  with  a  release  or  Burma  from  her  obligation  to  hold 
1,100,000  tons  of  rice  at  the  disposal  of  India  during  the  present  year. 

As  an  alternative  to  this,  Sir,  as  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  coolie  likes  par-boiled  rice 
in  preference  to  other  sorts,  lor  reasons  which  are  perfectly  well  known  to 
everybody  connected  with  the  rice  trade  or  the  planting  industry,  and 
as  we  are  also  aware  that  in  the  past  this  requirement  was  very  largely  ful- 
filled from  Madras,  it  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  the  d??ire  of  Burma  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  supply  at  all  events  of  a  quantity  of  par-boiled  rice  from 
Southern  Ind'a.  If,  therefore,  the  Resolution  could  be  so  amended  as  to 
limit  it  to  such  quantities  of  par-boiled  rice  as  are  consumed  on  the  plan- 
tations in  the  Straits  or  in  Ceylon,  again  I  should  have  no  objection. 
But  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  the  Resolution  exactly  as  it  stands,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  from  the  Honourable  Member  in  charge 
some  idea  as  to  whether  he  is  able  to  recede  from  the  position  at  present 
taken  up  by  Government  that  the  embargo  on  the  export  or  rice  is 
definitely  not  to  be  removed,  and  whether  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
either  of  the  changes  which  I  have  indicated,  namely,  either  that  the  ex- 
port from  Madras  shall  be  allowed  freely  in  consideration  of  Burma's 
obligation  being  cancelled,  or  that  the  export  from  Madras  should  be 
limited  to  the  quantities  of  par-boiled  rice  which  the  coolie  community  in 
the  Straits  and  Ce>lon  have  been  accustomed  to  get  from  Madras. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Does  the  Honourable  Member 
wish  to  put  forward  a  formal  amendment  ? 

The  Honourable  Mr.  E.  J.  HOLBERTON  :  No,  Sir,  not  at  this 
moment. 

The  Honourable  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N.  SARMA  :  Sir,  if  I  intervene  at 
this  stage  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Government  vvith  regard  to 
this  Resolution,  it  is  in  the  hope  that  further  discussion  on  an  elaborate 
scale  may  be  rendered  unn  ecessary  by  giving  the   Council  an  idea  as  tq 
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what  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  of  India  have  been  during  the 
last  few  months  in  connection  with  this  rice  question,  and  why  they  have 
not  been  able  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  exports. 

I  may  assure  the  Honourable  Member  who  has  moved  this  Resolu- 
tion that  the  Government  of  India  are  perfectly  at  one  with  him  that  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  would  be  served  by  releasing  and  relaxing  all 
restrictions  on  free  trade  with  regard  to  foodstuffs  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  We  realize  much  more  than  anybody  else  can  lealize,  that  if  we 
eontinue  these  restrictions  upon  expoits  indefinitely  there  would  be  a 
danger  that  the  margin  which  at  piesent  is  already  very  narrow  and  very 
small — the  margin  of  production  over  consumption  in  India  may  be  still 
further  narrowed  by  driving  agriculturists  to  grow  crops — productive 
commercial  crops,  instead  of  food  crops.  We  know  that.  We  realize  also 
that  no  Government  machinery  can  ever  advance  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try by  tinkering  with  trade.  We  realize  also  that  the  country  is  losing  a 
large  amount  of  mobilised  capital  which  might  have'  come  into  it  if  only 
India  and  Burma  were  in  a  position  to  export  to  foreign  countries  food- 
stuffs in  the  same  manner  a3  they  were  able  to  do  before  the  war.  Well, 
I  may  assure  Honourable  Members  and  the  outside  public  that,  if  the 
Government  have  not  been  able  to  relax  restrictions  in  the  manner  desired 
by  the  Honourable  Mover,  it  is  because  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
protect  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  ;  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  be  cautious  at  the  present  moment,  and  not  to  release  restrictions 
which  have  worked  comparatively  well  during  the  last  two  years,  until 
they  know  exactly  that  the  foodstuffs  position  is  much  better  than  they 
apprehend  it  is  likely  to  be  during  the  next  few  months. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  outside  that  the  Government 
are  free  traders  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries,  which  certainly  is  not  the 
case,  that  a  policy  of  restrictions  on  exports  is  a  wise  policy  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Government  ought  to  be  supported  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  if  they  should  conserve  stocks  in  India  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer. I  know  that  there  is  that  feeling,  but  it  is  not  because  we  consult 
that  feeling  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  these  restrictions, 
but  because  the  information  at  our  disposal,  which  we  hope  may  prove 
incorrect  but  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  to  be  incorrect,  shows 
that  the  food  position  is  not  what  it  has  been  depicted  to  be  by  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Maricair.  The  whole  of  his  speech  and  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Mover  of  the  amendment  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
India  has  enough  for  herself  and  to  spare  for  foreign  countries,  that  there 
axe  huge  stocks  here  awaiting  export  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  meaningless 
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to  continue  restrictions  which  might  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  con 
sumer  and  the  general  public  at  a  time  when  there  was  scarcity,  when 
there  was  famine. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  MARTCAIR  rose  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  Honourable  Member 
must  confine  himself  to  a  personal  explanation.  Is  it  a  personal  explana- 
tion t 

The  Honourable  Mr.  MARICAIR  :  Yes  ;  I  refer  only  to  the  districts 
south  of  Madras.     I  confine  myself  to  the  southern  districts  of  Madras. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  B.  N.  SARMA  :  I  shall  deal  with  that.  I  am 
glad  to  be  told  that  the  Honourable  Member  does  not  include  in  his  gen- 
eral optimistic  survey  of  the  whole  of  India.  These  proposals  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  is  enough  food  in  the  country,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  reason  for  any  anxiety  whatsoever,  and  that  these  res- 
trictions are  meaningless.  On  the  other  hand,  Honourable  Members  will 
find  from  a  reference  to  the  forecast  reports  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  that  the  picture  is  by  no  means  so  rosy.  Prior  to 
1918-19  the  Government  of  India  did  follow  a  policy  that  famine  or  no 
famine,  there  should  be  no  restriction  upon  trade.  In  1918-19,  the  Gov- 
ernment, owing  to  abnormal  conditions  outside  India,  were  obliged  to 
intervene  and  placed  restrictions  upon  the  free  export  of  foodstuffs  in- 
cluding rice,  and  the  event  proved  that  they  were  wise  and  that  they  did 
not  take  that  step  lightly  or  too  soon  owing  to  the  world  conditions 
outside  and  the  unfortunate  period  of  acute  distress  which  prevailed  all 
over  India  in  1918-19.  In  1919-20,  the  Government  of  India  tried  their 
level  best  to  see  as  to  whether  they  could  revert  to  the  condition  prior  to 
1918,  and  slowly  and  gradually  removed  restriction  after  restriction, 
until  the  only  restriction  that  is  now  placed  upon  free  trade  is  that  India 
should  be  permitted  to  export  certain  quantities  to  countries  which  have 
been  relying  upon  her  and  to  the  extent  which  has  been  permitted  in  the 
past,  that  Burma  should  be  permitted  to  export  to  India  as  well  as  to 
outside  countries  her  surplus,  with  this  proviso  that  Burma  should  con- 
serve for  India,  if  she  should  need  it,  one  million  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons,  and  with  this  further  proviso  that  the  Government  would  in- 
tervene and  impose  restrictions  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  prove  that  the 
prices  rise  much  higher  than  at  a  fixed  definite  level,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  otherwise  going  to  interfere  with  the  trade  and  indeed 
would  not  interfere  with  it  further  except  subject  to  the  conditions  an- 
nounced in  the  Press  Communique"  issued  on  the  subject 
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You  will  naturally  ask  me  why  these  restrictions  either  't  The 
answer  is  simple.  In  1920  notwithstanding  a  very  good  crop  and 
the  prohibition  of  exports  except  to  a  limited  extent  India  imported 
800,000  or  a  million  tons  from  Burma.  We  inquired  as  to  whether  the 
conservation  of  foodstuffs  which  was  our  immediate  object  was  accom- 
plished. We  had  no  satisfactory  answer  on  that  point  from  the  Local 
Governments,  and  the  fact  that  imports  from  Burma  were  necessary 
throughout  the  whole  of  last  year  to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned  made 
us  hesitate  as  to  whether  our  policy  of  conserving  foodstuffs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  country  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  manner  we  desired.  Well,  as- 
suming that  there  was  no  conservation  of  stocks  with  another  good  season, 
we  might  still  have  reverted  to  our  established  policy  of  not  interfering 
with  trade.  Bat  what  has  happened  ?,  Unfortunately  for  the  country  the 
moasoon  stopped  at  a  very  early  date.  Several  Provinces  have  reported 
to  us  acute  distress  ;  scarcity  and  famine  have  been  declared  in  some. 
We  asked  the  Local  Governments  to  give  us  reports  as  to  what,  according  to 
their  estimate,  was  likely  to  be  the  outturn  of  the  rice  crop  during  the  year 
1920-21.  I  d  )  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
forecast  made  errs  on  the  side  of  being  extremely  conservative.  But  on  the 
position  as  it  was  put  to  us,there  was  no  alternative  but  to  apprehend  that 
the  outturn  of  foodstuffs  and  of  rice  during  1920-21  may  be  far  from  suf- 
ficient for  the  needs  of  the  people  during  the  coming  year.  The  average 
for  the  five  years  ending  with  1917-18  was  roughly  27*6  million  tons. 
In  1919-20,  we  had  a  good  crop,  as  I  told  you,  and  it  was  30  million  tons  ; 
and  our  forecasts  for  1920-21  do  not  exceed  24-9  million  tons.  That  will 
show  that  far  from  there  being  any  surplus  in  the  country  for  export,  if 
th;s  should  unfortunately  prove  to  be  a  correct  estimate,  we  shall  be  far 
short  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  country.  That  was  the  reason  why 
we  had  to  co  ^ser ve  :ne  Burma  stock  for  the  sake  of  India.  We  found  that 
on  an  average  in  a  bad  year  India  imported  from  Burma  more  than  a  mill- 
ion tons.  Therefore  we  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  exceed  that  limit, 
but  to  conserve  that  1,100,000  tons  for  the  benefit  of  India  and  to  permit 
Burma,  which  always  produces  a  surplus,  to  export  to  any  country  it 
likes  one  million  tons.  Well,  Sir,  that  is  our  justifiction  for  continuing  the 
embargo  on  the  export  of  rice  from  India.  If  we  prevent  Burma  from  sell- 
ing her  rice  to  any  country  she  pleases  because  we  fear  that  the  stocks  in 
India  are  not  super-abundant  and  may  not  be  sufficient  and  the  more  so 
if  unfortunately  we  should  have  another  bad  year,  what  justification  is 
there  for  the  Government  to  permit  India  to  export  to  foreign  countries 
for  the  benefit  of  her  manufacturers  or  farmers  ?  There  is  absolutely  none, 
and  consequently  we  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  conserved 
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the  rice  stocks  from  Burma  for  the  benefit  <>i  India,  then-  was  no  justifica- 
tion for  India  to  export  her  stocks,  if  any,  to  outside  countries  freely, 
But  we  did  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  those  countries  which  had 
an  Indian  population,  and  we  have  not  prohibited  the  usual  quantities 
which  have  been  rationed  in  the  past  to  those  countries.  We  did  more. 
The  Ceylon  Government  represented  to  tU|  that  if  they  were  compelled  to 
buy  only  from  Burma  there  might  be  various  difficulties  and  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  from  Madras  also.  The  Madras  Government 
also  were  anxious  to  help  Tanjpre  merchants  and  manufacturers  and 
rice-millers,  and  have  represented  to  us  that  with  safety  some  stocks 
might  be  allowed  to  go  from  Southern  India. 

The  Ceylon  Government  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  asked  for 
60,000  tons  from  Southern  India  during  the  whole  year.  Divided  by  four, 
it  would  be  15,000  tons  per  quarter  and  we  die'  allow  15,000  tons  to  ( '.  ylon, 
and  therefore  we  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  which  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment placed  before  the  Government  of  India  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
there  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  if  any  further  representation 
should  be  made  to  us  that  those  quantities  required  revision,  they  would 
receive  the  most  sympathetic  consideration. 

Then  coming  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  the  first  time  we  heard  of  any  inconvenience  caused  to  the  Indian 
settlers  there  was  from  the  Honourable  Mover  of  the  amendment.  He 
depicted  to  us  a  picture  of  people  who  suffered  in  silence,  and  that  we 
should  not  turn  the  whole  country  into  noisy  agitators.  I  quite  appre- 
ciate the  full  force  of  that  argument.  But  i*.  i.^  rather  curious  tint  no 
representation  has  bjen  mid:  hitherto  from  Southern  India,  from  the 
Struts  Settlements,  the  Federate!  Malay  States  or  trom  anybody  con- 
cerned to  the  Government  of  India  that  there  was  any  inconvenience 
caused.  I  find  the  Honourable  Member  a^ks  for  15,000  tons.  What  is 
it  I  find?  I  find  that  the  exports,  previous  to  th  ■  iv.-^tricuons  being 
placed,  to  the  Straits  Settlements  were  only  L!,7  I  >  i  ms  on  the  average 
and  the  exports  to  the  Federated  M  day  Slate,  were  only  Vll  tons  ;  so 
that  these  two  countries  took  from  India  only  ;>.oJ)  tons,  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  th.-y  found  that  they  were  not  i  need  at  all  by 

the  stoppage  of  these  small  quantities,  because  the}  wer<  getting     .     . 

The  Honourable  Mr.  MARICA&8  May  I  kn  >\\  the  war  that  the 
Honourable  Member  is  referring  to  ? 

The  Honourable  Mr.  B.  N".  SA.KMA  :  Hiia  wis  the  average  of  the 
three  vears  ending   HH^  1"    thai   i     I  ■■   tfc  I   ind 

1916-17.  prior  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions      Hie  Honourable  Mover 
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of  the  amendment  asks  for  15,000  tons  per  quarter  or  60,000  tons  per  an- 
num. That  is  evidently  because  he  did  not  have  the  statistical  informa 
tion  which  (he  Government  ot  India  have  in  their  possession.  But  I 
take  it  that  his  point  is  that  whatever  quantity  used  to  be  exported  from 
India  to  these  countries  which  have  a  large  resident  Indian  popular  on 
should  be  allowed  to  be  exported  there.  Well,  my  point  is  that  Burma 
has  been  supplying  them,  and  there  has  been  no  complaint  there.  It 
would  be  time  enough  for  us  to  consider  and  review  the  position  if  there 
should  be  any  representation  made  by  the  people  themselves  or  by  the 
Governments  concerned.  But  at  the  present  moment  surely  the  Honour- 
able Member  will  realise  that  there  is  absolutely  no  case  for  us  to  re-open 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

Apart  from  this  there  is  another  point.  It  is  not  those  three  countries 
alone  which  have  a  resident  Indian  population.  We  hive  Mauritius,  we 
have  Seychelles,  wo  have  South  Africa,  we  have  many  other  places  which 
have  been  receiving  supplies  under  the  rationing  scheme  to  a  certain 
extent,  which  are  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  Federated  Malay 
States  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  I  do  not  see  what  justification  there 
would  be  for  the  Government  of  India  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  others  on  the  other  ;  and  if  we  throw  open  exports  freely  to  those 
countries,what  guarantee  would  there  be  thai  there  would  be  no  re-export? 
Even  assuming  there  are  guarantees  that  there  would  be  no  re-export 
the  result  would  be  that  we  would  have  to  export  more  than  300,000 
tons  from  India,  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  entertained  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  mentioned  that  we  apprehend  a  shortage  of  supplies  in  the 
coming  year  for  India's  consumption.  Well,  Sir,  there  is  one  point  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  with  regard  to  South  India.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
in  South  India  prices  of  rice  have  always  soared  up  much  higher  than 
in  the  rest  of  India.  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  the  reason  clearly, 
unless  the  figures  relate  to  different  quantities  and  I  asked  for  the  figures 
this  morning  and  I  find  that  in  Tanjore  rice  was  selling  at  Rs.  8-12-0 — 
I  hope  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  these  figures  has  not  misinformed  me. 
Fins  docs  iiol  show  that  there  are  stocks  there  which  are  rotting  for 
want  of  expoit.  The  prices  in  Madras  were  Rs.  6-15-0  ;  in  Tanjore  Rs. 
8-12-0,  as  aginst  Rs.  5-6-0  and  Rs.  5-8-0  in  Calcutta,  and  Rs.  6-4-0  in  Bom- 
bay and  Rs.  7-1-0  in  Nagpur,  which  is  famine  stricken. 

The  Honourable  Mr   MARICAIR  :  Is  the  price  of  Rs   8-12-0  just 
rtated,  per  maund  ? 
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Ih'  Honourable  Mk.  B.  N.  SARMA  Yes,  per  maund,  as  per  ng- 
itces,  on  the  12tJi  February.  Th<  refbre,  the  assertion  that  there  are  plenty 
of  stocks  requires  a  little  re-examination.  I  hope  what  I  have  said  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  Honourable  Members  of  this 
Council  tliat  (here  is  not  much  difference  between  the  Mover  and  our- 
selves on  the  general  question  of  principle.  We  will  only  be  too  glad  if 
we  can  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  position  which  we  were  obliged  to 
take  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  here  in  the  past  and  to  which  we 
are  obliged  to  adhere  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Civil  Supplies  controlling  movements  as  hereto- 
fore, or  any  more  of  these  restrictions,  because  we  have,  removed  com- 
pletely  all  internal  restrcitions.  It  is  no  use  referring  to  ancient  history. 
The  present  case  has  been  very  Well  put  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tan- 
joie  Mirasdar.  But  we  have  to  remember  thai  even  \\iv  Tanjore  Miras- 
dars  may  find  some  market  for  then  stocks  in  the  areas  which  seem  to 
be  devastated  In  famine,  the  Ceded  districts,  Hyderabad  and  other 
places.  If  they  cannot  hud  a  market  and  if  they  make  a  representation 
we  shall  see  what  can  be  done,  but  Government  are  not  in  a  position  un- 
fortunately for  the  reasons  1  have  given  to  help  the  Honourable  Member 
by  agreeing  t<>  his  suggestions  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Honourable  Sirdar  JOGENDRA  S1XGH  :  Sir,  the  Honour- 
able the  Revenue  Member  seduced  me  to  a  lunch,  and  I  did  not  hear  the 
speech  which  the  Mover  made  in  moving  his  Resolution,  so  I  do  not 
know  what  arguments  he  advanced.  But  I  have  heard  very  carefully 
what  the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  lias  said.  His  argument  is 
that  on  principle  he  is  full}-  convinced  that  restriction  oi  exports  is  wrong. 
But  he  says  that  the  stocks  in  the  count  r>  are  lower  than  they  ever 
were  before,  and  that  restrictions  are  accessary  ;  which  even  in  the  worst 
famine  years  were  not  considered  necessary.  1  should  have  liked  him 
to  produce  facts  to  show  what  the  stocks  in  past  years  were. 
when  we  had  tree  export  of  foodstuffs.  He  has  not  answered 
thai.  I  Jut  what  he  has  said  is  simply  this,  that  stocks  are  low  now  and 
that  millions  of  tons  of  rice  are  imported  from  Burma.  I  should  likc 
to  know  what  the  normal  import  of  rice  U  from  Burma  in  normal  years. 
I'he  whole  argumenl  is  based  on  the  fact  thai  restriction  of  exports  is 

"  in  the  interests  of  tin  consumer.  I  lie  Honourable  the  Revenue 
Member  has  ignored  the  fact  that  in  India  the  producer  is  also  the  con- 
sumer. Perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  consumes  food  stock  is 
aUo  the  producer,  and  this  population  ha  suffered  by  the  restric- 

vhich  ha  •    v  irked  i  I   the  exporter  than  of 
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the  producer.  I  remember  reading  an  article  in  the  London  Times  point- 
ing out  the  exports  that  were  made  during  the  war  and  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  made.  The  prices  were  regulated  by  the  Government  of 
India  through  a  Wheat  Commissioner  who  was  then  appointed.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  calculate,  but  I  think  the  Honourable  the  Revenue 
Member  will  admit  that  the  loss  to  India  runs  into  millions. 

If  these  millions  had  come  to  the  country,  India  to-day  would  have 
had  a  very  large  trade  balance  and  would  not  have  been  in  financial  diffi- 
culties, needing  sales  of  Reverse  Council  Bills  which  have  drained  our 
finances  dry.®  The  question  before  the  Council  now  is,  whether  we  are 
justified  in  continuing  a  policy  which  will  inevitably  lose  us  the  markets 
of  the  world.  We,  the  producers  of  India,  after  many  years  were  able  t  o 
establish  relations  with  other  markets,  our  produce  was  in  demand  and 
we  were  able  to  export  freely.  For  the  last  three  years  our  exports  are 
restricted.  We  can  only  sell  to  the  Wheat  Commissioner  or  whoever  is 
the  Controller,  at  prices  which  are  fixed  by  the  Government  of  India. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  every  day  losing  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  and 
when  in  the  ripeness  of  time  the  Revenue  Member  awakens  to  the  need 
of  removing  the  embargo,  we  may  find  that  we  have  no  markets  for  our 
produce. 

Another  matter  to  which  1  want  to  draw  attention. 
The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  I  wish  to  draw  the  Honour- 
able Member's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  under  discussion  re- 
lates to  rice.     I  hope  he  will  keep  as  close  to  rice  as  possible. 

The  Honourable  Sirdar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  I  am  sorry,  Sir, 
that  I  mentioned  wheat. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Please  keep  to  rice. 
The  Honourable  Sirdar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  Another  matter  to 
which  I  want  to  draw  attention  is  that  the  producer  of  rice  has  to  spend 
much  more  than  he  used  to  spend  before.  He  pays  at  least  three  times  as 
much  as  he  did  before  the  war  for  his  ploughing  oxen  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  doubled.  For  his  own  produce  he  caunut  get  the  price  that 
is  his  due. 

I  think  the  Honourable  the  Mover  of  the  Resolution  was  absolutely 
right  in  pointing  out  that  the  Government  of  India  is  moved  by  the  fear 
that  the  articulate  classes,  who  have  been  talking  about  restricting  the 
exports  of  foodstuffs  and  fixing  of  prices,  would  be  disturbed.  I  think 
there  is  more  reason  to  fear  the  disturbance  in  the  villages.    We,  who  live 


*Note.— India  had  a  large  and  favourable     Trade  Balance    nevertheless  prior     to 
the  Sales  oi  Reverbc  Councils  in  1920.— EX. P. 
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m  the  villages,  know  that  people  are  finding  it  difficult  to  pay  their  rents  ; 
the  prices  of  cotton  and  other  goods  are  falling,  world  prices  have  fallen 
also,  and  they  can  hardly  meet  their  demands.  Under  these  conditions, 
I  do  not  think  the  Government  of  India  would  be  well  advised  to  con- 
tinue the  embargo  on  the  export  of  rice  for  amy  length  of  time. 

I  ki:ow  that  the  Honourable  Revenue  Member  laid  great  emphasis  on 
the  forecast  which  his  Depaitnunt  prepared.  1  wonder  if  the  Honourable 
Member  knows  how  the  material  for  these  forecasts  is  provided.  Some 
patnan  in  the  village  is  asked  to  report  ;  he  sit-,  down  and  makes  a  rough 
estimate,  which  has  generalh  no  relation  fro  the  produce^ that  is  growing, 
and  sends  it  in.  This  is  again  boiled  down  in  the  Office  of  the  Revenue 
Officer  somewhere,  put  into  sha]  e  in  the  Office  of  the  Provincial  Director, 
till  the  information  reaches  the  heights  of  Simla  or  Delhi,  and  this  fore- 
cast, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  really  no  relation  to  facts.  If  in  the  worst 
possible  years  we  were  able  to  export  foodstuffs,  such  as  rice,  I  do  not 
know  that  in  the  present  year  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  go  back  to  normal 
conditions.  The  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  said  that  in  1918, 
1919  and  1920  the  stocks  were  abnormally  low.  Can  he  point  out  that 
the  stocks  were  lower  than  in  the  worst  famine  year  in  the  United  Provin- 
ces ?  (I  have  no  memory,  and  I  cannot  point  out  the  year,  but  it  js  well 
known).  In  1918  and  1919,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  worst  affected 
Provinces  it  was  not  necessarv  to  open  any  large  famine  relief  works; 
that  state  was  never  reached.  Under  these  conditions,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member's  statement  that  the  stocks 
to-day  are  abnormally  low.  In  the  present  year,  the  conditions,  I  must 
admit,  are  not  very  favourable.  Rain  has  failed  in  many  places,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  the  rabi  crop  is  going  to  be.  But  withouj 
fear  we  can  depend  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  producer 
generally  always  saves  up  his  food  and  only  puts  in  the  market  the  sur" 
plus  of  his  produce  ;  and  1  think  we  might  leave  it  to  his  discretion  even 
now.     He  would  not  sell  what  he  needs  for  himself. 

In  these  circumstances  I  would  very  earnestly  draw  the  attention  <>j 
the  Council  to  the  very  BeriOus  situation  that  is  arising,  so  far  .•-  the 
agriculturi>t>  are  concerned, with  the  restriction  on  rice  and  other  things. 
The  agriculturist  is  losing  the  market  and  he  is  the  backbone  of  the  coun" 
try.  If  he  loses  the  market  then  a  very  serious  situation  will  arise.  With 
due  deference  to  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Revenue  and  Agricul- 
ture Department,  I  must  say  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  interfere  with 
the  country's  trade.  I  was  on  the  Foodstuffs  Board.  The  very  first  thing 
that  some  Provincial  Governments  did  was  to  -top  free  trade  between 
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the  Provinces.  Tt  took  many  months  to  clear  up  muddle.  T  say  again 
that  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  remove  the  embargo 
and  allow  the  people  a  free  market. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  JHA  :  Sir,  like  the  last  Honourable  Member  who 
spoke,  I  also  come  from  the  villages  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  villa- 
ger is  that  much  of  their  trouble  with  regard  to  foodstuffs  is  due  to  what 
they  call  the  'wicked'  policy  of  the  Government  encouraging  unrestricted 
trade.  They  do  not  of  course  understand  the  law  of  free  trade  or  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  they  think  that  it  is  the  unrestricted  export 
of  foodstuffs  that  is  responsible  for  the  high  prices. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  KALE  :  Sir,  from  the  speeches  we  have  heard 
up  to  now,  I  am  afraid  that  Honourable  Members  have  been  placed  in  a 
very  awkward  situation.  We  have  had  various  views  put  before  us  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cultivators,  merchants  and  other  classes  of 
the  community.  On  the  one  side  we  are  told  that  the  price  of  rice  is 
going  down  and  that  millions  are  suffering.  On  the  other  side,  we  are  told 
that  cultivators  look  with  horror  upon  the  idea  of  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  rice.  We  know  that  figures  have  been  placea  before 
us  by  the  Honourable  Member  in  charge  of  the  Revenue  Department. 
The  accuracy  of  those  figures  has,  however,  been  doubted  on  the  other 
side.  If  there  are  such  differences  with  regard  to  the  vital  question  of  the 
conservation  of  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  Members  of  this  Council  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive. 

Many  conflicting  things  are  said  about  the  cultivator  ;  when  prices 
are  high,  it  is  the  poor  cultivator  who  suffers.  He  also  surfers  under 
low  prices.  In  regard  to  Southern  India,  I  have  read  the  newspapers 
from  that  part  of  the  country  and  I  find  that  much  of  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  removing  the  restrictions  on  export  of  rice  is  agitation  led  by 
merchants.  It  is  a  middleman's  agitation  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  the  profits  of  trade  will  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  poor  producers.  We  know  under  what  conditions 
ryots  sell  their  produce  and  what  the  advantage  of  dear  rice  will  be,  and 
we  know  that  it  will  not.  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  helpless  cultivator. 
Most  of  the  advantage  is  taken  away  by  the  middlemen.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  itself  I  have  seen  that  there  is  a  controversy  going  on  in  the 
newspapers  on  this  subject,  and  the  consumer's  point  of  view  has  been 
placed  before  the  readers  of  some  of  them.  And,  therefore,  if  the  res- 
ponsible Department  of  the  Government  tells  us  that  there  is  the  danger 
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of  a  shortage  of  foodstuffs  in  the  coming  months,  I  think  everj  effort 
must  be  made  to  provide  safeguards  against  such  a  contingency.  1  hiring 
the  last  few  years,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  prices,  so  mam  evils 
have  crept  into  the  country.  There  has  been  so  much  discontent  ai  d  un- 
rest in  the  country,  we  have  been  told,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  prices. 
Are  we  not  going  to  conserve  our  food  supplies  as  far  as  we  can  ?  On  the 
other  side  agitators  have  been  telling  us  that  the  Government  ha-  been 
deliberately  encouraging  export  of  foodstuffs,  that  the  property  of  the 
country  and  the  prevailing  discontent  are  all  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment  will  be  well  advised  in  removing  the  restrictions  at  the  present 
moment.  If,  however,  Government  really  finds  that  Indians  in  Ceylon 
and  other  places  do  want  a  reasonable  supply  of  rice,  I  hope,  it  will  take 
inmediate  steps  to  provide  that  supply.  But  subject  to  this,  1  do  nol 
think  that  at  this  stage  it  will  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
remove  all  restrictions,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  support  the 
Resolution. 

The  Honourable  Sir  MANECKJI  DADABHOY  :  Sir,  I  am  entirely 

in  agreement  with  what  has  fallen  from  the  Honourable  Mr.  Sarma  that 
this  embargo  on  rice  should  be  maintained  till  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  country  improve  and  we  are  distinctly  in  a  better  position.  Speak- 
ing for  my  province,  I  must  point  out  that  we  had  for  the  last  two  seasons 
very  poor  harvests.  The  province  is  suffering  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  last  rainfall,  and  the  result  has  been  that  not  only  the  price  of  rice 
has  gone  up  considerably  in  the  whole  of  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  province  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  rice.  In  vew  of  these  circumstances,  it  is 
only  necessary  and  proper  that  this  embargo  on  rice  should  be  maintained. 
Some  of  my  Honourable  friends  have  spoken  about  the  principle,  and  have 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a  wrong  policy  of  Government  to  interfere  with 
liberty  of  the  people  and  to  maintain  a  co:  trol  over  foodstuff-.  So  far  as 
bare  principle  is  concerned  we  are  all  agreed.  All  of  us  are  of  opinion 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  the  control  of  all  foodstuffs 
should  be  promptly  abolished  by  Government,  but  we  have  also  to  look 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and,  so  far  as  the  present  situation  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  export  of  rice.  Charity 
always  begins  at  home.  Let  us  first  look  after  our  own  internal  affairs,  let 
us  provide  sufficient  food  for  the  population  of  India,  before  we  think  of 
allowing  foodstuffs  of  go  out  of  the  country.  I  am  there  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  what  has  fallen  from  my  Honourable  friend  Dr.  Jha.     One  or 
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two  rerarks  were  made  by  the  Honourable  Sirdar  Jogendra  Singh  about 
our  losing  the  markets  of  the  world  and  our  agriculturists  being  placed  in 
an  awkward  predicament  by  the  control  system.     I  have  not  been  able 
to  follow  his  argument.     I  do  not  see  how  we  can  lose  the  foreign  markets 
once  we  have  got  our  surplus  stocks.     If  there  is  a  demand  in  other  coun- 
tries there  will  always  be  a  market  for  our  Indian  rice  or  for  Burma  rice. 
As  soon  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  rice  our  old  markets  will  be  res- 
tored to  us.     I     do    not,  therefore,    think     that     for    the    mere    fact 
that  for  a    temporary    period    we     have    to    lose    our  foreign  markets 
we  should    carry   on    trade    at    a    sacrifice    of    Indian     interests.       I 
cannot     appreciate    that    point    of     view,    and     I    am     sure    Council 
will   agree    that    the    position   taken   up   by   my    Honourable   friend  is 
altogether  urmaintainable.     I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Kale  when  he 
stated  that  this  agitation  is  carried  on  by  the  merchant  classes  and  the 
middlemen  who  benefit  by  these  exports.     It  is  this  class  of  people  who 
make  large  profits,  who  profiteer  when  there  is  scarcity  oij  crops,  and  who 
are  directly  benefited  by  the  removal  of  this  embargo.     It  is  this  class 
which  sets  up  agitation,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
India  are  concerned,  till  we  are  assured  of  a  proper  surplus,  every  possible 
attempt  should  be  made  to  conserve  our  resources  and  to  stop  the  export. 
My  friend  the  Sirdar  has  also  mentioned  something  about  the  forecasts 
which  are  presented  for  public  ir formation  from  time  to  time,  and  he  has 
challenged  the  position  taken  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Sarma.     He  has 
rightly  stated  that   these  forecasts  are  not  always  trustworthy.     But 
Government  has  to  go  upon  some  principle.     They  have  to  go  on  some 
basis  of  calculation,  and  the  present  system  which  has  been  adopted, 
seems  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  some  sort  of  approximate  figures 
could  be  arrived  at.     My  friend  has  also  challenged  the  statement  that 
there  are  no  stock?,    :i  the  country.     But  he  has  not  pointed  out  where 
the  surplus  stock  is  or  from  what  part  of  India  the  surplus  stocks  could 
be  obtained.     In  view  of  these  circumstances,    I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  on  behalf  of 
Government  is  correct,  and  as  long  as  Government  feels  that  the  interests 
of  India  will  suffer  and  her  large  population  will  not  have  ample  foodstuffs 
for  their  maintenance,  the  present  policy  of  Government  should  be  vigor- 
ously continued.       I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Council  will  not  accept  the 
Resolution  as  well  as  the  amendment. 

The  Honourable  MATING  PO  BYE  :  Sir,  the  export  trade  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  as  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  in  the  year  1918-19,  shows  2 
million  tons,  out  of  which  Burma's  share  was  1,600,000  tons,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  export  belongs  to  Burma.     During  the  war  and  during  the 
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period  of  famine  the  export  from  Burma  was  restricted  in  order  to  supply 
rice  to  consumers  in  the  other  provinces  of  India.  So,  Burma,  as  far  as 
rice  is  concerned,  supplies  direct  to  the  Indian  consumers,  and  she  would 
like  to  do  it  quite  willingly  at  whatever  price  the  <  roven  ment  thinks  tit 
to  fix  with  due  regard  to  the  open  market  price.  Bui  Burma  objects  to 
the  middle  people  making  money  between  the  growers  and  the  c< 
The  exporter  from  any  province  should  not  draw  any  quantity  of  rice 
from  Burma  for  the  purpose  of  export  again  from  his  province,  and  I 
hope  the  Government  would  safeguard  Burma's  interests  from  existing 
restrictions  in  order  not  to  give  advantage  to  the  middle  man  for  making 
money  out  of  the  trade. 

The  other  provinces  should  buy  from  Burma  in  open  market,  whereas 
for  the  last  three  years  the  Government  of  Burma  have  fixed  the  prices  by 
restrictions.  In  1918  it  was  Rs.  105  for  100  baskets  of  paddy,  in  1919  it 
was  Rs.  120  for  100  baskets,  and  in  1920  il  was  Rs.  180.  These  prices 
are  fixed  in  order  to  supply  at  a  low  rate  rice  to  India  from  Burma.  I, 
therefore,  Sir,  want  to  ask  this  Council  to  do  j  -  Burma  ai  d  not  to 

take  the  supply  from  Burma  for  the  middle  man  to  make  fnoney  out  of 
Burma. 

The  Honourable  Colonel  Sir  UMAR  HAYAT  KHAN:  Sir.  I  have 
been  rather  uneasy  in  my  seat  till  now.  This  is  a  free  fight  really  between 
the  villager  and  the  paid  man  in  the  cities,  and  1  can  with  truth  say  that 
this  is  a  fight  between  ninety-five  per  cent,  on  one  side  and 
of  the  population  on  the  other.  All  the  zamindars  who  produce  rice,  even 
if  they  have  got  one  bigha,  have  to  pa  .  on  it,  while  others,  the 

middlemen,  or  whoever  they  may  be,  though  they  might  get  Rs.  2,000  as 
income,  have  not  got  to  pay  a  single  pice.  We  are  u  ifortunatcly  subject 
to  the  settlements  which  are  called  Bandobast's,  which  in  other  words  mean 
putting  one  to  trouble.  After  everytwenty  years  Government  revenues 
go  up  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  go  and  stop  export  for  internal  consump- 
tion and  naturally  the  price  of  rice  goes  down.  So  where  are  we  to  get 
money  to  pay  Government  ?  1  hope  we  shall  ;i"'  be  forced  to  suffer  for 
that  five  per  cent.,  so  that  people  maj  not  think  of  going  towards  Mahat- 

ma  Gandhi  and  say  that  they  will  not  pay  revenue  at  all 

The  Honourable  mi.  PRESIDENT:   The  Honourable  Meml    r  must 
keep  to  the  Resolution. 

The  Honourable  Colonel  Sir  UMAR  HAYAI  KHAN:  1  appeal 

t<»  the  (  "imnl  through  you,  Sir,  and  to  all  thosi 
stick  to  this,  as  if  w  do -not  form  i -majority 
oin  fault    but  ■  ilt  "i  the  F   E< 
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The  Honourable  Sir  D.  WACHA  :  Sir,  I  think  my  friend  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Kale  was  correct  in  crystallizing  the  debate.  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  question.  One  side  is  represented  by  the  Revenue  Member 
who  gave  us  a  very  convincing  statement  to  prove  that  the  foodstuffs  of 
the  country,  so  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  are  not  so  great  as  to  permit  the 
Government  to  release  the  embargo  on  rice  urged  by  the  other  side. 

The  first  question  about  all  foodstuffs  of  the  country,  whether  it  is 
wheat,  rice  or  any  other  article,  is  this  : — whether  they  are  enough  for 
the  population  to  consume,  or  whether  there  is  a  margin.  If  the  margin 
is  very  great,  then,  of  course,  we  can  justify  exports  of  any  kind  of  food- 
stuff, whether  wheat,  rice  or  bajra,  or  any  other  grain.  But  if  the  margin 
is  not  so  very  wide,  and  if  another  monsoon  fails  to  give  us  the  necessary 
produce,  where  will  the  country  be  ?  That  is  a  question  of  a  most  import- 
ant character. 

That  is,  I  repeat,  a  question  of  a  most  important,  nay  vital  character, 
and  I  think  any  Government,  not  only  the  Government  of  India,  but 
any  civilized  Government,  will  be  wise  to  take  into  consideration  the. 
actual  agricultural  products  of  each  year,  and  see  whether  there  is  enough 
to  suffice  for  the  population  or  not,  and  whether  there  is  a  surplus,  and, 
in  that  case,  whether  the  surplus  should  go  abroad  or  not.  Free  trade  pol- 
icy inculcates  that  exports  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  must  be  freely  al- 
lowed to  go  out  ;  but  I  believe  there  are  limitations  even  to  such  a  policy 
of  free  trade.  I  myself  am  a  strong  free-trader,  but  in  spite  of  that,  I 
believe  that,  as  far  as  foodstuffs  are  concerned,  the  Government  of  India 
are  right  in  still  keeping  an  embargo  on  rice.  I  will  relate  to  the  Council 
some  ancient  history.  It  goes  back  as  far  as  1874  when  there  was  a  very 
severe  famine  in  Orissa.  Lord  Northbrook  was  then  the  Viceroy.  He  was 
a  strong  free-trader.  Mr.  Robert  Knight  was  a  strong  economist,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  wrote  telling  the  Government  that  the  famine  in 
Orissa  was  so  great  that  the  Government  would  act  wisely  in  not  allow- 
ing exports  of  rice  to  go  abroad.  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  'Never  mind,  whatever  may  happen,  the 
exports  ought  to  go  freely  forward.'  What  was  the  result  eventually? 
A  very  severe  famine  in  Orissa  of  a  most  disastrous  character  occurred 
carrying  off  lakhs  and  lakhs  of  people.  That  was  the  lamentable  result 
of  having  allowed  free  exports  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
rice  in  the  country  to  teed  even  the  people  of  Orissa.  We  have  grown 
wiser  and  wiser  every  time  after  a  famine  has  taken  place  ;  and  we  now 
know  exactly  when  we  must  put  an  embargo,  even  a  temporary  one,  on 
|  h        port  of  foodstuffs  and  when  we  should  not      When  the  famine  of 
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1899  took  place,  the  most  severe  of  the  19th  century  in  India,  the  Govern- 
nent  of  India  appointed  a  Famine  Commission  with  Sir  James  Lyall 
is  its  President.  In  his  report  a  remark  was  wisely  made,  that  as  new 
-ailways  had  been  built  here,  there  and  everywhere,  one  of  the  uses  of 
such  railways  particularly  was  to  greatly  utilize  them  in  times  of  famine 
It  may  happen  that  foodstuffs  were  very  cheap  in  one  province  while 
;here  might  be  none  in  the  other  province.  Railways  would  go  a  great 
vay  to  help  to  bring  the  surplus  of  one  province  and  pour  it  into  another 
here  there  was  a  famine.  In  that  way  railways  would  not  onl>  prove  a 
beneficent  agency  for  the  conveyance  of  foodstuffs  but  also  help  to  equal- 
le  the  prices  in  the  different  provinces.  That  is  a  very  important  point 
vhich  Honourable  Members  at  this  stage  ought  also  firmly  to  remember. 
Mr  James  Lyall 's  statement  was  very  wisely  endorsed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  at  the  time.  So,  here  are  two  different  instances  to  be 
Ipme  in  mind,  one  of  the  Onssa  famine  and  the  results  of  it,  and  the 
)ther  of  the  famine  of  1899,  and  what  Sir  James  Lyall  had  said  as  to  the 
ises  of  railways  and  how  the  surplus  of  one  province  should  be  diverted 
,o  the  other  province  where  there  was  a  famine.  That  being  the  case,  I 
:hink  all  Members  of  this  Council  will  agree  with  the  very  careful  exped- 
ition of  the  rice  statistics  which  the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  had 
nade.  I  heartily  concur  with  him.  I  am  a  student  for  several  years  past 
particularly  of  foodstuffs.  I  myself  have  got  statistics  from  my  friend 
Hr.  Shirras,  the  Director  of  Statistics,  over  two  years  ago,  which  go  a 
neat  way  to  corroborate  the  statement  which  the  Revenue  Member  has 
nade  to  this  meeting  to-day.  Therefore,  I  do  say  that  the  Government 
ire  right  in  conserving  the  foodstuffs  of  the  country.  The  population  is 
ilso  increasing.  In  all  probability  the  Census  which  will  take  place  next 
nonth  will  tell  you  exactly  how  we  are  situated,  and  you  will  possibly  find 
hat  the  Revenue  Member  will  have  something  more  definite  to  fortify 
lis  statement  than  now.that  the  population  has  increased  and  that  what- 
jver  margin  of  rice  there  may  be  in  the  country,  even  that  will  not  sufhee 
or  £he  increased  population  which  the  Census  may  disclose.  Therefore, 
aking  everything  into  consideration,  1  think  a  wis.<  Government  in  any 
>ait  of  the  world  would  certainly  dc  sm  that  foodstuffs  weir  such  a  com- 
bodity  that,  whatever  free-traders  or  other  economists  may  >ay.  they 
must  be  conserved  where  the  margin  is  narrow.  Under  the  circumstances. 
I  think  the  Government  of  India  are  doing  the  right  thing  and  very  wisely 
in  putting  an  embargo  on  rice  for  a  time.  I  do  not  go  into  the  other  ques- 
tion of  the  middlemen  and  the  agitators  and  one  thine  and  .mother  men- 
tioned by  previous  speakers.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  in  nrdc  if  I 
weretodoso     But  1  will  give  only  on    analog}     On  the  outbreak  of,  the 
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war,  cotton  merchants  in  Bombay  were  greatly  alarmed  because  the  price 
of  cotton  went  down  irom  Rs.  400  and  500  to  Rs.  150  per  candy.  The 
middlemen  and  the  cotton  dealers  rushed  to  the  Government  of  India 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  ryots.  In  substance  they  said  :  'Oh,  the  cotton 
cultivators  will  be  ruined,'  just  as  some  people  are  now  saying  that  :  'The 
rice  cultivators  will  be  ruined  if  there  are  no  exports.'  But  what  happened 
eventually  to  the  cotton  dealers  ?  The  Government  of  India  very  wisely, 
very  cautiously  sent  down  Mr.  Howard  to  Bombay  to  ascertain  on  the 
spot  independently  of  all  interests  what  the  real  position  was  in  the  cot- 
ton-growing districts. 

He  made  a  report  to  Government,  and  what  was  the  report  ?  That 
the  cry  was  an  alarmist  agitation,  of  the  middlemen  ;  and  the  deputation 
which  went  to  Simla  returned  to  Bombay  with  heads  bowed  down 
because  they  were  very  properly  told  that  there  Was  no  foundation  tor 
their  allegation.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  happening  now.  I  recall  all 
these  facts  because  oftener  than  not  past  history  is  forgotten  in  these  days. 
But  it  is.  better  to  remember  it  when  similar  questions  come  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  Council.  Starvation  or  no  starvation  of  a  whole  class  of 
people  is  the  vital  question  for  their  consideration.  Therefore,  I  heartily 
express  my  agreement  with  the  statement  made  by  the  Honourable  the 
Revenue  Member  that  for  the  present  the  embargo  on  rice  should  be  con- 
tinued till  better  times  are  in  prospect. 

The  Honourable  Maharaja  Sir  M.  C.  NANDY  :  Sir,  from  past 
experience  we  know  that  India  cannot  produce  her  foodstuffs  regularly 
throughout  the  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have'  to  bring  our 
foodstuffs  from  Burma  ;  so  I  think  it  is  not  proper  to  remove  the  res- 
trictions which  have  been  put  by  the  Government  on  rice. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  CHETTIYAR  :  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  middle- 
men's agitation,  I  should  lrke  to  say  that  I  am  not  here  to  agitate  on 
behalf  of  middlemen  or  on  behalf  of  the  cultivator  or  on  behalf  of  the  mill- 
owners.  The  object  of  my  bringing  in  this  amendment  is  to  supply 
the  needs  of  Indians  resident  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  Straits 
Settlements,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  south  In- 
dian rice.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  speech  I  said  that  after  hearing  the 
Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  the  other  day  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  m  India,  I  am  not  here  to  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  whole- 
sale removal  of  restrictions  on  the  export  of  rice.  So  I  say  the  remarks 
;nade  bv  several  Honourable  Members  of  Llu^Unmul  do  not  apph   to  me- 
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Then  with  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  Honourable  the  Reve- 
nue Member  that  there  is  much  difference  between  the  quantity  actually 
exported  from  this  country  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States  and  the  quantity  asked  for  in  the  amendment,  I  must  say, 
as  the  Honourable  Member  himself  pointed  out,  that  I  have  not  got  the 
figures  which  the  Government  have.  I  am  now  prepared  to  reduce  the 
figure  from  15,000  tons  to  5,000  tons.  But  with  regard  to  this  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  figures  that  the  Honourable  Member  quoted  referred 
to  the  years  1915,  1916 and  1917.  In  1914 the  war  broke  out.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  figures  for  the  three  years  before  1914. 

Then  with  regard  to  his  remarks  that  the  representation  should  come 
from  the  people  themselves  or  from  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, the  Indian  population  in  those  two  countries  is  very  small 
when  compared  to  the  other  local  population  of  those  countries,  and  it 
will  be  too  much  to  expect  the  Government  at  Singapore  to  ascertain 
what  particular  kind  of  rice  the  Indian  population  there  would  like  and 
send  up  a  requisition  to  the  Government  of  India  here.  Then  the  Hon" 
ourable  Membei  said  that  the  representation  should  come  from  the  people. 
It  is  natural  for  a  people  to  endeavour  to  get  their  wants  supplied  through 
their  representatives  rather  than  take  the  tedious  and  irksome  process  of 
approaclung  Government.  I  think  we  from  the  Madras  Presidency  may 
be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  especially  those  from 
South  India  who  are  settled  in  those  countries.  I  have  received  several 
letters  from  responsible  men  in  those  countries  that  the  Indians  there  are 
anxious  to  have  south  Indian  rice  ;  and  it  is  that  that  made  me  approach 
the  Government.  I  hope  the  Honourable  Member,  even  though  he  is 
not  prepared  to  accept,  the  amendment,  will  give  us  an  assurance  that 
such  quantity  of  rice  as  is  required  according  to  his  own  estimation  wil 
be  supplied  to  those  who  want  it.  In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  the 
Indians  in  those  countries  are  really  very  anxious  to  have  South  Indian 
rice. 

In  South  India,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  price  of  paddy  has  not 
gone  high.  The  quantity  that  is  required  for  Indian  residents  in  these 
two  countries  can  be  safely   exported. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  I  call  on  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Maricair  to  reply. 

After  a  pause  as  there  was  no  immediate  response,  the  Honourable 
the  President  said  :  Does  the  Honourable  Mr.  Maricair  wish  to  reply  or 
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not  ?  If  Honourable  Members  wish  to  speak,  they  must  rise  in  their 
seats,  so  that  I  can  see  them.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  members  if 
they  do  not  otand  up. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  MARICAIR  :  Sir,  I  heard  the  very  interesting 
speeches  made  by  a  number  of  non-official  members,  and  if  I  say  much 
more  about  my  experience  of  the  trade,  Honourable  Members  will  pei- 
haps  think  that  as  a  merchant  myself  I  am  trying  to  make  a  business  over 
it.  I  am  on  the  spot,  and  I  really  understand  the  situation  of  the  Indians 
domiciled  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  in 
Ceylon.  I  am  in  close  touch  with  them,  and  so  I  mentioned  about  the 
representations  which  I  have  been  receiving  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  said  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  he  heard  of  these  representations  irom  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements. As  my  Honourable  friend  Mr.  Annamalai  Chettiyar  said,  if 
the  Government  will  kindly  make  a  reference  to  the  authorities  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  surely  our  statements  will  be  found  to  be  correct. 

With  regard  to  the  figures,  the  Honourable  Member  referred  to  the 
actual  quantity  of  cargo  shipped  during  the  three  years  from  1914-1916. 
Well,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Annamalai  Chettiyar  said,  it  was  during  war  time 
when  the  steamship  companies  were  not  able  to  run  their  steamers  regular- 
ly. Those  were  the  years  when  we  were  not  able  to  find  steamers  to  carry 
our  cargo,  hence  the  figure  is  so  small.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
if  the  figures  previous  to  1914  are  taken  into  account,  Government  will 
see  that  the  quantity  is  much  larger  than    3,600  tons. 

With  regard  to  his  remark,  though  we  are  interested  in  the  people 
who  are  resident  in  Southern  India,  we  have  no  objection  to  Government 
allowing  the  export  from  all  the  ports  of  India.  My  Resolution  refers 
to  the  export  of  rice  from  India  and  not  from  Madras  alone. 

The  fact  of  the  telegrams  and  letteis  I  have  received — and  I  am  sure 
other  Members  and  the  Government  also  would  have  received — which 
distinctly  shows  that  there  are.  surplus  amounts  available  in  the  Provin- 
ces. After  all,  as  some  of  the  non-official  Honourable  Members  said,  it 
is  only  those  who  are  interested, and  the  middlemen  who  want  to  profiteer, 
agitate  for  this  kind  of  arrangement.  It  is  the  merchants  who  realize 
the  situation  thoroughly,  and  not  lawyers,  big  millionaires  and  some  such 
people.  It  is  the  merchants,  the  cultivators  and  the  zamindars  who  real- 
ize the  situation.     The  zamindars  do  not  get  their  crops  sold  and    th< 
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cultivators  do  not  gel  a  sufficient  pric<  t  n  their  paddy  to  meet  their  ex- 
penses and  the  payment  of  taxation.  As  the  Honourable  Members  <<i 
this  Council  an-  aware,  tin-  expenses  of  cultivation  have  gone  so  high  on 

account  oi  increased  wages  and  many  other  things,  that  the  cultivators 
are  finding  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  crops.  As  the  1  lonourable 
Member  for  Government  properly  expresses  it,  if  this  kind  of  restriction  is 
continued  any  longer,  those  paddy  cultivators  will  surely  turn  to  some- 
thing else,  i.e.,  cotton  cultivation.  This  may  probably  be  very  interest- 
ing to  the  Honourable  Sir  Dinshaw  Wacha  for  the  export  to  England  and 
to  other  places. 

I  am  here  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  people  who  are  actually 
starving  over  the  other  side  and  the  padd)  cultivators  of  India,  and  I  am 
so  sorry  the  Govemmenl  could  not  see  its  way  to  accept  my  Resolution. 
I  am  also  sorry  that  some  ol  the  Honourable  Members  of  this  House 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  accept  it  and  to  support  mv  motion. 

As  regards  the  remark  made  by  the  Honourable  Pandit  Ganga  Nath 
Jha,  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  villagers  will  be 
ruined  if  this  is  allowed    .... 

The  Honourable  Dr.  JHA  :  I  did  not  sav  they  would  be  ruined.  I 
said  that  they  would  view  the  removal  of  this  restriction  with  horror. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  MARICAIR  :  Well,  if  it  is  not  so.  it  will  be  in 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  that  export  on  a  certain  scale  should  be 
allowed.  As  a  matter  of  fad  .  it  is  the  first  time  in  our  lives  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ever  interfered  with  such  restrictions, and  there  have  certainly 
been  heavier  famines  than  this  time.  Even  in  those  times  the  Govern- 
ment never  thought  of  imposing  such  heavy  restrictions.  It  is  most  dis- 
appointing that  the  Government  feel  they  must  continue  the  restriction 
f<<r  some  more  time.     If  it  is  continued,  Id"  not  know  what  will  happen. 

With  regard  to  the  price  the  Honourable  Member  mentioned  in  Tan- 
jore,  i.e.,  Rs.  8-12-0  per  maund  of  rice  we  have  no  such  system  in  our  dis- 
trict and  there  are  no  bags  of  maund-.  like  what  is  in  vogiu  in  Calcutta- 
Our  bags  contain  195  lbs.  and  are  equal  to  'J.\  maunds.  The  price  at  pre- 
sent is  Rs.  17  per  bag,  i.e.,  for  the  superior  quality.and  so  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  figure  quoted  by  the  Honourable  Member  i< 
somewhat  inaccurate.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  situation  as  it 
stands  at  present  is  uncertain.  With  regard  to  Ceylon,  some  of  the  non- 
official  and  officials  of  Ceylon  had  a  deputation  with  the  Government 
of  India  some  time  ago  ;ind  they  have  applied  for  60.000  tons,  and  I  can 
sav  that  it  was  verv  kind  of  the  Government  t<>  allow  them  15.000  tons. 
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If  the  Government  of  India,  however,  think  that  the  deputation  sent 
up  by  the  Government  of  Ceylon  and  by  the  people  of  Ceylon  was  genuine, 
could  not  the  Government  of  India  see  its  way  to  increase  this  allotment 
by  a  further  15,000  tons  and  bring  it  up  to  a  total  of  30,000  tons,  because 
the  present  allotment,  as  we  ail  know,  is  insufficient  ?  Another  important 
point  which  I  wish  to  make,  for  the  information  of  this  Council,  is  that  the 
allotment  made  by  the  Governmeut,  is  to  import  one  million  and  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  rice  from  Burma  to  India.  I  do  not  think  such 
a  heavy  import  is  needed  and  I  may  at  once  say  that  the  Government  of 
India  are  well  aware  under  the  orders  issued  last  }  ear  that  a  large  quantity 
which  has  been  landed  by  Best  and  Company  and  Walker  and  Company 
and  one  or  two  Indian  firms  is  lying  undisposed  of.  At  this  stage,  the 
new  cargo  is  imported,  I  may  say  that  the  Government  of  India  would  no 
doubt  have  received  inform? tion  that  those  importers  have  sustained  a 
serious  loss.  These  imports  were  unnecessary  and  I  believe  that  a  large 
quantity  has  already  arrived.  I  a^k  the  Honourable  Members  of  this 
Council  not  to  mistake  me,  for  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of 
selfishness  or  self-interest.  Last  week  I  consigned  by  a  steamer  called 
the  Torilla'  from  Ak\  ab  to  Tuticonn  a  cargo  of  64,515  bags  of  paddy,  and 
this  cargo  is  still  lying  undisposed  of.  There  is  no  demand  for  it  and  I 
can  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  slackness  in  that  business  especially  as 
regards  Burma  rice  and  paddy.  This  is  due  to  Southern  India  having  so 
much  surplus  m  the  country,  both  of  last  year's  and  this  year's  crop  and 
consequently  Southern  India  could  have  easily  allowed  a  certain  quantity 
to  go  abroad.  And  so.  Sir,  I  request  once  more  that  due  consideration 
may  be  given  to  the  mattei.  I  am  sure  that  my  motion  will  be  rejected 
if  I  insist  upon  it,  and  so  I  have  no  other  course  but  to  withdraw  it.  I 
may  say  one  thing  :  I  hope  that  the  Government  will  consider  my  Resolu- 
tion and  see  what  it  can  do.  Since  the  Government  itself  is  satisfied  that 
our  statement  is  correct,  I  hope  the  Government  will  do  the  needful  in 
allowing  a  certain  amount  of  rice  to  go  abroad.  With  these  few  remarks 
I  withdraw  my    Resolution. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Do  I  understand  the  Honour- 
able Member,  having  argued  the  Resolution  at  length,  now  desires  to 
withdraw  it  ? 

The  Honourable  Mr.  MARICAIR  :  Yes,  Sir. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Council  that  -the  •Honourable  Member  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
his  Resolution  ? 

The  Resolution  was  by  leave  withdrawn. 
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8th  March  1921. 
Rice  Control  Profits  for  benefit  oi  Cultivators. 
Question. 

194.  The  Honourable  MAUNG  PU  BYE  :  (a)  is  it  a  fact  that  the 
Government  of  India  agreed  that  the  whole  oi  the  rice  control  profits  de- 
rived last  year  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  LoeaJ  Goyernment 
of  Burma  for  expenditure  for  the  benehf  oi  the  cultivators  ? 

(b)  If  so,  do  the  Govemiinent  propose  to  inquire  and  see  that  the 
allotted  sum  of  money  is  not  spenl  on  ;w\  other  purpi  sesthah  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cultivators  ? 

(c)  Do  the  Government  propose  to  ee  that  bh<  wholeeosl  of  the 
proposed  construction  of  railway  s  at  thi  ^Pyinmana  to  Taungd- 
wmgyi,  Alon  to  Saingbyia  and  Moulmetn  to  Ye,  may  not  be  taken  from 
ihe  rice  control  profit  allotment  ? 

(d)  11  the  answer  to  (<?)  be  in  the  r*  -.aim  .  d< i  Go% ■  timent  propose 
to  see  that  the  profit  or  income  from  these  rail  •  :t<  nsions  be  ear- 
marked for  the  future  benefit  of  the  cultivators  only  to  relieve  them  of 
indebtedness  and  for  veterinary  aid  to  the  agricultural  cattle  ? 

Answer. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  P>.  N.  SARMA  :  («)  V    . 

(b),  (c)  and  (d).     The  decision  as  to  what  will  benefit  the 

cultivators  is  a  matter  of  which  the  Government  <•;  India  at  to 

leave  to  the  Local  Government  which  has  mtimdte  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  opportunities  of  consulting  local  opinion,      rhe  i  xpendi- 
ture  will  of  course  be  subject  to  the  sanction  of  (he  Government  "f  India 
in  cases  where  tins  sanction  is  required  by  financial  or  other  nil     . 
COUNCIL  OF   Si  \  I  I 
9th    March  1921. 

RESOLUTION  RE  :  EXPORT  OV  FOOD-GRAINS. 

The  Honourable  Sardah  JOGENDRA  SINGH  ;  Sir,  I  beg  Lo  move 
the  following  Resolution  : — 

This  Council  recommends  to  the  Governoi  <  ■  -  era!  in  i  ouneii  that 
all  restrictions  on  exporl  oi  food-grains  from  Lndij.br  removed  forth- 
with.' 

The  Honourable  The  PRESIDENT  :  I  should  like  toheai  the  Hon- 
ourable M.'hiUt  on  our  point  tx  fore  he  proci  m  d  a 
Resolution  vet}  similar  to  this  the  other  daj .    Will  he  show  in  what 
he  considers  his  Resoluti  >fl  different  from  the  our  ah                        I  of  ? 

The  tfoNOURABLi   Sardar  JOGENDRA  SINGH    Thai  related  only 

to  M.  <■  ,\.nd  tins  i.  lab 
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The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT:  Do  1  understand  his  arguments 

arc  different  ? 

The  Honourable  Sardar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  The  argu. 
ments  are 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  What  I  wish  to  be  satisfied  is 
this  that  this  Resolution  is  not  in  substance  the  same  as  was  moved  by  an 
Honourable  Member.  If  the  Honourable  Member  can  give  me  an  assur- 
ance that  the  arguments  he  proposes  to  give  and  the  instances  he  pro- 
poses to  cite  are  different  and  the  object  of  the  Resolution  is  different,  I 
will  permit  him  to  proceed. 

The  Honourable  Sardar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  I  think  it  is  dif- 
ferent. I  have  not  got  the  other  Resolution  with  me  at  present.  But, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  that  Resolution  asked  onl}7  that  certain  quantities  of 
rice  be  released  for  export.  This  Resolution  asks  that  the  entire  restric- 
tions be  removed. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  In  the  circumstances,  on  the 
a^urancc  of  the  Honourable  Member,  he  may  proceed. 

The  Honourable  Saruar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  In  moving  this 
Resolution  I  wish  to  clear  certain  misconceptions  which  are  obscuring  the 
question.  There  were  no  restrictions  on  export  of  food-grains  before  the 
war.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  that  restrictions  were  introduced.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  but  I  can  assert 
without  any  fear  ot  contradiction  that  the  loss  to  Inaia  on  account  of 
this  control  runs  into  millions.  Perhaps  the  Revenue  Member  or  the 
Minister  for  Commerce,  will  tell  us  the  exact  figures  representing  difference 
between  Indian  prices  and  world-prices  for  the  goods  supplied  by  India 
during  the  war.  India  is  an  agricultural  country.  The  bulk  of  Indian 
population  (nearly  80  per  cent.)  is  agricultural.  The  remaining  20  per  cent, 
include  the  labouring  and  the  trading  classes.  So  far  as  the  agricultural 
population  is  concerned,  it  produces  its  own  food  and  we  need  have  no 
anxiety  about  it.  The  agriculturist  keeps  enough  grain  for  himself  and 
his  family .  He  keeps  the  seed  and  only  offers  the  surplus  for  sale.  This 
surplus  he.  cannot  store  for  any  lengl  h  of  *imc.  Weevils  attack  wheat  and 
other  crops  and  he  must  sell  in  good  tune,  which  is  generally  within  three 
to  six  months  of  harvesting.  The  restriction  on  exports,  therefore,  means 
the  accumulations  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  middlemen.  The  cultivator 
joses  his  legitimate  profits  and  the  middleman  speculates  for  gain.  Will 
the  Government  be  pleased,  to  say  the  amount  paid  in  discount  to  the  ex. 
porters  during  this  period  of  control  .J    lo  the  tradesman    again  the  nce 
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in  the  prices  <>i  food  is  of  no  greal  importance,  and  the  wage-earner  can 

always  depend  upon  getting  better  wages  when  the  price  of  food-stuffs 
rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  tho  rise  of  prices  all  round.    Now  I  a-k  you, 
is  there  any  other  industry  so  controlled  ?    The  manufacturers  of  every 
other  country  have  been  allow.-d  1<>  maintain  a  race  between  wages  and 
prices,  and  it  is  only  the  agriculturist  who  must  spend  more  on  his  pro- 
duce but  gain  no  more  than    before.     Is  it  becasue    he  is    patient  and 
dumb  that  we  can  deal  with  him  in  this  way  ?    He  lias  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions  in  the  matter  of  revenue  and  rent  from  the  sale  of  his  surplus  pro- 
duce.    He  has  to  buy  himsell  and  his  family  clothes,  bullocks  and  cows, 
implements  and  other  things  f<>r  which  he  has  to  pay  three  times  as  much 
as  he  did  before  the  war.     1  low  can  he  do  SO  if  the  price  Orhis  own  produce 
remains  unchanged  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he,  too,  is  getting  discontent- 
ed ?  His  needs  are  few  and  if  even  these  he  cannot  meet,  it  means  almost 
the  end  of  things  101  him,  If  better  prices  for  other  things  bring;  prosper- 
ity to  the  manufacturer,  why  should  better  prices  be  wrong  for  the  food 
producers  ?      Indeed,  1  hold  that  high  puces  of  food-stuffs  are  necessary 
for  agricultural  prosperity.      There  can  be  no  stability  in    wages  till  the 
agricultural  wage  is  fair  and  fully  established.       The  Revenue  Member 
made  futile  answers  to  my  questions.     .     .     . 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Order,  order.    What  did  1 
hear  the  Honourable  Member  say  ? 

The  Honourable  Sardar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  1  said  the  Revenue 
Member  made  futile  answers  to  my  questions. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  What  kind  of  answers  ? 
The  Honourable  Sardar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  Futile  answers. 

The  Honourable  THE  PRESIDENT  :  You  must  not  use  the  word 
'futile.' 

The  Honoi  rable  Sardar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  1  am  sorry,  but 
'h.it  i-  how  they  impressed  me. 

The  Honourabli  nu  PRESIDENl  Order,  order.  I  musl  ask 
tlie  Honourable    Membei  i<-  withdraw  the  word  'futile.' 

The  Honourable  Sardar  JOGENDRA  STNGH  :  1  withdraw  the 
word.  The  Revenue  Member  made  unconvincing  answers  to  my  qucs- 
Uons  asking  him  to  tell  us  whal  the  agriculturi  l'i  wage  was  in  various 
Provin< es  and  what  wen  th<  agricultural  incom   '»  on  which  land-revenue 
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was  assessed.  I  can  assure  him  he  cannot  pass  over  these  questions 
lightly.  The  agriculturist  must  have  a  lair  wage  and  the  levenue  as 
sessed  on  his  income  should  bear  some  relation  to  other  taxes. 

I    know  how  educated  and  uneducated  men  look  back  to  the  days  that 
are  gone  when  grain,  was  cheap  and  ghee  was  plentiful.     Imagination 
can  always  invest  the  past  with  a  mystery  and  splendour,  but  we  have 
pictures  of  ancient  India  in  history  and  of  famines  which  came  in  spite  of 
the  supposed  plentitude.     The  conditions  from   Province  to  Province 
differed  from  starvation  by  famine  m  one  place  to   plenty  cf    food  in 
another.     We  have  dear  food,  but  nowhere  now  rn  India    need    a    man 
die  of  starvation.     If  the  prices  of  food-grains  are  to  be  kept  down, it  is 
like  telling  the  agriculturist  that  he  can  have  food,  but  he  must  not  buy 
for  himself  clothes  or  any  other  necessities  of  life.     It  is  like  cutting  him 
off  from  all  that  the  civilised  world  offers.     Railway  travelling,  labour- 
saving  machines,clothes  and  other  little  comforts  knock  at  his  door  and 
call  him  to  open  his  purse  strings.     You  could  raise  protection  walls  in 
the  days  of  the  bullock  cart,  but  now  when  the  world  is  interlinked  it  is 
impossible  to  create  stagnant  pools  of  protected  production.    You  cannot 
buy  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  keep  your  own  produce  out  of  these- 
The  Budget  just  presented  proves  the  folly  of  such  an  attempt.   We  came 
with  a  trade  balance  in  our  favour  and  to-day  we  are  a  debtor  nation  and 
new  taxes  have  to  be  raised  to  meet  our  expenditure.     More  than  half  our 
income  is  needed  for  our  army.     When  shall  we  realise  that  free  trade  and 
International  understanding  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  many  preventive 
ills  from  which  the  nations  or  the  world  suffer  ?     Here  and  there  men  get 
lucid  moments  in  this  mad  house  of  a  world  and  call  for  unity,  but  the 
jdeas  which  rule  the  crowd  have  not  yet  been  dethroned.    Germany    will 
have  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  for  the  future.     Her  misfortune  may  prove  her 
salvation.     The  money  she  may  have  to  pay  in  reparation  may  not  equal 
the  military  expenditure  which  victorious  Germany  might  have  been  called 
upon  to  shoulder.     The  world  is  now  a  united  whole.     We  must  produce 
freely  and  exchange  freely,  if  humanity  is  to  come  to  its  own  and  inherit 
its  share  of  labour  and  joy. 

Man-made  machines  have  out-stripped  the  minds  of  men.  Railroads 
and  steamship  lines  have  linked  the  world,  while  we  still  think  in  old 
ways  when  the  bullock  cart  and  the  camel  ruled  the  road  and  set  limits 
to  districts  and  countries  ;  to-day  trade  currents  are  racing  through  the 
world  and  the  wheel  of  wealth  is  moving.  1  only  wish  it  did  move  more 
freely  and  was  nut  seltishlv  retarded  by  interested  nations.    It  can  gathei 
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and  distribute,  but  standing  still  il  lias  nothing  to  offer  and  is  soon  strip- 
ped of  its  treasures.  By  retarding  it  we  starve  ourselves  and  inflict  star- 
vation on  others.  The  world  can  only  prosper  together,  living  a  part, 
it  can  only  refuse  to  enjoy  the  bounties  which  nature  distributes  every 
morning  in  the  name  of  the  gods. 

The  restrictions  on  export,  if  wc  look  clearly  and  closely,  do  not  really 
work  towards  the  provision  of  more  food.  Increased  production  only  can 
regulate  the  level  of  prices.  Continued  fpod  control  means  cutting  India 
off  the  markets  of  the  World.     High  prices  would  have  stimulated  pioduc 

tiori  and  provided  natural  remedies  against  unreasonable  prices.  Con- 
trolled prices  mean  controlled  production, which  means'  delaying  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions. 

We  have  now  considered  the  general  economic  grounds.  Let  us  now 
pass  undei  review  some  of  the  special  facts  and  figures  relating  particular- 
ly to  our  exports.  Th'  question  whether  exports  of  food-grains  are  to  be 
allowed  or  restricted  can  hanlly  be  decided  on  the  figures  available  for  the 
outturn  ot  the  particular  crops.  There  are  no  published  estimates  of  the 
outturn  of  some  of  the  coarse  food-crops  such  as  jowar  and  bajra,  which 
are  generally  used  by  the  consumer  for  food.  If,  howevei ,  we  take  up  the 
position  that  the  amount  of  any  particular  crop  available  for  export  must 
depend  on  the  outturn  of  that  particular  crop, we  find  that  past  figures  in 
normal  times  do  not  support  this  view.  Take  for  example  wheat  figures  of 
outturn  and  of  export  pf  whe.it  for  the  following  five  years  before  the 
war  : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Year. 

Production  in 
000  tons. 

Export  in  000 
tons  in  follow- 
ing year. 

Percentage  of 
column  3  on 
column  2. 

1908-09 
1909-10 

1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 

7,639 
9,633 
10,061 
9,92  4 
9.599 

1,050                 13.74 
1,266                  13.14 
1,361         1          13.53 
1,660        |           16.73 
1.202                  12.52 

(At  this  stage  the  President  vacated  his  seat  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Sistri  occupied  the  Chair) 

If  out  of  the  1910-11  crop  only  1,361,000  tons  (one  million  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  thousand)  were  exported  "lie  might  as<nme  that  the 
internal   needs   ,,f   the  eountrv  for   wheat    were    10.061  .000     ton*   minus 
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1,361,000  (one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand)  or  say 
8,700,000  (eight  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand),  and  yet  we  find 
that  out  of  a  crop  of  which  the  outturn  was  only  7,639,000  (seven  million 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand)  tons  in  1908-09,  as  much  as 
1,050,000  (one  million  and  fifty  thousand),  tons  were  exported.  It  will 
be  seen  that  whatever  the  outturn  of  the  crop,  normally  13  per  cent,  to 
14  per  cent,  of  it  is  actually  available  for  export.  The  matter  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  the  vast  population  of  India.  If  three  hundred 
millions  of  people  save  a  pinch  of  grain  a  day  say  1-16  of  a  pound,  we  would 
have  available  for  export  in  the  year  nearly  3  million  tons  of  tood,  so  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  a  large  quantity  of  food  can  be  spared  lor  export 
without  any  necessity  for  examining  the  figures  for  the  outturn  of  parti- 
cular crops. 

There  will  be  some  justification  for  restricting  exports  if  in  times  of 
famine  it  could  be  proved  that  food  moved  cheaply.    But  the  holding  up 
exports  does  not  increase  the  resources  of  the  people  to  buy  the  food  that 
might  be  available.     In  famine  areas  the  people  are  too  poor  to  buy 
food-grains  and  have  to  be  supported  in  some  way  or  the  other  by  Gov- 
ernment.    The  only  effect  of  restriction  on  exports  can  be  that  the  agri- 
culturists not  being  able  to  find  a  full  market  for  their  food-grains  will  be 
driven  to  substitute  non-food  crops  for  food  crops,  thus  to  reduce  India's 
food  supplies  in  the  long  run.     In  the  year  1919  because  there  was  plenty 
of  money  in  the  country  the  maximum  number  ot  people  on  relief  at  any 
one  time-was  560,000,  as  against  a  figure  of  over  6}  millions  in   1900. 
To-day,  again  ,  a  large  population  would  require  relief  if  famine  estab- 
lished itself  in  some  parts  of  India. 

It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  dislocation  produced  by  the  war  and  the 
consequent  demand  at  high  prices  in  foreign  countries  for  India's  produce 
that  restrictions  on  export  were  imposed.  There  is  now  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  removal  of  the  embargo  would  result  in  forcing  up  prices 
in  India  either  by  the  offer  of  high  prices  from  abroad  or  by  draining  this 
country  of  supplies.  The  world-price  of  rice  has  since  last  year  fallen  so 
much  that,  although  1,000,000  (one  million)  tons  have  been  allowed  to  be 
exported  from  Burma  to  foreign  countries,  only  103,180  (one  hundred 
and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty)  tons  have  up  to  date  been  ex- 
ported. The  reason  is  that  the  mam  rice-exporting  countries  in  the  world 
have  now  plenty  of  rice  to  spare.  French  Indo-China  has  had  a  good  crop, 
and  Siam  has  now  resumed  her  place  as  an  exporting  country  having  had 
a  favourable  harvest,  while  in  addition  it  has  recently  been  officially 
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estimated  that  Japan,  which  usually  has  little  or  no  rice  to  spai 
port,  will  owing  to  bumper  crop  this  year  have  no  less  than  a  4,000,000 
(four  millions)  tons  surplus  for  export.      It  mighl  "^ 

case  there  is  no  need  for  India,  which  includes  Burm  nee 

supplies  to  the  world.     But  t! 

Ceylon  and  others  which  prefer  certain  qualities  of  1  my 

other,  and  the  result  of  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  these  qualities  will 
•  give  up  growing  these  qualities  of  rice  of  which  he  cannot  get  the 
superior  price  which  these  superior  qualities  of  rice  comma  the 

trader  in  [ndi  i  and  the  agriculturist  and  the  Indian  consul  sign 

Countries,  such  as  .Mauritius  and  Ceylon,  will  suffer  from     •,  rations, 

while  there  i  10  cum -ponding  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  India  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  consume  these  particular  qualities.  Wl 
hictions  last,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  all  the  many  varieties 
of  rice,  and  allow  any  particular  kind  to  be  exported  withoul  allowing 
pther  kinds  to  be  exported  also,  and  the  only  means  of  coping  with  the 
difficult}  is  to  remove  the  embargo  altogether.  Similarly,  with  wheat — 
prices  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  fallen  from 
t25s.  per  quarter  in  October  last  to  75s.  per  quarter  and  even  lower  now. 
There  are  large  supplies  of  wheat  for  export  from  Canada,  America  and 
Australia,  while  the  internal  wheat  resources  of  most  ital  count 

and  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  increase  d  by  the  special  measures 
of  encouragement  given  to  the  i  »cal  producer  to  put  land  under  wheat. 
There  is  not  the  I  tightest  gi  und  foi  the  apprehension  that  India  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  more  than  she  can  spare  to  the  outside  world,  t  >i  the 
400,000  (four  hundred  thousand)  tons  of  Indian  wheat  r<  leased  for  ex- 
port on  Government  account  in  October  last  onlj  some  250,000  (two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand)  tons  have  bee-  purchased  and  sold  to  foreign 
countries. 

(At  this  stage  the  Honourable  the  President  resumed  his  seat.) 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  probable  demand  for  In- 
dian wheat. 

There  may  be  some  false  ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  food-stuffs  which 
normally  do  leave  India.  In  normal  times  India  proper  takes  a  fair  quan- 
ta v  of  rice  from  Burma,  and  exports  the  better  qualities  of  rice  and  wheat. 

the  four  years  endii  g  1912-13  the  average  exports  of  Burma  ri< 
India  were  432,41 1  (torn-  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousa]  d,  four  hundred 
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and  eleven)  tons,  but  during  the  same  years  the  net  exports  of  food-stuffs 
irom  India  proper,  i.e.,  excluding  Burma  were  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Quantity  in  tons. 

1909-10      .... 
1910-11       . 
1911-12      . 
1912-13      . 

632.062 
1 ,294,584 
2,835,370 
3,135.482 

This  yea;  the  Government  of  India  have  provisionally  reserved  ovei 
1,000,000  tons  of  Burma  rice  for  India,  i.e.,  567,589  tons  more  than  the 
average  imports  of  rice  from  Burma  to  India. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  I  thought,  when  he  began  his 
Resolution,  he  had  promised  me  that  he  would  not  talk  about  rice. 

The  Honourable  Sardar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  I  did  so  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  Sir.     The  question  now  is  limited  only  to  exports  of  rice. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Order,  order.  I  have  been 
out  of  the  Council,  but  I  understood  that  he  was  discussing  the  question  oj 
export  of  Burma  rice.  Did  we  not  deal  with  that  question  in  this  Council 
before  ? 

The  Honourable  Sardar  JOGENDRA  SINGH  :  I  submit  to  yom 
ruling,  Sir,  and  I  leave  it  there.  Since  the  question  of  rice  has  been  ruled 
Out,  I  will  not  -ay  anything  about  it,  and  I  will  conclude. 

It  is  not  in  the  economic  interests  of  the  country  to  continue  the 
embargo  ;  there  is  .  o  i  eed  for  Indian  wheat  in  foreign  countries  so  there 
will  be  no  export.  The  normal  condition  is  that  exports  of  food-stuffs 
are  unrestricted,  and  the  onus  of  proving  that  there  is  any  need  for  an 
embargo  should  be  on  those  who  assert  that  it  is  necessary,  not  on  those 
who  take  up  the  position  that  it  is  unnecessary.  If  the  embargo  is  removed 
on  the  export  of  wheat  and  rice,  there  is  no  need  to  retain  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  any  other  food-grains,  the  export  of  which  from  India  is 
normally  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  SETHNA  :  Sir,  before  I  begin,  may  I  request 
your  ruling  on  a  point  of  order.  You  ruled  that  no  reference  need  be  made 
to  rice  because  of  the  Resolution  on  this  subject  having  been  before  the 
House  once  before.  The  point  of  order  is  this.  Suppose  this  Resolution 
passes,  then  are  we  to  assume  that  Government  are  to  take  no  action  in 
regard  to  rice  ? 
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The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  My  point  is  this.  It  is  a  very 
imple  one.  If  we  did  discuss— 1  believe  we  did,— a  Resolution  dealing 
tubstantially  in  some  respects  with  this  subject,  then  a  Resolution  id 
jbfar  as  it  deals  with  that  subject,  cannot  be  moved  in  th<  same  Session 
is  it  is  quite  obvious  thai  the  whole  includes  the  part.  It  1  were  to  allow 
i  revival  of  the  discussion  on  a  Resolution,  which  appeared  under  a  dif- 
ferent fonu,  then  in  so  far  as  we  have  <  ov<  red  the  ground,  we  should  go 
)vei  it  again.  It  is  a  ver)  simple  point,  and  I  think  it  will  appeal  to  the 
Council.  It  is  difficult  foi  me  to  apply  tli.it  in  individual  cases,  and  if 
honourable  Members  do  not  giveeffe<  I  to  tins  ruling  in  general  terms  and 
i)  the  spirit,  it  is  in  possible  [or  tne  to  interven<  to  stop  everj  member 
,vlu>  mentions  rice  and  who  indeed  may  well  be  in  order.  The  main  thing 
8,  w<    ihould  not  re-discuss  what  we  have  alread3  dia  ussed. 

The  Honourable  MR.  SETHNA.:  Thank  you,  Sir.  I  will  take  earc 
to  be  wiser. 

1  rise  to  support  this  Resolution  and  sa}  a  [ew  words  in  that  connec- 
tion. 1  think  the  Honourable  Sardar  Jogei  dra  Singh  is  rend*  ring  a  sei- 
vice  both  to  the  Government  of  India  as  also  to  the  public  of  this  country 
in  bringing  forward  a  discussion  on  this  Resolution  al  the  present  s1 

And  if  the  Government  of  India  are  nov  disposed  to  n  move  such  res- 
triction they  will  certainly  welcome  a  mandate  from  the  representatives  of 
the  public  such  as  this  Council  is  composed  of.  1  am  sure  that  the  think- 
ing public  of  this  country  will  also  welcome  a  liscussion  on  the  subject, 
because  a  time  has  been  reached  when  perhaps  this  control  mighl  well  be 
removed.  .Sir,  the  control  of  food-stuffs  is  something  new  in  the  histoi 
this  country.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  suffers  from 
drought  and  famine  as  does  India,  and  yet  in  its  past  history  we  do  not 
know  of  restrictions  on  the  export  of  food-grains  having  been  introduced 
b\  Government  at  any  stage.  If  Government  had  done  so  during  the 
war,  it  was  because  of  the  conditions  that  then  arose.  Our  Allies  who 
even  if  they  could  grow  (  ted  from  doing  so  on  account 

of  conditions  p  rhich 

could  giv<  ■  f  those  coun- 

tries.     But,  Sir,  t)  id  not  care  to 

bargain,  but  were  qi  to  pay  wh  i  led, 

with  the  re  i  ill    :".  that 

exports  were  on  a  mi   hlargt      -•    rymuchla     sr,  scale  than  before  and, 

still,  the  position  of  affairs  helped  the  profil 
The  question  now  is,  Sir.  whether  that  condition  now  continues  ?        Tue 
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Honourable  Sardar  Jogendra  Singh  has  referred  to  the  fact  of  40,000  tons 
of  wheat  being  released  by  Government,  and  I  think  lie  mentioned  that 
250,000  tons  were  purchased  and  exported.    If  my  information  is  correct, 
the  purchases  have  been  to  the  extent  of  300,000  and  perhaps  shipment 
to  the  extent  of  250,000  as  he  mentioned.    But,  Sir,  what  we  have  got  to 
ascertain  from  this  release  is,  whether  the  release  of  400,000  tons  has  so 
appreciably  raised  the  price  of  vheat  in  this  country  as  to  enable  us  to 
continue  to  control  exports.     I  contend,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  that 
although  400,000  tons  have  been  released,  not  more  than  250,000  tons 
have  been  shipped,  and  I  further  contend  that  the  purchase  of  these 
250,000  tons  has  not  helped  prices  to  the  extent  that  should  be  possible 
to  the  consumer.     Then,  Sir,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  and  also  the  public  are  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  removing  the  control  which  exists  to-day.     1  welcome  the  Resolution, 
coming  as  it  does  just  at  the   present  moment,  because  the  crop  is  being 
reaped  and  the  northern  exports  of  wheat  are  generally  made  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  If  exports  are  made  in  April  and  May,purchascs 
have  to  be  made  in  regard  to  such  exports  some  months  in  advance,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  they  were  made.  If,  therefore,  Western  countries  desire 
to  participate  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  wheat,  the}-  must  instruct  their 
agents  in  this  country  to  do  so  just  now.  But  the  exporting  firms  in  this 
country  are,  aud  must  be,  in  great  suspense,  not  knowing   their  position 
or  whether,  if  they  make  any  forward  contracts,  Government  will  allow 
them  to  ship  the  quantities  they  desire  to.  Therefore,     I  say,  Sir,  the 
Resolution  is  most  opportune  coming  as  it  does  at  the  present  moment. 

Sir,  only  yesterday  we  received  the  Gazette  of  India  in  which  we  find 
from  the  departmental  statistics  that  there  is  considerable  improvement 
in  the  total  acreage  of  this  country.  In  the  Report  dated  Calcutta,  Feb- 
ruary the  8th,  we  find  that  the  area  reported  in  the  first  forecast  for  1920. 
21,  made  in  January,  was  22,575,000  which  has  increased  in  a  month's 
time  to  23,350,000,  showing  an  increase  of  775,000  acres.  And  T  hope ,  Sir, 
that  the  latter  rains  that  we  have  had  will  also  improve  the  yield  per 
acre,  all  of  which  tends  to  the  conviction  that  perhaps  the  time  has  arrived, 
as  the  Hon'ble  Mover  has  said,  for  considering  the  question  of  removing 
control.  Again,  Sir,  I  would  ask  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
Resolution  was  moved  by  some  one  who  possesses  not  only  first-hand  in- 
formation and  who,  as  I  understand,  owns  several  hundred  acres  himself, 
but  also  comes  from  a  Province  which  is  the  granary  of  India.  For  I 
understand  that  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  Punjab  is  responsible  for 
nearly  one-third  of  the  23|  million  acies  of  land  to  which  1  have  just 
made  a  reference. 
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All  things  considered,  therefore,  Sir,  [take  it  that  this  is  the  psycho* 
logical  moment  for  Government,  as  well  as  for  the  public,  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  1  do  hope  that  this  control,  which  was  introduced  as  a  wax 
measure,  will  be  admitted  to  need  removal  for  the  benefit- of  the  country 
at  large,  and  I  contend,  Sir,  that  the  removal  will  go  far  to  benefit  the 
country.  The  Honourable  Sardar  Sahib  in  the  course  of  his  speech1  gave 
us  some  ver\  interesting  figures,  figures,  even  the  best  that  I  have  met;  are 
never  entertaining,  but  there  is  one  figure  which  he  quoted  for  which  I 
need  ask  no  excuse  of  the  I  louse  for  quoting  again.  It  is  this.  He  obsei  \  - 
ed  1  hat  If  the  total  population  of  this  count  ry  deprived  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  only  1- 16th  of  a  pound  of  food-stuffs  per  head,  it  would  result  in 
tic  saving  of  a  quantity  as  large  as  one  million  and  a  half  tons  which 
would  be  available  for  export.  I  leave  it  to  the  House  to  imagine  what  this 
means,  particularly  .it  a  time  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us  and, 
if  these  exports  were  allowed,  how  greatly  it  would  improve  the  ]x>sition 
of  India. 

rhe  Honourable  Colonel  Sir  UMAR  HAY  AT  KHAN  :  Sir,  after 
the  able  speech  which  has  been  delivered  by  my  friend  the  Sirdar  Sahib  I 
think  it  is  very  difficult  to  add  anything.  Ml  the  Zamindars  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  him.     1.  as  a  Zamindar,  cannot  but  support  the  Resolution^ 

and  thank  him  on  behalf  of  all  the  Zamindars.  We  in  India,  I  think,  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  yet  we  are  told  that,  though  we  form  the 
bulk,  we  must  be  under  the  minority  winch  does  not  cultivate  the  land. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  a  very  lonp  time.  It  is  not  only  that  we  suffer 
in  this  way,  but  we  cannot  sell  our  own  produce  or  our  own  property. 
It  is  ,i  curious  thing.  Suppose  I  had  this  thing,  this  bundle  of  papers  of 
m\  own,  a  man  gives  me  Rs.  20,  another  offers  Rs.  10,  and  I  am  told  that 
I  must  sell  it  forRs.  10  and  not  for  Rs.  20.  If  this  was  nil  the  trouble, 
perhaps  we  would  submit.  But  each  day  comes  heavier  taxation  on  the 
land  and  this  is  because  we  have  not  got  a  sufficient  voice.  All  those  men 
who  have  got  money  and  not  laud,  educate  their  son*--,  and  they  predom- 
inate everywhere.  They  are  in  the  Councils,  thc\  are  in  the  services,  in 
fact  the}  dictate  to  Government,  and  because  they  are  also  agitaton 
Government  think-  it  is  rather  difficult  to  shut  their  mouths. 

y  know  thai  the  Zamindars  are  not  going  to  agitate  and  so  nobody 
listens  to  them.  I  think  it  is  high  time  to  stop  their  influence  and  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  US.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  justice.  Kverv- 
body  gets  justice  who  asks  for  it, except  we  poor  people  who  do  not  get  it. 
Apart  from  all  this,  unfonw  itely,  we  have  been  th<  pre]  of  everyl 
fhe  lambardar,  th<  zail<  .  various  others  com<  and  live 
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on  us.  If  wc  cannot  sell  our  grain,  and  Government  does  not  allow  us  to 
sell  it  for  better  prices — and  low  paid  officials  live  on  us — our  lot  becomes 
unbearable.  Again,  these  handohasls  or  settlements  are  in  themselves  an 
awful  trouble. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  ;  We  are  not  discussing  the 
question  of  settlement,  but  the  question  of  export  of  food-grains,  and  the 
Honourable  Member  has  already  wandered  at  some  length  from  the  Reso- 
lution, and  I  hope  he  will  now  come  close  to  it. 

The  Honourable  Colonel  Sir  UMAR  HAY  AT  KHAN  :  These  are 
also  the  difficulties  that  bear  heavily  on  us.  If  we  were  merely  stopped 
from  exporting  our  grain  we  might  bear  up,  but  we  have  got  other  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  and  that  is  why  I  say,  Sir,  that  we  should  get 
justice.  Again,  the  produce  that  wc  can  get  from  a  particular  are?; 
sometimes  forms  a  bare  subsistence,  and  if  anything  further  is  imposed, 
really  it  is  our  stomach  that  is  taxed,  and  so  it  is  taken  out  of  the  stom- 
achs of  the  poor  Zamindars.  People  who  have  not  got  land  may  earn 
Rs.  2,000,  but  still  would  not  pay  a  single  pice  to  Government,  but  if  we 
earn  ten  annas  we  must  pay  a  tax  on  it.  That  is  very  unequal  tieatment. 
So,  in  conclusion,  I  would  only  say  that  I  hope  the  Sardar  Sahib  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  many  other  friends  who,  after  talking  the  matter 
over  with  others,  withdraw  their  motions.  I  would  ask  him  to  stick  to 
his  motion  and  let  us  see  who  are  for  the  Zamindars,  and  who  are  for  the 
money-lenders. 

The  Honourable  B.  N.  SARMA  :  Sir,  the  Government  welcome  the 
Resolution,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  anxious  to  knoy;  v/hat  the 
mind  of  the  country  is  on  this  important  question,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  also  to  find  some  time  to  give  us  an 
expression  of  their  opinion  on  this  vital  problem. 

The  Honourable  Sardar  Bahadur  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  elemen- 
tary principles  of  free  trade,  and  upon  the  violation  of  those  principles  by 
the  Government  in  the  past  in  restricting  the  export  of  food-stuffs  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  done.  I  have  alreadjf,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
informed  the  House  that  the  Government  were  only  too  anxious  to  re- 
move the  embargo  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  if  they  can  only  see  their 
way  to  do  it,  and  even  now  the}'  are  exploring  all  possibilities  for  adopting 
such  a  course.  I  looked  for  some  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
the  Honourable  Member  who  is  speaking  for  the  Zamindars  in  the  Pun- 
jab, but  1  must  i  onfess  that  i  have  been  disappointed     1  should  have  liked 
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him  to  have  told  us  what  he  expects  would  be  the  condition  of  the  food- 
supply  mi  his  Province,  how  many  arc  the  landholders  in  his  Province  wh" 
have  suffered  by  reason  of  this  embargo  on  export,  who  are  suffering  nOW 
by  reason  of  its  continuance,  whether  he  has  got  ariy  reliable  estimate, 
better  than  the  one  which  the  Governmenl  has,  of  the  stocks  of  food 
supplies  in  the  country  which  are  rotting  in  the  granaries  because  they  are 
•not  exported  1  should  have  liked  some  information  on  that  subject  to 
enable  the  Government  to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  was  too  much  really,  because  this  is  a  matter  a  which  only 
vague  generalities  are  possible,  and  1  was  nol  surprised  thai  Government 
could  gel  no  nearer  to  the  solution  alter  hearing  the  speejji  than  before. 

I  would  like  to  comet  one  misconception  in  the  beginning,  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  has  been  somehow  hitting  very  bard  the  Zamin- 
dars  in  the  Punjab  and  in  other  Provinces  who  are  cultivators.  I  do 
admit  that  a  few  of  them  would  have  made  much  larger  profit  from  the 
surplus  in  their  hands  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  but  that  probabh  is,  I  submit  to  the  House,  a  very  very 
negligible  number,  though  very  Important  from  the  point  of  the  men 
affected,  commanding  men  of  influence  in  the  country  who  have  got  the 
ability  to  make  themselves  heard.  It  was  curious  that  in  the  Punjab, 
when  'he  term  Zamindars  is  applied  to  landed  proprietors  among  whom 
are  included  what  we  call  ryots  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  out  of  a  total  of 
3,951,0<X)  there  were  onl)  317,538  majors — I  am  excluding  minors  and 
females  who  paid  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  20  and  more  to  the  Government . 
Therefore,  it  is  only  one-tenth  of  these  peasant  proprietors,  or  Zamindars 
in  the  Punjab  who  paid  a  land  revenue  ■>(  Rs.  20,  and  I  should  think  it  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  remaining  number  who  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  export  to  any  appreciable  scale,  could  have 
suffered  much,  and  1  have  no  figures  to  show  of  this  number  317,538 
what  the  number  is  who  really  pay  any  considerable  revenue,  and  who  are 
likely  to  bs  in  possession  of  lar<>-  surplus  stocks,  and  must  presumably 
have  suffered  by  reasou  of  this  embargo,  bu1  I  venture  to  think  that  that 
number  cannot  be  considerable,  though  the  mere  smallm  ss  of  the  number 
is  not  a  point  which  the  Government  can  afford  to  neglect.  Vnd  have 
these  proprietors  done  .so  badly  ?  Th<  price  >f  wheat  on  the  15th  1'.  binary 

1914,  before  the  war,  wasin  Lyallpur  Rs.  3-8-10.  It  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rs.  5-11-0  on  the  15th  February  1,921.  It  was  between  that  pe- 
riod very  much  higher,  somewhere  nearer  Rs.  6  and  more.  Even  a?  it  is, 
the  percentage  increase  is  60  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war  price,  and  1  would 

askjhe  House  as  to  whether  the  landholders  in  the  Punjab,  who  even 
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now  are  able  to  make  60  per  cent,  more  on  their  wheat  produce  than  before 
the  war,  can  be  said  to  have  been  so  cruelly  hit  by  a  stupid  Government 
which  neglects  the  interests  of  the  Zamindars,  and  whether  it  is  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  probable  and  possible  for  the  poor  men  who  may 
be  classed  among  the  consumers — consumers  of  the  produce — to  say  that 
the  landholders  are  out  for  profiteering  if  they  ask  for  more  than  60  per 
cent,  profit.  Well,  Sir,  this  is  a  question  which  has  a  wider  bearing  and 
wider  issues,  and  I  shall  try  to  approach  it  from  that  standpoint,  and  not 
from  the  standpoint  as  to  whether  a  few  people  suffer  by  reason  of  what 
they  may  consider  their  fair  and  legitimate  profits  having  been  reduced  in 
amount. 

Owing  to  the  famine  of  1918-19,  Government  felt  the  wheat  situation 
was  so  difficult  that  they  were  obliged  to  import  Australian  wheat  to  the 
extent  of  140,000  tons  in  1919.  Well,  let  us  for  a  moment  forget  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  1918-19.  The  import  of  wheat,  I  suppose,  is  an  indication 
that  the  Government  felt  that  the  stocks  'in  this  country  were  so  unduly 
depleted,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  that,  instead  of  being  an 
exporting  country,  we  had  to  be  an  importing  country.  Well,  I  need  not 
allude  to  the  enormous  death-rate  during  that  period,  I  need  not  allude  to 
the  great  suffering  during  the  pe/iod  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  the  food 
supply  ;  it  was  phenomenal.  Well,  the  Government,  I  think,  can  take 
credit  for  a  wise  resolve  when  they  said  'we  will  allow  some  time  to  elapse 
for  the  food  stocks  to  be  replenished  in  the  country  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  meet  an  adverse  season,  if  such  an  adverse  season  has  to  be  faced. 
In  1919  20  there  was  a  good  season,  and  there  was  a  production  of  ten 
million  tons  of  wheat.  Therefore,  in  September  of  last  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment, both  in  the  interests  ot  the  agriculturist  as  well  as  in  the  general 
interest,  examined  the  question  and  felt  that  something  might  be  done 
to  ascertain  how  the  position  stood,  and  whether  there  could  be  an  ex- 
port of  400,000  tons  subject  to  the  limitation  of  a  price  of  Rs.  5-8  per 
maund  in  Lyallpur.  There  was  an  outcry.  Well,  theie  will  always  be  an 
outcry  from  interested  quarters,  whether  from  the  Zamindars  or  from 
other  people,  but  I  think  we  shall  have  to  steer  our  course  clear  between 
the  opposing  currents,  without  paying  attention  to  any  ignorant  outcry 
whether  it  comes  from  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Government  were 
exposed  to  the  attack  that  they  were  selling  the  life-blood  of  the  nation 
in  order  to  retrieve  their  exchange  position  ;  but  the  Government  were  not 
moved  in  the  slightest  degiee  by  such  an  ignorant  criticism,,  and  felt. 
that  they  were  doing  right  in  trying  to  see  whether  there  were  any  sur- 
plus stocks  which  waited  to  be  exported,  and  to  give  facilities  for  their 
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export  so  long  as  the  price  of  Rs.  5-8,  which  was  more  than  50    per  cent 
over  the   pre-war  price,     was     not     exceeded.       I      think,      it      would 
have    been     foolish     on      the     part    ol     Government     to     permil,    if 
possible,    an    increase       in     prices       beyond      50      per     cent.,     over 
what  they  were  in  pre-war  times  in  order  to  allow    export   of  any  little 
stocks  that  might  have  been  possibly  exported  if  there  had  been  no 
fixation"  of  price.-.     Now,  what    was    the  result  ?     We  could  export  only 
1/50,000  tons.*     Does  that  indicate  that  there  is  such  a  surplus  stock  in 
the  country  as  finds  a  difficulty  in  hnding  a  market  inside  India  and  have 
to  be  exported  outside  India.     To  my  mind  it  looks  as  if  the  fact  that  the 
400,000  tons  were  not  readily  forthcoming  showed  onc-of  two  things, 
either  that  the  men  who  were  in  possession  of  th<    stocks  thought  that, 
when  the  embargo  was  removed,  the  prices  would  go  up,  <>\    that  there  is 
a  little  surplus  beyond  400,000  or  500,000  tons.     But   let  th.it    pasb. 
What  is  the  situation  with  which  the  Government  is   confronted  to-day  ? 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Sethna  rightly  said  that  we  had  an  improvement  of 
300,000  odd  acres  over  the  crop  estimates  in  January  with  regard  to 
area.     But  may  I  point  out  that  this  is  no  real  improvement,  because  the 
Indian  States'  figures  have  been  subsequently  added  to  it.     But,  how- 
soever that  may  be,  we  find  now  that  then    are  23  million  acres  under 
cultivation  as  against  31  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  eight  million  acres. 
And  this  is  the  description  ot  the  crops  :     The  prospects  of  the  standing 
crop  in  the  Punjab  are  sligtly  below  normal  on  irrigated,  much     below 
normal  on  unirrigated  land.   There  has  been  slight  improvement  owing  to 
the  rains,  but  still  even  in  the  irrigated  areas  blow  normal,    unirrigated 
much  below  normal.'     '  Central  Provinces,  poor.'     'Bombay,  fair  in  irri- 
gated parts,  in  other  places  withering  or  poor.'     Therefore,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  outturn  can  be  very  much  Larger  than  it  was  in     1918-19 
when  the  area  under  wheat  was  L;:*,79S  OIK),  or  slightly  higher  than  the 
.iiea  according  to  the  present   forecast.     I   hope  our  forecast   will  prove 
disappointing  in  the  sense  that    we  gel   a  better  outturn,  but  as  things 
stand  at  present  we  cannot  reas  wably  expect^a  very  much  better  outturn 
than  in  1918-19.     The  area  is  smaller  and,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  the 
total  production  will  be  about  1\  millions,  as  it  was  then,  as  against   10 
millions  of  last  >ear.     So  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  2.5  as  against  the  wheat 
erop  of  last  year,  and  of  17  millions  as  against  an  averaqe  during  the  last 
live  years.     What  was  the  amount  that  was  being  exported  ?     In  the 
best  year  it  was  short  of  one  million  and  a  half.      It  varied,  sometimes  it 

*Nute.— The    proht    tu    (jovernment    «aJ    lis.    00,00,000  '<    pm     ton. 
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was  1-2  or  13,  sometimes  800,000  tons,  and  even  lowei .  Therefore,  He 
normal  defi.it  of  this  year  will  be  mueh  larger  than  the  normal  export 
during  previous  years,  Well,  it  may  be  said  that  in  one  year  which  my 
Honourable  friend  quoted,  if  the  figure  is  correct,  there  were  six  million 
tons  of  outturn ,  but  there  was  a  large  export .  Assuming  it  to  be  so  here 
is  this  difference  The  exports'  of  the  previous  year  were  very  small  and 
there  are  generally  stocks  of  previous  good  years.  Consequently,  we  carT 
only  take  the  position  on  the  average  of  a  certain  period  and  not  during 
that  very  year  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  supply. 

Now  the  second  point  worthy  of  observation  is  that  the  various 
outturns  of  crops  have  been  considerably  revised  during  previous  years 
on  a  more  accurate  basis,  and  consequently  we  can  only  go  on  the  esti- 
mates of  the  last  five  years  usefully  in  comparing  the  present,  and  *ve 
cannot  go  back  for  a  comparison  to  a  period  very  anterior,  vrhen  there 
were  no  proper  statistical  figures  for  parts  of  some  Provinces  and  or 
large  areas.  Well,,  taking  that,  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  that  m  1915- 
16  the  yield  was  8'6  million  tons  of  wheat. 

In  1916  17  ...  •  W'2 

1917-18         ......  " 

1918-19         .  ...  7-5 

1919.20  10*09  or    an  aver- 

age of  9-2,  against  which  we  expect  7'5.  .  1  wish  that  the  picture  were  a 
little  more  rosy  and  bright,  that  the  Government  ina>  act  as  suggested. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  although  the  Government  are  willing  to  examine 
the  question  almost  immediately  and  to  accept  the  proposal  to  with 
draw  the  embargo  on  exports  as  early  as  practicable,  they  cannot  accept 
this  Resolution  which  asks  the  Government  to  remove  the  embargo 
forthwith  or  immediately. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  people  living  on  wheat  mav  live  on  rice  or 
other  food  crops.  Some  of  the  other  food-stuffs  may  replace  one  another 
within  limits,  so'you  cannot  look  only  to  the  yield  of  a  single  crop  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  total  deficiency  of  the  food-supply.  L  will  not  g<>  into 
the  nee  question  again,  but  here  also  we  expect  a  deficiency  according  to 
the  latest  estimate  of  55  million  tons  as  against  last  year.  Honourable 
Membeib  will  leahze  that  India  proper  has  never  had  really  any  surplus  of 
rice  during  the  last  six  years,  or  even  previously.  What  she  was  doing 
was  this.  She  was  getting  inferior  rice  from  Burma  and  exporting  her 
uperioj  rice.  Therefore,  from  the  poinl  -I  view  -f  the  food-supply  of 
""  •   tndia  ha-  n*    -'    '" ,!l  really  more  Mian  a  self-supporting  country 
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It,  therefore,  we  have  to  preserve  Burma  rice  foi  India,  how  can  wr  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  removing  the  embargo  on  rice  or  embark  on  a  new  ex- 
periment immediately  P. 

With  regard  to  the  other  food-stuffs,  the  Honourable  Member  will 
find  that  although  tfcejfe  are  no  forecasts  made  in  respect  of  barle)  .  jowar, 
bajri,  maize  and  -rum,  figures  of  production  are  given,  and  if  he  will  only 
take  the  trouble  to  find  them  he  can  find  them  in  the  statistics  of  crops 
published  everj  year,  But  to  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  1  need  nut  allude 
at  any  great  length,  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  considerabl}  relieve  the 
situation  in  dealing  with  the  other  nop-. 

The  Honourable  Mover  pu1  me  some  questions  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  and  he  was  sorry  thai  mj  answers  on  a  former  occasion  were  not 
v.-r\  convincing,    He.  asked  me  as  to  whether  I  could  tell  bin)  what  the 
agricultural  income  pet  la-ad  of  the  population  is.     He  was  evidently  ol 
opinion  thai  the  (  urzonian  figures  of  Ks.  30  per  head  -till  hold  good,  and 
that  the  t.ovt  niinnit  dared  n«>t  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  subjed 
I  may  say  that  the  question  was  gone  into  in     1914,    audit    was    found 
thai  the  agricultural  income,  even  at  the  prices  ruling  in  1911    was  some- 
where afoobl  Rte  S6,  and  according  to  the  present  prices  it  will   be  much 
more,  say  50  percent,  higher,  but  as  Government  feels  its  responsibility  to 
be  thoroughly  accurate,  it  did  not  publish  the  figures  about   which  u  had 
some  doubts,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  enlighten  him  further  on  that  sub- 
ject      The  answer  may  be  unconvincing,  but  no  one  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion accurately.    A  good  deal  depends  on  what  maybe  included  under  the 
head  agricultural  income,  e.g.,  milk  and  straw.    These  are  things  which  arc 
considered  as  agricultural  produce  by  one  sel   oi   persons  and  not   Lw 
another.     But  Honourable  Members  will  find  thai  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce i-  very  much  larger  per  head  than  whal  the  Honourable    Mover    Im- 
agines, -i. id  I  may,  for  his  benefit,  allude  to  a  remark  of  the  Punjab  Gov- 
ernment mi  its  Administration  Report   for  |918-19  that  the  landholders 
in  irrigated  areaa  had  crops  estimated  piv\  i,>n~lv  in  1917-18   >t  33  crores, 
and  m  1919  they  had  similar  crops  valued  .d  55  crores,  am!  all  this  was 
without  paying  a  single  additional  rupee  to  the  general  ex<  hequer.      So 
1  wish  there  would  be  less  talk  about  the  I  rovenunent  imposing  unneces- 
sary burdens.and  these  figures  are  a  sufficient  refutation  on  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernment to  prove  that  the  assessment ,  if  any,  is  only  perhaps  too  light. 

Then  it  was  asked,  if  you  are  going  to  serve  him  m  this  fashion  what 
is  the  poor  I  mdhold  *  to  do,  has  he  not  to  provide  for  his  cattle  ;  has  he 
not  to  build  his  'nouses?  I  may  tell  the  Honourable  Member  that  the 
increase  on  the  building  materials  has  been  only  27  per  cent,  as  against 
51   per  cent,  for  foodstuffs,  or  even  55  per  cent.,  sometimes  including 
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cereals  and  pulses.  Cattle  are  generally  owned  by  cultivators,  and  if  the 
farm  servants  are  paid  their  wages  in  money  there  will  be  some.  gain. 
If  they  are  paid  in  kind,  the  cultivator  does  not  lose  anything  at  all, 
so  the  Government  does  not  hit  him  as  hard  as  is  sometimes  represented. 
But  I  do  not  wish  that  the  Zamindars  or  the  landed  properietors,  here  or 
elsewhere,  should  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Government  have  any 
the  least  desire  to  minimise  the  profits  of  cultivation,  or  that  they  wish 
to  tax  them  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  classes.  It  is  far  from 
their  intention,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Government  have  taken 
particular  care  that  no  additional  burdens  are  thrown  upon  the  agricul- 
tural classes  in  respect  of  taxation  this  year.*  I  think  that  is  enough  to 
prove  the  solicitude  of  the  Government  on  their  behalf.  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  land  under  food-crops  going  out  of  cultivation  from 
under  that  head,  because  if  you  analyse  the  figures  further,  you  will  find 
that  in  respect  of  raw  jute  the  increase  has  only  been  18  per  cent.,  as 
against  50  to  60  per  cent,  for  food-stuffs.  Cotton  has  been  falling  consid- 
erably, and  there  is  a  general  decline  in  prices,  and  consequently  the  man 
who  grows  food-stuffs  is  not  hit  so  hard  as  the  others.  Apart  from 
that,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  change  one  method  of  cultivation  for  another. 
Therefore,  I  put  the  case  for  Government  in  this  way.  1  do  not  wish 
that  the  Government  should  be  understood  as  fighting  for  a  position  of 
hostility  to  the  Honourable  Member.  While  they  regret  that  they  cannot 
accept  his  Resolution,  which  asks  that  they  should  remove  the  embargo 
on  the  export  of  food-stuffs  immediately,  I  have  already  given  an  assur- 
ance more  than  once  that  the  position  will  be  examined  and  the  embargo 
will  be  removed  as  early  as  practicable.  The  only  reason  why  I  have  gone 
at  such  great  length  is  to  convince  the  Members  of  this  House  that  the 
Government  have  taken  the  only  attitude  that  they  could  possibly  take 
on  this  subject,  in  holding  the  scales  evenly  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  in  India.  They  have  to  remember  that  the  margin, 
at  the  best  of  times,  is  very  very  narrow.  They  have  to  re- 
member that  the  prices  of  food-stuffs  have  gone  enormously  high  ; 
they  have  to  remember  that  wages  would  take  some  time  to  ad- 
just themselves.  They  have  to  remember  that  they  had  to  face 
very  heavy  mortality  in  1918-19 ;  and  they  had  to  remember 
that  various  parts  of  India  are  now  in  deep  distress,  Central 
Provinces,  parts  of  Bombay,  parts  of  Orissa,  Madras  and  the  United 
Provinces.  Many  are  in  relief  works  ;  many  are  in  test  works  ;  many  are 
being  gratuitously  relieved.     We  have  to  remember  these  things  and, 


•Notb.— The  Hon.  Member  doubtlessly  meant  direct  taxation. — E.  L.  P. 
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therefore,  I  think  nobody  ran  say  thai  the  Government  have  been  wrong 
in  not  taking  any  precipitate  action.  Gentlemen,  even  now  the  price  of 
food-stuffs  in  outside  countries  is  higher  than  what  it  is  here,  and  conse 
quently  the  removal  of  the  embargo  maj  lead  to  a  bidden  increase  in 
prices.  The  Government  have  to  be  careful,  at  least  for  a  few  months, 
until  they  know  where  they  are  and  what  the  future  position  is  going  to 
be.  However,  I  need  not  labour  the  point,  further.  I  hope  this  assurance 
that  the  question  will  be  examined  immediately,  and,  if  possible,  steps 
taken,  will  satisfy  the  Honourable  Member. 

The  Honourable  Sir  M.  DADABHOY:  May  inquire  from  the 
Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  it  be  can  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
time  when  he  expects  this  embargo  on  food-grains  to  be  removed  .  We 
have  heard  his  very  interesting  speech  and  he  has  said  that  the  restric- 
lio.i  will  beremovedat  ^^  early  date.  1  would  like  him  to  give  the  Coun- 
cil some  indication  <>f  the  time  when  he  thinks  it  will  be  possible. 

I'll.-  Honourable  Mr.  B.  X.  Sarma:  I  cannot  give  any  definite 
assurance  but  1  think  that,  as  soon  <i>  the  Executive  Council  is  relieved  of 
its  present  busine-s  and  His  Excellency  the  new  Viceroy  ha.  a^nmed 
charge,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the  position  examined  and  a  conclusion 
reached.     Further  than  that,  1  am  not  in  a  position  tosavat  present. 

The  Honourablk  Mr.  FROOM:  Sir,  when  I  came  to  this  Council 
to-day  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this  subject,  because  I  thought  that 
it  would  be  only  right  to  keep  away  from  it  any  commercial  aspect.  We 
do  not  want  to  profit  over  this  question  of  the  removal  of  food-stuffs. 
1  would  rather  hear  the  views  of  the  other  Honourable  Members  of  this 
Council  and  the  reply  of  the  Honourable  Member  in  charge  of  Revenue 
and  Agriculture.  Hut  1  cannot  help  rising  to  place  before  the  Council 
one  point  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  think  the  Honourable 
Member  has  viewed  from  an  entirely  wrong  standpoint.  I  will  only  take 
up  the  tunc  of  the  Council  on  this  one  point.  First  of  all.  we  all  know 
and  we  have  been  told  many  times  that  the  Government  are  anxious  to 
gei  rid  of  this  control.  Then,  some  six  months  ago,  the  Government  an- 
nounced  the  release  of  40i>  ,000  ton.  of  wheat.  LTp  to  date  only  250,000 
have  been  shipped.  From  that  the  Honourable  Member  adduces  that 
either  sellers  are  holding  back  for  higher  prices  or  that  there  is  not  sufti- 
cient  wheat  togoabroa  1.  1  do  not  think  that  is  the  lesson  we  should  learn. 
The  lesson  we  should  I.- » in  i-  that  th< -re  is  no  demand  from  Kurope.  and 
my  point  is  are  von  going  to  release  this  control  over  the  rxjxirt  of  food- 
stuffs when  all  the  other  countries  are  rushing  to  get  it.  oi  is  not  this  the 
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time  to  do  so,  when  there  is  no  demand  ?  This  is  the  point  for  the  Council 
to  consider.  There  is  no  demand  from  European  countries  by  reason  of 
financial  crises  and  financial  stringency — I  know  that  from  the  business 
with  which  I  am  concerned,  so  I  can  speak  with  authority  on  this  point. 
Is  not  this  the  time  to  release  the  control  which  the  Government  is  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  ?  I  contend  that  it  is  the  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss any  other  point. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  LALUBHAT  SAMALDAS  :  I  rise  to  support 
this  Resolution  moved  by  my  friend  the  Honourable  Sardar  Jogendra 
Singh.  We,  in  this  House,  will  have  full  sympathy  with  what  fell  from 
our  Honourable  friend, Sir  Umar  Hayat  Khan.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to 
see  whether  this  House  was  for  the  agriculturists  (or  Zamindars  as  he 
called  them)  or  for  the  money-lenders.  I  think  we  may  assure  him  that 
we  are  all  for  the  agriculturists.  Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  the 
country  and,  unless  we  improve  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  the 
country  as  a  whole  would  go  no  further.  I  would  have  supported  the 
Resolution  on  this  ground  only,  but  there  are  other  grounds  for  my  sup- 
port. The  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  tried  to  prove  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  prices  would  have  gone  only  to  affect  only  a  very 
very  few  persons.  If  I  remember  the  figures  correctly,  he  said  that  out 
of  3  millions  and  odd  only  3  lakhs  and  odd,men  pay  revenue  assessment  of 
more  than  Rs.  20,  that  is  in  the  Punjab.  I  will  take  the  Punjab  only. 
I  was  not  able  to  catch  the  figures  given  by  the  Honourable  Member,  but 
he  said  that  the  assessment  was  light  and  he  proved  from  figures  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  Punjab  Government  in  1918-19  to  show  that  the 
assessment  was  very  light.  I  will  take  it  at  10  per  cent.  In  the  Deccan 
we  make  it  out  to  be  7  per  cent.  It  varies  a  great  deal,  but  I  will  take  10 
per  cent,  which  means  that,  if  a  man's  income  was  Rs.  200,  he  was  paying 
Rs.  20.  The  figure  of  the  assessment  paid  is  not  the  figure  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  the  figure  of  the  actual  income  that  has  to  be 
considered.  Now,  if  the  prices  had  gone  up,  say  instead  of  60  per  cent,  as 
the  Honourable  Member  puts  it,  prices  had  gone  up  to  75  or  80  per  cent., 
he  would  have  got  250  instead  of  200.  After  all  an  increase  of  Rs.  50  to 
a  family  man  is  not  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is  quite  enough  to 
enable  him  either  to  buy  cattle  or  to  have  a  small  house  or  to  have  a  little 
more  luxury.  Is  that  a  matter  which  could  be  easily  brushed  aside  as 
the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  wanted  to  do  ?  Then  he  tried  to 
show  that  as  only  250,000  tons  of  the  4  lakhs  released  could  be  purchased, 
there  was  very  little  spare  stock  demanding  export.  My  Honourable 
friend  Mr.  Froom  said  that,  as  there  was  no  demand  from  the  Conti- 
nent, this  was  the  time  to  remove  the  embargo  on  export.  I  put  my  case 
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for  the  removal  on  other  grounds.     U   the  Honourable  the   Revenue 
Member  thinks  that  (hero  is  not  sufficient  extra  wheat  in  the  country,  if 
thai  is  the  inference  thai  he  wants  u:  to  draw     that  from  the  mere  fact, 
thai  out  of  400,000  onrj  250,000 can  begot,  il  follows  that  thereisno  more 
wheat  in  stock,  why  all  this  insistent  e  on  control.    \\  In  should  the  agri- 
culturists not  be  allowed  to  art  on  principles  of  free  trade*.     My  Honour- 
able friend  the  Member  in  charge  of  the  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
menl  said  thai  the  Honourable  Mover  had,  in  his  opening  remarks,  refer- 
red to  the  principles  and  theory  of  political  economy  and  free  trade. 
1  do  not  sec  anything  wrong  in  doing  so.     There  are  occasions  when  we 
must  go  back  to  the  basi<   principles  of  political  economy.     Why  should 
not  the  principle  at  free  had-  prevail  and  agriculturists  be  allowed  to  get 
the  best  price  for  their  produce,  and  why  should  Government  practically 
force  them  to  sell  at  a  lower  controlled  price?      I  am  not  making  any 
charge  againsl  Government,     i  quite  sympathize  with  the  Honourable 
the   Revenue  Member  in   his  anger,  because  Government    has   30  "(tea 
been  abused  thai  Governmeni  Members  are  sometimes  justified  in  being 
angry  when  Government  is  abused  within  this  Hall.     What  he    says  is 
we  wanted  to  n  lea»    loo  unit  tons  and  we  are  accused  od  doing  it  to  help 
the  exchange.    Well,  whatevei  their  motive  was,  they  did  it,  and  now 
that  they  have  done  it,  they  do  nol  want  to  release  any  more.     They  do 
not  want  to  give  up  the  control.     1  ask  the  Honourable  Member  if  he  is 
not  inconsistent  in  his  arguments  when  he  says  thru-  axe  no   stocks  and 
then  says  we  still  want  control       If  there  arc  no  stocks,  why  QOt  allow 
freedom  to  the  agriculturist--  ?     Statistic-,  Sir,  can  be  used  by  both  parties 
to  serve  their  own  purpose. 

The  Honourable  Mover  said  thai  when  the  total  product   was  6  mill- 
ion-, we  were  able  to  export  one  million.     The  Honourable  the  Revenue 
Membei   says  there  must  be  more  accumulated  stocks  of  the  previous 
years  or  the  figures  are  taken  of  times. when  .statistics  were  not  correctl} 
kept.     Bui    may   I   ask  one   more  question?     When   the  crop,  as   m\ 
learned  friend  Sardai  Jogendra  Singh  Bahadur  said,  was  (S  millions,  1| 
millions  were  exported.     1  believe,  Sir,  that  on  anothei  occasion  when  it 
was  about  7  millions,  more  than  one  million  tons  was  exported.     M\ 
Honourable  friend  says  this  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  acreage 
of  S  million  acres  and  he  says  that  the  net  deficit  will  be  27  million  tons. 
1 1<  says,  how  can  we  export  ?     May  I  ask.  is  it  in  the  interests  oi  the  con- 
sumer in  India  th.it  this  control  is  kept  or  is  it  m  tie   interests  of  other 
p  ,,-t,. ■.        i  •  I  us  b   cl<  n    i1"""  it      If  it  is  in  tin   "it.  r<  >1    of  th<   <  on 
uunei   in  lndi  thert  at  ■  xpoa  I   •  *  en   uncU  i   conti 
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Let  all  export  be  barred,  that  will  mean  something,  and  then  we  ean 
very  well  understand  that  the  Government  is  taking  the  action  for  the 
consumer.  Here,  the  consumer  is  not  benefited.  The  producer  loses, 
the  money  goes  to  the  middlemen,*  and  that  is  why  1  protest  against 
it  and  support  this  Resolution. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  E.  J.  HOLBERTON  :  Sir,  like  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Froom  I  had  no  intention  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  we  have  wandered  off  to  so  many  side  channels 
that,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  debate  to  a  conclusion  at  an  early  mo- 
ment, I  have  ventured  to  speak  a  word. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  control,  and  control  alone,  is  the 
one  which  we  are  discussing.     The  differences  or  difficulties  of  classes  of 
the  population  are  not  concerned  here.     Control  was  unknown  with  refer- 
ence to  the  food-crops  of  India  before  the  war.     It  came  to  us  as  a  war 
necessity.     It  remained  afterwards  as  a  temporary  necessity,  but    only 
for  one  reason,  i.e.,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  been  informed  by  any  responsible 
Government  officer,  it  was  retained  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
There  was  no  question  of  assisting  the  markets  or  the  merchants  or  the 
cultivators  as  sellers  or  barterers  of  lood-stuffs.     It  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  conserving  a  sufficiency  of  food-stuffs  in  the  country  and  build- 
ing up  the  resources  which  had  been  depleted.   It  seems  to  me  that  at  the 
present  moment  everything  points  to  there  being  a  sufficiency.  Allotments 
which  have  been  allowed  for  export  for  various  provinces- — I  do  not  dare 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  food-stuffs  concerned  for  I  shall  be  ruled  out 
of  order — the  various  allotments  have  not  been  taken  up  largely  for  rea- 
sons which  have  been  given  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Froom.    The  position 
now  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  food-stuffs  in  the  country  and  there  is  no 
disposition  for  an  undue  portion  of  it  to  be  taken  away.     Now  is  the 
time  for  the  Government  to  come  out  and  take  its  courage  in  both  hands 
and  decide  to  revert  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  India  has  lived  for 
centuries,  namely,  freedom  of  export  of  food-stuffs. 

The  Honourable  Diwan  Bahadur  RAMABHADRA  NAIDU  : 
Sir,  I  do  not  like  that  this  Resolution  must  go  without  a  support  from 
the  Madras  Members.  The  Punjab  difficulties  which  my  Honourable 
friend  Sir  Umar  Hayat  Khan  has  so  bluntly  described  as  appertains  to  a 
soldier,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Madras  Presidency  also.  You  know 
that  under  the  Madras  Estates  Land  Act,  though  the  tenants  do  not  pay 
the  kist,  the  zamindar  is  obliged  to  pay  his  peishkush  in  time  to  Govern- 
ment.    He  is  obliged  to  borrow  at  rates  of  interest  ranging  from  12  to  18 


*Noie.— Vide  pages  17    27  and  41, 
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per  rent.,  while  the  ryot  can  pay  at  the  end  ot  the  fasli  at  six  per  cent. 
The  zamindur  and  the  roirasidar,  to  pay  off  the  Government  dues,  haw  to 
Sell  their  food -grains  at  a  low  price.  They  are  put  lo  a  great  loss  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  Government  dues.  The  loss  is  terrible.  We  have  vast 
areas  like  the  Periyar  tract  where  large  quantities  of  food-stuffs  are  being 
grown.  The  mirasidars  are  put  to  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  are  riot 
able  to  sell  at  a  profitable  rate.  They  are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  low  price. 
If  this  embargo  on  food  grains  is  not  taken  away,  I  do  agree  with  the 
Honourable  Mover  and  other  friends  that  our  community,  high  and  Low 
will  be  put  to  the  greatest  loss. 

The  Honourable  Sardak  JOGENDKA  SINGH  :  Sir,  I  wished  to 
begin  with  a  quotation,  but  my  Honourable  friend  Mr.  Sastri  took  excep- 
tion only  a  little  while  ago  to  the  Honourable  Sir  William  Vincent 
making  use  of  one.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Sastri  thought  that  the  intro- 
duction of  light  matter  was  not  befitting  the  seriousness  which  should  be 
observed  in  this  House.  Personally,  1  think  we  ought  to  have  >om<- 
laughter.  We  Indians  respect  philosophy,  and  I  am  sure  when  1  refer 
the  Honourable  Members  to  Bergson's  La  Keri,  they  will  admit  that 
laughter  too  has  its  uses.  Most  of  the  Members,  I  feel,  an-  ready  f"i 
lunch  and  I  have  no  desire  to  detain  them  a  moment  longer  in  discussing 
matters  which  have  been  fairly  well  discussed  by  Messrs.  Froom,  Sarma, 
Holberton  and  others. 

I  think  the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  himself  is  not  prepared 
to  vote  for  this  Resolution,  because  as  he  pointed  out  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  Sir  M.B.  Dadabhoy.  that  he  .xpected  to  disruss  the  question 
as  soon  as  the  new  Viceroy  arrived.  I  think  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  this  House  would  greatly  strengthen  his  hands  in  putting  this  matter 
before  the  Viceroy  when  the  time  arises,  which  is  going  to  arise  at  no 
remote  date.  So  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  expression  of  opinion  in  this 
matter  by  this  Houfe  would  strengthen  his  hands.  He  is  not  tvalh 
opposing  the  Resolution.  He  only  formed  Jus  own  convictions  in  this 
matter  in  early  days,  and  these  opinions  he  cannot  get  rid  of. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Lalubhai  Samaldas  pointed  out  to  the  Revenue 
Member  that  in  the  Punjab,  the  number  of  people  who  paid  revenue 
above  Rs.  20  a  year,  was  very  small,  but  that  did  not  affect  the  case. 
The  Revenue  Member  ignored  the  fact  that  the  people  who  paid  Ks.  20  a 
year  were  very  large  and  that  they,  in  any  case,  have  to  sell  each  of 
them  Rs.  20  worth  of  grain  every  year,  and  if  he  would  only  multiply 
the  figures  he  would  find  that  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat 
have  to  be  sold  by  these  small  growers.     The  Honourable  M<  mber  based 
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his  conclusions  on  statistics  which,  as  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lalubhai 
Samaldas  pointed  out,  you  can  twist  one  way  or  the  other.  My  attention 
was  draw,  the  other  day,  to  an  article  in  the  London  Times  where  Mr. 
Drew,  in  a  letter  which  he  addresses  on  the  question  of  wheat,  said  that 
official  statistics  are  absolutely  of  no  value.  If  they  can  be  so  in  Eng- 
land which  is  a  small  country,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  the 
figures  in  India,  in  any  case,  cannot  be  very  much  depended  upon.  In 
England  they  have  made  a  mess  of  wheat  control  as  many  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  London  Times  point  out.  I  was  going  to  read  quotations,  but 
I  must  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Honourable  Members. 

But  T  repeat  that  these  artificial  controls  cannot  be  really  enforced- 
Yon  may  talk  about  them,  think  about  them,  but  when  it  comes  to 
carrying  them  out,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  them  out,  because  the  factors 
which  rule  the  level  of  prices  are  not  within  the  control  of  any  Govern- 
ment anywhere. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  the  Revenue  Member  about  the  prices  ot 
food  cannot  hold.  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  fare  if  he  went  to* 
morrow  to  Calcutta  or  Bombay  where  the  mill-owners  are  working  at  a 
tremendous  margin  of  profit,  and  tried  to  regulate  prices.  He  would 
find  that  the  objections  raised  would  be  stronger  than  those  which  have 
been  raised  against  the  control  of  food. 

Then,  again,  he  remarked  that  if  there  had  been  no  control,  only  a  few 
people  would  have  made  profits.  I  do  not  know  how  he  makes  that  out. 
All  those  who  grow  wheat,  rice  and  other  crops,  will  share  in  the  profits 
to  the  extent  that  they  bring  their  produce  to  the  markets.  You  may  say 
that  the  profits  of  the  larger  growers  would  be  larger,  but  the  profits  of 
the  smaller  growers  would  be  there. 

Then,  again,  talking  of  the  increased  profits  from  the  food  crops,  he 
said  that  the  prices  in  any  case  are  now  60  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were 
before  the  war.  Well,  he  did  not  take  into  account  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  nearly  300  per  cent.,  which  is  higher  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  He  tried  to  deal  with  the  matter  very  mildly.  He  said  that  the 
bullocks  and  cows  belonged  to  the  agriculturists.  Well  the  bullocks  and 
the  cows  certainly  belong  to  him  ;  so  does  the  land  belong  to  him.  But 
do  not  the  bullocks  and  the  cows  and  the  land  represent  capital  ?  I 
think  if  you  were  to  consider  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  land,  you 
will  find  that  the  agriculturist  makes  the  smallest  possible  profit  on  the 
capital  which  he  has  put  into  the  land  of  any  other  person  in  the  world. 
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Then,  again,  the  Revenue  Member  alluded  to  the  larger  death  rate  in 
a  certain  year.  Well,  it  is  an  alarming  thing,  if  you  come  to  think  of  the 
larger  death  rate,  but  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  due  to  influenza.  I 
have  never  seen  so  far  an  admission  by  any  Honourable  Memtx  r  that 
the  death  rate  has  been  due  to  the  want  of  food,  and  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  how  the  Revenue  Member  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  year  he  mentioned,  I  forget  which  year,  the  death  rate  was  alarmingly 
high  because  food  was  scarce.  I  hope  he  will  clear  up  that  point  when  la- 
speaks  on  this  subject  again. 

The  argument  that  last  year  only  250.000  tons  ol  wheat  were  ex- 
ported has  been  very  clearly  dealt  with  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Froom. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  to  say,  because  T  feel  that  the  Council 

is  with  me  and  I  am  bound  to  win.  If  the  Council  passes  this  Resolution 
it  will  certainly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Revenue  Member.  It  needs 
courage  you  know.to  remove  the  embargo,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  take 
his  courage  in  both  hands  now  and  remove  this  control  on  the  export  of 
food-grains,  because  he  will  have  to  do  it  sooner  or  later.  Why  delay  it 
when  public  opinion  favours  the  removal  ? 

The  Honourable  Mr.  B.  N.  SAKMA  .  Sir,  the  point  mentioned  by 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Froom  did  not  escape  my  attention,  and  I  think  did 
n<>t  escape  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India,  that  inasmuch  as 
there  is  not  much  demand  at  present  from  the  outside  world  foi  Indian 
wheat,  the  present  may  be  a  convenient  time  for  removing  the  embargo. 
What  may  perhaps  be  said  is  that,  if  there  is  so  very  little  demand  for 
Indian  wheat  from  outside,  no  very  great  injustice  is  being  perpetrated 
upon  the  landholder  if  the  embargo  is  not  forthwith  removed.  Hut  that 
is  another  point.  The  real  question  which  the  Government  had  to  con- 
sider was  as  to  whether  these  fluctuations  in  prices  in  the  outside  markets 
are  not  merely  temporary  in  character,  (although  a  downward  ten 
may  be  perceived),  by  reason  of  the  absolute  dislocation  of  the  Conti- 
nental trade  markets  and  the  abnormal  position  of  the  exchange.  It  is 
absolutely  difficult  to  know  wli.it  65  shillings  would  mean.  If  the 
exchange  is  Is.  3d.  and  odd.  ,i^  it  i>  nbw,  VOU  can  pay  a  much  larger  price 
in  India  than  if  it  were  2  shillings  or  Is.  8a.  similarly  with  freight.  Then, 
when  the  Continental  demand  is  brisk,  if  there  should  be  a  large  export 
of  food-stuffs  from  this  country  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  real  surplus  in 
the  countrv,  the  danger  would  be"  that,  when  we  an  faced  with 
season,  the  Indian  prides  \\<>uid  gd  up  so  phenomenally  U^li  so  that 
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the  poor  people  who  already  have  to  pay  60  per  cent,  more  than  the  pre- 
war prices  would  be  hard  hit.  That  is  a  consideration  which  we  had  to 
bear  in  mind,  but  I  want  to  say  it  was  not  a  decisive  consideration 

The  Honourable  Mr.  A.  H.  FROOM  :  My  point  was  this,  Sir,  that 
the  Government  had  announced  times  without  number  that  they  are 
going  to  withdraw  this  control,  and  I  was  not  looking  to  the  future.  It 
would  be  very  much  better  for  them  to  withdraw  it  now  than  when  the 
demand  from  Continental  countries  begins 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  Honourable  Member 
must  not  argue.  He  must  make  a  simple  statement  of  what  he  said. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  B.  N.  SARMA  :  We  have  pledged  ourselves 
not  to  allow  any  exports  until  the  31st  of  March,  so  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  forthwith  is  out  of  the  question.  I  was  onl}  trying  to  meet  the 
position  that  the  present  ma}7  be  a  very  convenient  opportunity  and 
hence  our  doubts  in  that  respect. 

Then  there  was  one  pertinent  question  which  was  put  to  me,  as  to 
whether  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  death  rate  in  1918-19  was  due  to 
lack  of  food-supply.  Every  one  is  aware  that  it  was  due  mainly  to  influ- 
enza. You  cannot  differentiate  between  the  death  rate  which  was  due  to 
influenza,  the  enfeebled  body  not  being  able  to  meet  the  ravages  of  the 
epidemic  and  death  rate  due  to  other  causes,  but  I  think  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  an  enfeebled  system  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  rava- 
ges of  an  epidemic  to  the  same  extent  as  perhaps  a  virile,  strong  system, 
speaking  in  the  aggregate  and  for  vast  populations,  and  here  comes  the 
relevancy  of  the  pinching  process  argument  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
Honourable  Mover.  Before  we  can  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Honour- 
able Mover,  we  have  to  consider  whether  Government  can  permit  at  this 
time  of  high  prices  the  pinching  process  to  be  carried  on  any  further,  but 
he  (bought  that  perhaps  the  time  had  come  when  we  could  do  so. 

riieu  with  regard  to  the  inaccuracy  of  statistics,  generally,  that  it  a 
matter,  I  think,  1  need  not  refer  to.  1  may,  however,  point  out  to  him  that 
in  1908-09,  the  exports  were  2,100,000  cwts.,;  it  was  only  in  latei  \ears 
that  they  were  one  million  tons  and  more.  Consequently  we  cannot 
draw  any  deduction  from  that.  The  outflow  of  wheat  from  this  country 
depends  largely  upon  the  demand  from  abroad,  and  the  capacity  of  India 
to  consume  or  to  pinch  herself  a  little  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  it. 
I  thiuk,therefore,  Government  have  shown  adequate  reason  for  not  agree- 
ing to  remove  the  embargo  forthwith.     If  the  Honourable  Member  is 
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willing  t<»  accept  as  an  amendment  in  the  Resolution  the  insertion  of  the 
words  'as  earl}'  as  may  be  practicable  or  at  a  very  early  date,'  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  accept  the  Resolution. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  1  must  really  point  out  to  the 
Honourable  Member  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  accept  a  Resolution,  but  it 
is  for  the  Council  to  do  so.  Rloreover,  if  at  the  Inst  moment  the  Honour- 
able Member  rises  in  reply  after  the  Member  has  spoken  and  then  pro- 
poses what  is  in  substance  an  amendment,  1  shall  have"  to  re-open  the 
whole  debate  for  eyery  Member  will  have  a  right  to  speak  on  it,  I  must 
request  the  Honourable  Member  not  to  do  it. 

The  Honourable  Mk.  B.  X.  SARMA  :  Then  I  would  drop  it.  1  have 
already  said  what  the  intentions  oi  Government  are,  and  they  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  know  what  the  wishes  of  this  House  are  in  regard  to  this 
Resolution  As  far  as  government  is  eoncerned,  they  cannot  accept 
the  Resolution,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  stands. 

The  HONOURABLE  Mr.  E.  J.  HOLBERTON  :  Sir,  am  I  in  order  in 
asking  the  Honourable  Member  to  explain  what  he  means  by  saying 
that  Government  have  already  made  up  their  mind^  ? 

The  HONOURABLE  THE  PRESIDENT:  The  Honourable  Member 
would  not   be  in  order. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDKM  :  The  question  is  that  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution,  viz:— 


•  this  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  that  all    restric- 
tions on  cxpoit  of  food-K'raniL,  troni  India  be  iemo\ed  ioithwith.' 

be  aocepti  d. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 
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19  th  February,  19  2  L 

THE  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  GOODS  (AMENDMENT)   BILL, 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  I  rise,  Sir,  to  ask  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill 
further  to  amend  the  Import  and  Export  of  Gocds  Act,  1916.      The  Bill 
Sir,  is  a  very  short  one.     The  orly  important  clause  is  clause  (2),  which 
extends  the  life  of  the  Import  and  Export  cf  Goods  Act,  1916,  for  one 
year  more,  i.e.,  up  to  the  31st  March  1922.     Honourable  Members  arc  no 
doubt  f  amiliar  with  the  history  oi  this  little  Act .     It  was  passed  in  1916  as 
a  war  measure.     It  was  designed  to  enable  us  to  exercise  that  detailed 
control  over  imports  and  exports  which  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.     Accordingly  section  1  (3)  of  the  Act  as 
originally  passed  provided  that  the  Art  should  remain  in  force  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  for  six  months  later.     I  believe,  I  am  correct  in 
saying,  that  officially  the  war  has  not  yet  ended,  but  m  1919,  the  Govern- 
ment of   India  thought  it  proper  that  the  Indian  Legislative  Council 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  whether  this  Act  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  m  force.     At  that  time  the  Act  was  required  almost 
entirely  with  reference  to  the  foodstuffs  position.     The  Sea  Customs  Act  . 
gives  us  power  to  prohibit  or  restrict  by  notification  the  import  or  export 
of  specified  goods  either  generally,  or  to  or  from  specified  countries, 
places  and  ports  outside  of  British  India.     But  the  Import  and  Export 
of  Goods  Act  provides  a  more  elastic  procedure.     It  enables  us  first  to 
prohibit  exports;  then  to  relax  the  prohibition  to  such  an  extent  as  may 
seem  advisable,  and  then  finally   to  regulate   these  limited  exports  by 
means  of  licenses  issued  by  the  Collectors  of  Customs,  such  licenses  con- 
taining such  conditions  as  may  be  thought  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  goods  in  question.     A  Bill  was  accordingly  drafted  ex- 
tending the  Act  for  three  years  and  was  placed  before  the  Indian  Legis- 
lative Council  in  1919.     By  request  it  was  postponed  to  the  last   Delhi 
Session  and  then  it  was  remitted  to  a  strong  Select  Committee  which 
contained  five  non-official  Members.     The  Select  Committee  was  special- 
ly instructed  to  report  whether  the  scope  of  the  Act  should  be  limited  in 
any  way,  but  it  did  not  advise  this  course.     Instead,  it    recommended 
that  the  Act  should  be  extended  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year  more. 
At  the  same  time  it  placed  clearly  on  record  its  opinion  that  the  foodstuffs 
position  might  at  any  time  necessitate  a  further  extension  of  the  Act. 
This  is  what  has  happened.     As  Honourable  Members  are  aware,  the 
last  year's  monsoon  was  a  very  disappointing  one.,  and  it  is  still  con- 
sidered necessary  to  place  restrictions  on  the  export  of  certain  foodstuffs. 
I  should  lik<   to  explain  parenthetically  thai  tin   Government    of    India 
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have  not  in  any  way  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  the 
Legislative  Council  last  ear.  ( >nl\  one  n<  w  commodity  has  1  ten  brought 
on  the  Prohibition  List  within  tin  List  year,  that  is  <<  a',  and  tins  action 
was  n<»t  tak«  n  until  everj  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  India  had  been  con- 
sulttd  and  until  tin-  matter  had  bt en  twice  discussed  at  Calcutta  at  Con- 
ferences, at  which  all  the  interests  afiectcti  ware  represented.    (  n  the 

other  hand,  seme  commodities  have  been  removed  fron.  tin-  list,  and 
the  notifications  now  in  force  are  confined  solely  to  certain  feed  grains, 
to  Hour  made  from  those  U  i  dgrair.s,  to  c<  al,  quinine,  cinchc  na  bark  and 
Russian  Rouble  Notes.  The  last  three  are  not  of  much  in  poitance  in 
the  present  connection,  f»  r  we  c<  ukl  deal  with  them,  I  tl  ink  without 
serious  inconvenience  under,  the  S  a  Customs  Act.  The  case  for  continu- 
ing the  Act  rests  upon  tl  e  n<  cessity  of  restricting  the  export  of  f.  «  d-tuln 
and  coal. 

1  take  foodstuffs  first.  All  nstrictions  on  the  export  of  rice  from 
Hm ma  to  India  haw  been  abolished.  But  exports  of  rice  from  Burma 
to  foreign  countries  are  still  controlled  by  means  of  licenses.  These  licen- 
ses are  required  to  enable  us  to  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  the  closest 
possible  watch  over  the  amount  exported  and  over  the  effect  of  those  ex- 
ports on  internal  prices.  This  action  has  been  taken  mainly  in  the  interests 
of  India  proper,  and  consequently  exports  of  foodstuffs  from  India  proper 
are  more  rigidly  controlled.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  allow  small  quantities  of  the  prohibited  foodstuffs  to  coun- 
tries where  there  are  resident  Indian  populations,  or  which  are  depend" 
ent  on  India  for  supplies  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  still  require  the 
Import  and  Export  of  Goods  Act.  We  cannot  merely  present*?  a  limit 
up  to  which  exports  ma\  be  allowed,  and  then  leave  exporters  to  scram- 
ble for  shipments  up  to  that  limit.  This  procedure  would  neither  In- 
convenient to  the  trade  nor  in  the  interests  of  consumers.  If  we  rebtrio.t 
exports  in  this  way.  we  must  go  further  and  also  regulate  them.  We  do 
this  by  means  of  licenses  issued  by  Collectors  of  Customs.  The  discretion 
of  these  Collectors  is.  of  course,  controlled.  They  are  not  allowed  to  im- 
pose conditions  which  have  not  been  approved  by  the  (iovernment  of 
India.  Their  instructions  are  to  distribute  these  licenses  among  estab- 
lished shippers  to  the  cqimtnes  concerned,  or  to  issue  them  to  exporter^ 
nominated  by  those  countries.  This  procedure  obviates  the  danger  of 
exporters  buying  foodstuffs  for  shipment  and  then  being  left  with  those 
foodstuffs  on  their  hand.-,  and  it  prevents  the  price  of  tlu-  foodstuffs 
being  unduly  raised  b\  competition  among  the  shi]  pn>.  It  is  lor  tin- 
reason  that  we  think  that  so  long  as  \\<-     restrict     the     e.xpoit     of    any 
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foodstuffs  in  this  way  from  India,  we  require  the  Import  and  Export  of 
Goods  Act  to  enable  us  to  regulate  those  exports  and  impose  such 
conditions  as  may  be  thought  suitable  in  each  case. 

I  come  now  to  coal.  The  coal  position,  as  this  Assembly  no  doubt 
knows,  is  very  difficult  at  present.  Demand  has  outstripped  available 
supplies  and  consumers  in  India  have  been  experiencing  great  difficulties 
in  obtaining  supplies.  We  have  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  do  what  we 
can  to  conserve  our  reasources  and  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
in  all  our  actions  we  have  been  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  the  trade. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  shut  down  exports  of  coal,  and  by  the  end  of 
next  month  no  coal  will  be  allowed  out  of  India  to  foreign  countries  except 
a  small  amount  of  coal  for  the  Ceylon  Government  Railway.  But  we  go 
further  than  this.  Under  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods  Act  we  restrict 
bunkering  by  steamers  leaving  India.  Indian  coal  for  some  months  past 
has  been  much  cheaper  than  that  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  we  found 
that  there  was  a  tendency  not  only  for  steamers  to  bunker  right  up  to  the 
port  of  final  destination,  but  also  to  take  coal  for,  at  any  rate,  part  of  the 
return  voyage.  We  were  also  advised  that  there  was  a  danger  lest  steam- 
ers should  take  much  more  coal  than  they  required  for  consumption  on 
the  voyage  in  order  that  they  might  sell  the  surplus  at  the  foreign  ports . 
We  have  put  a  stop  to  these  practices  by  requiring  licenses  to  be  taken  out 
even  for  bunker  coal  under  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods  Act.  We 
also  require  licenses  for  coal  from  Calcutta  to  Indian  ports. 

The  whole  matter  is  a  very  difficult  and  technical  one,  and  I  will  not 
weary  the  Assembly  by  going  into  it  at  more  length.  I  will  merely  say 
that  the  whole  coal  position  in  India  is  at  present  being  discussed  by  a 
Committee  over  which  I  am  presiding.  The  Committee  is  a  very  strong 
one.  The  producers  are  represented  on  it  by  Mr.  Sircar,  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Mining  Federation  and  a  Member  of  this  Assembly,  the  Honour- 
able Sir  Maneckji  Dadabhoy  and  Mr.  Pattinson,  Chairman  of  the-  Indian 
Mining  Association.  The  consumers  are  represented  by  Mr.  Rahimtoola 
Currimbhoy,  a  Member  of  this  Assembly,  the  Honourable  Sir  A.  R.  Mur- 
ray and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Froom,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  General  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  is  also  a  Member.  We  discussed 
the  matter  in  great  detail  yesterday,  and  I  specifically  put  to  this  Com- 
mittee the  question  whether  they  still  thought  it  necessary  that  we 
should  continue  this  system  and  license  exports  from  Calcutta  even  to 
Indian  ports,  which  can  only  be  done  under  the  Import  and  Export  of 
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Goods  Act  and  license  bunkers,  and  the  Committee  practically  unani- 
mously decided  thai  tot  the  presenl  it  was  essentia]  in  the  general  inter- 
ests that  these  licenses  should  be  continued. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  we  want  this  Act  to  be  extended  for 
one  more  year.  We  require  a  more  elastic  procedure  than  the  Sea  I  US- 
toms  Act  provides,  and  as  long  as  wc  are  compelled  to  restrict  the  export 
b*  any  food-grains  from  India,  we  consider  thai  we  should  have  the  powers 
which  the  Impon  and  Export  of  Goods  Act  confers  upon  us  As  th< 
semblv  knows  from  answers  to  questions  which  have  been  given  in  this 
House  quite  recently,  the  foodstuffs  position  is  easier  thin  i1  was,  and  we 
trust  we  sriaU  b(1  able  gradually  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  tli«  export  of 
foodstuffs  during  the  coming  year.  1  do  not  think  that  the  Assembly 
need  be  afraid  that  the  powers  which  we  ask  them  to  give  u<  for  one  vear 
more  will  be  in  any  way  abused.  Speaking  for  my  Department,  the  Im- 
port and  Export  of  Goods  Act  is  not  an  Act  which  the  Commerce  De- 
partment would  agree  to  use  lightly.  The  whole  of  the  past  year,  the 
Commerce  Department's  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  getting 
commodities  removed  from  the  Prohibition  hist,  and  they  will  continue 
to  be  made  in  the  same  direction. 

I  move,  Sir,  for  leave  to  introduce  the  BiH. 

The  motion  was  adopted 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  1  now  introduce  the  Bill 

THE  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  GOODS  (AMENDMENT)  BU  I 

{22nd  February  /•" 

Mr.  C.  A.  [NNBS  !  I  move.  Sir,  m  Bill  further  to  amend  the 

Import  and  Export  of  Goods  A.t .  1C»KS,  i>.  |  iken  into  consideration. 

f.IIAUDHURI  SHAHAB-UD-DIX     !   rise.  Sir,  i-  move  that   this 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Commit  I 

Sir  FRANK  CARTER  :  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  oppose  the  extension  of 

the  duration  of  the  Import  and  Export  ol  Goods  Act  until  th  31st  March 
192'2  ;  but  1  do  wish  to  press  upon  G  ivernrnent  the  adv  sabilil ;  ot  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  rice,  and  similarly  that  of  wheat, 
at  a  very  early  date.  Numerous  representations  have  been  made  to  me 
to  remove  this  restriction  on  riee  and  I  eannof  help  thinking  that  the 
precautions  taken  by  Government   are  unnecessarily  guarded.     I    hope 
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that  Government  will  see  their  way  to  allow  the  free  export  of  rice  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  that  they  are  satisfied  that  supplies  of  rice  are 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  N.  M.  SAMARTH  :  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  that  it  is  necessary  at 
this  stage  to  go  into  the  question  whether  it  is  good  for  the  consumer  and 
for  the  general  public.,  that  Government  should  permit  the  export  of  rice- 
In  regard  to  the  remark  which  has  fallen  from  the  previous  speaker,  I 
hope  Government  will  not,  in  any  way,  countenance  his  suggestion  and 
remove  the  restrictions  on  rice  so  long  as  famine  conditions  prevail  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  do  at  present. 

CHAUDHURI  SHABAB-UD-DIN  :  Sir,If  I  am  allowed  to  move  the 
amendment  that  the  Bill  may  be  referred  to  Select  Committee,  may  I 
have  your  permission  for  stating  my  reasons  in  support  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT :  The  request  made  by  the 
Honourable  Member  is  irregular.  He  made  his  motion,  and,  as  I  under- 
stood, resumed  his  seat.  But  if  that  was  done  under  a  misunderstand- 
ing, I  will  stretch  the  rules  and  permit  him  to 

CHAUDHURI  SHAHAB-UD-DIN  :  I  was  waiting  for  orders  from 
the  Chair,  and,  in  the  mentime,  the  Honourable  Member  (Sir  Frank 
Carter)  stood  up. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  If  I  may  make  a  further 
explanation  from  the  Chair  to  the  Honourable  Member,  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  wait  for  permission  from  the  Chair  to  make  a  motion  or  move 
an  amendment  at  a  time  provided  for  in  the  standing  orders.  The  little 
misunderstanding  we  had  on  a  former  measure  perhaps  led  to  some 
confusion  in  the  Honourable  Member's  mind  ;  but  there  was  no  need  for 
him— I  hope  the  Assembly  will  take  notice  that  there  is  no  need  for  any 
Member — to  wait  for  leave  to  move  an  amendment  at  a  moment  which 
is  clearly  provided  for  by  the  rules. 

CHAUDHURI  SHAHAB-UD-DIN:  The  reasons,  which  have 
prompted  me  to  move,  that  this  little  Bill  may  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  are  not  very  many.  I  will  say  at  once  that  the  Import  and 
Export  of  Goods  Act  was  born  in  1916,  in  the  shape  of  an  Ordinance, 
which  was  doomed  to  die  a  natural  death  after  six  months.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Executive  Government  thought,  perhaps  rightly,  that  the 
life  of  this  Law  should  be  extended.  Therefore,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1916  providing,  inter  alia,  that  the  Act  should  remain  in  force  during  the 
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continuance  of  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  six  months  thereafter.  About 
4  years  after  that,  it  was  found  desirable  to  further  amend  the  Act  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  life  of  the  Act  should  end  on  the  31st  day  of  March 

1921.  Now  that  it  is  coming  to  an  end  automatically  on  the  31st  Marcn 
next,  the  Government  has  thought  fit  to  introduce  thi>  Bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Act  by  another  year.  There  may  be  reasons,  very  strong 
reasons,  why  the  export  and  import0  of  good:,  should  be  restricted;  but  this 
Assembly  does  not  know  those  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  L  am 
aware,  the  restrictions  placed  by  Government  on  the  export  and  import 
of  goods  have  in  many  ways  affected,  and  affected  seriously, the  trade  o- 
India.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  this  Hill  may  be  taken  into  considers 
tion  after  the  Select  Committee,  the  appointment  of  which,  I  suggest 
have  gone  into  the  reasons  which  the  Government  may  have  to  urge  in 
support  of  the  Bill.  If,  after  considering  those  reasons,  it  i^  found  neces- 
sary that  the  life  of  the  Act  should  be  prolonged  further  to  31st  March 

1922,  the  Bill  may  again  come  before  this  House  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
At  present  I  am  not  satisfied  that  there  are  reasons  why  the  import  and 
export  of  goods  from  India  should  be  further  restricted  for  another  period 
of  12  months.  The  law  was  a  war  measure  at  first,  but  its  life  has  been 
prolonged  from  time  to  time,  and  by  and  by  it  may  take  a  place  perma- 
nently on  the  statute  book.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  to  know  what 
reasons  exist  in  support  of  the  Government  position.  If  the  gentlemen, 
who  form  the  Select  Committee,  go  into  those  reasons,  and  if  their  con- 
science is  satisfied  on  the  point,  the  Bill  may  be  passed  into  an  Act. 
But  if  they  do  not  know,  it  is  their  duty  to  know,  because  thej  owe  a 
duty  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  their  constituent-  and  the  public 
at  large.  It  is  their  duty  to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly.  It  is  for  th<  se 
reasons,  that  I  trust,  the  Bill  will  be  referred  to  *  Select  Committee  for 
report. 

Mr.  HARCHANDRAI  YISHIXDA^  .  Sir,  I  propose  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  amendment  is  a  verj  reasonable  one.  By  ap- 
pointing a  Select  Committee,  we  shall  not  be  committing  ourselves  either 
to  one  course  or  the  other,  against  the  Legislation  or  in  favoui  oi  the  legis- 
lation. I  think,  Members  of  this  Assembly  are  aware,  that  tin-  ques- 
tion of  rice  exporl  Ha-  caused  great  agitation  in  the  country.     1  do  not 

mean  to  hold  any  brief  on  behalf  of  the  ri.e  merchants  bei  ausc  il  is >tl\ 

from  them  that  agitation  has  emanated  :  we  have  to  take  into  consid*  ra- 
tion the  case  of  the  consumer  also  to  which  Mr.  Samarth  has  verj  i 
ably  referred.     But  since  we  have  not  had  very  satisfactory  data  before 

*  Note— Imports  were  no*  restricted      Hence  the    fall  in    exchange         E.  L   P. 
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us  to  go  upon,  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  and  definite  conclusion  as  to 
which  course  would  be  right,  I  think  it  is  the  proper  course  suggested 
by  Chaudhari  Shahab-ud-Din,  that  we  should  appoint  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, which,  if  it  consisted  of  very  high  experts  including  those  who  are 
dealing  in  trade,  will,  I  dare  say,  come  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion 
on  the  question  ;  then,  we  shall  have  very  true  guidance  when  we  eventual- 
ly decide  the  question  after  receipt  of  the  Select  Committee's  report- 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hurry  for  getting  this  legislation 
through  ;  but,  if  there  be  any  hurry,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
I  think  the  best  course  would  be  to  give  instructions  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  submit  a  very  early  report  ;  if  there  be  no  hurry,  then  things 
might  take  their  course  properly  ;  and  as  between  these  two  alternatives 
of  rushing  this  legislation  and  of  waiting  until  we  get  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's report,  I  think,  the  latter  is  the  better  course. 

Rai  Bahadur  BAKSHI  SOHAN  LAL  :  Sir,  1  also  support  Chaud- 
hari Shahab-ud-Din  in  his  amendment  ;  and,  I  think,  that  a  reference  of 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  will  give  further  consideration  before  the 
Bill  is  passed  into  law.  Such  a  course  would  safeguard  the  interests  ot 
the  public  better  than  merely  passing  the  Bill  now  without  referring  it 
to  Select  Committee.  I  think,  that  this  is  a  question  which  can  be 
properly  referred  to  Select  Committee  for  purposes  of  report  and  obtain" 
ing  information. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.M.  HAILEY*:  Sir,  we  are  all  interested  in 
the  observance  of  the  full  procedure  laid  down  for  the  sittings  of  this 
House  ;  and,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Assembly  itself,  that  I  would  ask 
you,  Sir,  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  call  upon  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber to  complete  his  motion  in  the  form  laid  down  by  the  rules.  The  rules 
prpvide,  that  in  making  a  motion  that  a  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  motion  shall  name  the  Members  of  the  Asssemblv  whom  the 
Mover  may  desire  to  see  included  in  the  Committee. 

CHAUDHARI  SHAHAB-UD-DIN:  1  propose,  Sir,  that  a  Select 
Committee  oi  the  following  Members  of  this  Assembly  be  appointed  : 

Mr.  Samarth,  Mr.  Rangachariar,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  J.  Dwarkadas 
Mr.  Barua  and  the  Mover. 
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The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  II  VILEY  :  Sir,  I  must  not  be  thought 
to  be  an  undue  stickler  for  form,  bul  !  feel  I  am  obliged  to  ask  you,  Sir,  to 
request  the  Honourable  Member  to  say  whether  he  has  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  Members  cited  to  3erve  on  this  Committee. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  Honourable  tin  Finance 
Member  has  put  a  poinl  of  order  regarding  the  motion  just  made  by  the 
Honourable  Member  <  hatrdmiri  Shahab-ud-Dhi 

Rao  Bahadi  k  T.  RANGACHARIAK  :  Will  you  permit  me  to  point 
out,  Sir.  .  .  . 

The  Honourable  tjii.  PRESIDENT:  Order,  order!  It  is  for  the 
convenience  of  the  House  in  making  a  decision  on  the  question  of  the 
reference.of  a  Bill  or  any  matter  to  a  Select  Committee,  that  it  should  have 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  not  only  to  consider  the  proposal  for — refer- 
ence to  Select  Committee,  but  also  the  personnel  of  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
desirable  that  Members  should  strictly  observe  the  rules  laid  down  foi 
that  purpose.  Has  the  Honourable  Member  the  authority  of  the  gentle- 
men mentioned  in  his  motion  for  placing  their  names  on  the  motion  ap- 
pointing a  Select  Committee« 

I  HAUDHAR1  SHAHAB-UD-DIN :  No,  Sir.  They  are  here,  of 
COUISC  ;  and  if  any  one  is  not  prepared  to  work  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, I  will  propose  other  names.  The  amendment  itself  has  been  pro- 
posed just  now,  and  I  had  no  time  to  consult  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
J  have  mentioned. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  1  have  already  informed  the 
Honourable  Member  1  am  willing  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity 
in  t  he  interpretation  of  the  rules  ,  but  a  rule  of  this  nature  must  be  obsei  - 
ved.      No  doubt  it  would  add  an  air  of  informality   to  the  proceedings  to 

hav< versations  between  Members  in  order  that  they  may  find  out 

from  one  another  whether  they  are  willing  to  serve,  but  that  had  b< 
be  done  m  future  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  motion  made  in  dm-  order 
when  the  Assembly  assembles  for  business.  Therefore,  the  Honourable 
Member,  though  1  have  allowed  him  a  gtod  deal  of  latitude  SO  far.  must 
now  conform  strictly  to  the  ink-  Since  he  has  not  sought  the  authority 
■>t  the  member-  mentioned  in  his  motion.  1  mu-t  rule  tint  his  motion  is 
out  of  ordei 
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Rao  Bahadur  T.  RANGACHARIAR  :  With  your  permission,  Sir, 
may  I  point  out  that  paragraph  68  of  the  Manual,  clause  (b),  of  which  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Hailey  quoted,  applies  only  to  the  Member  in  charge  of 
the  Bill.  So  far  as  other  Members  who  move  amendments  are  concerned, 
they  are  governed  by  69  (2)  (a),  which  does  not  require  an  Honourable 
Member  who  moves  an  amendment  for  reference  to  Select  Committee 
that  he  should  name  the  Members.  That  clause  which  requires  the 
Members  to  be  named  applies  only  to  the  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bil* 
and  not  to  other  Members. 

The  point  may  arise  on  another  occasion  and  it  is  an  important  one. 
I  myself  intended  to  give  notice  of  an  amendment,  but  I  considered  the 
matter  and  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  the  point  to  the  notice  of  the  As- 
sembly.    The  language  is  obvious. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  point  made  by  the 
Honourable  the  Finance  Member  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  legitimate. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Rangachariar  has  not  quite  appreciated  the  bear- 
ing of  the  various  rules  and  orders  on  the  subject.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
i  a  his  mind,  I  now  make  the  ruling  on  the  subject  that  though  I  have 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  to  Honourable  Members  this  morn- 
ing, and  particularly  to  Chaudhari  Shahab-ud-Din,  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Select  Committee,  such  latitude  will  not  be  allowed  in 
future.  Members  will  have,  first  of  all,  to  seek  the  authority  of  those 
whom  they  propose  as  Members  of  Select  Committee  before  presenting 
the  motion  to  the  House.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  to  the  convenience 
of  the  Assembly,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  those  individual  Members  asked 
to  serve,  that  they  should  be  consulted  beforehand  and  that  due  order 
should  be  observed  in  motions  relating  to  Select  Committees,  as  indeed  to 
all  other  motions  brought  before  this  Assembly. 

Mr.  HARCHANDRAI  VISHINDAS  :  Max  1  enquire  from  the  Hon- 
ourable the  President  what  the  position  now  is  and  how  we  stand.  Is  the 
amendment  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  ruled  out 
or  does  it  stand  ? 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  amendment  has  been 
ruled  out  of  order.  The  motion  before  the  House  is,  that  the  Bill  further 
to  amend  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods  Act,  1916,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 
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Mr.  HARCHANDRA1  VISHINDAS :  Then  I  propose  to  move  an 
amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  opinion 
thereon  by  22nd  March  1921.     I  move  that  amendment,  Sir. 

(While  the  amendment  was  being  written  by  the  Mover,  the  Hon- 
ourable the  President  -aid) 

THE  HONOURABLE  THE  PRESIDENT  :  While  (he  amendment  is 
being  written  out,  the  original  question  is  -till  before  tin-  House  : 

The  original  question  was — 


'That  the  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Import    and    Export  of    Goodt   Act,  1916,  be 
taken  into   consideration': 


since  which  an  amendment  has  been  moved- 


'That  the  Bill    be  circulated  for  the  purpose  of   eliciting    opinions    ther«on  by  the 
22nd  March    1921'. 


Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  which  has 
been  moved  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Harchandrai  Yishindas.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment,  as  Honourable  Members  will  see,  is  a  direct  negative 
to  the  Bill.  This  Bill,  as  I  explained  on  the  last  occasion  when  leave  to 
introduce  it  was  given,  comes  automatically  to  an  end  on  the  31st  of 
March  next,  and  if  this  Assembly  accepts  my  proposal,  the  Act  will  be 
extended  by  one  year  more.  It  has  flow  been  proposed  that  the  Bill 
should  be  published  and  circulated  for  opinion  and  then  taken  into  con- 
sideration one  month  hence.  If  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Mover 
be  accepted,  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  Bill  through 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  State  before  the  31st  March 
when  the  Act  comes  automatically  to  an  end.  I  am  quite  ^ure  that  the 
House  will  not  agree  to  deal  with  this  Bill  in  this  way.  1  should  like  to 
point  out  the  issues  involved.  In  the  firsl  place,  a-  I  tried  t<>  explain  on 
Friday  last,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  Bill,  the  whole  of  our  coal  policy,  or  a 
great  portion  of  our  coal  policy  goes  by  the  board.  In  the  second  place- 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  Bill,  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  carry  out  our 
policy  ot  restricting  the  export  of  rice.     As  I  have  already  said,  a-  far  a* 
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my  Department  is  concerned,  we  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  these  restric- 
tions, but  I  think  this  House  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  which  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
these  restrictions  on  exports  being  continued.  If  these  restrictions  are 
continued,  we  feel  that  Government  ought  to  have  the  powers  given  us 
by  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods  Act.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  that 
we  have  had  these  powers  for  many  years.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have 
never  abused  our  powers  and  I  do  not  think,  that  this  House  will  refuse 
to  continue  the  act  for  one  year  more.  Sir,  I  beg  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Rai  Bahadur  T.  RANGACHARIAR  :  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  adopt  this  motion,  si  nply  because  the  motion  to  refer  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  has  been  ruled  out.  I  think  it  was  an 
after -thought.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  public  interests  require 
that  we  should  pass  the  original  motion. 

Rai  J.  N.  MAJUMDAR  BAHADUR  :  Sir,  in  rising  to  support  this 
amendment,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  House  very  long,  but  what  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  this,  that  under  the  existing  law,  the  export  of  rice 
is  not  altogether  prohibited.  The  export  of  rice  has  been  only  controlled 
by  Government.  But  what  this  House  wishes  to  know  is,  what  is  the 
sort  of  control  that  is  exercised  by  Government,  and  who  are  the  persons 
who  have  got  licenses  to  export  rice  from  this  country.  Were  these 
licenses  given  to  any  particular  firms  or  any  particular  set  of  individuals 
or  they  were  granted  to  all  the  persons  who  were  eligible  for  them- 
There  is  some  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  it  ought  to  be  removed.  I  do  not  know  what  truth  there  is 
for  such  misapprehension,  but  it  is  generally  asserted  that  under  the 
present  control  system  there  is  some  difficulty  for  Indians  to  secure  licen- 
ses for  exporting  rice,  unlike  their  European  brethren.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  imputation  is  correct  or  not  but  that  is  the  general  im- 
pression, and  that  impression  should  be  removed  before  the  Bill  is  passed 
into  law.  If  the  control  is  extended  for  one  year  more,  then  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  Indians  labour  at  present  in  the  matter  of  securing 
licenses  will  also  continue.  Therefore,  I  should  like  the  Honourable 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  to  make  a  statement  as  to  who  are  the  per- 
sons who  were  entrusted  with  the  export  of  rice  under  the  control  system 
during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  in  existence,  and  who  are  the  persons 
who  generally  got  licenses  and  who  are  the  persons  who  have  been  re- 
fused licenses.     Such  invidious  distinctions  ought  not  to  be  made.     The 
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Honourable  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  says,  thai  the  Bill  comes  auto- 
matically to  an  unci  <>;,  the  3ts1  of  March  next.  Why  was  not  the  Bill 
introduced  earlier/  Why  should  the  Uill  be  rushed  through  the  As 
sembly  with  such  haste  ?  Why  should  not  an  opportunity  be  given 
to  the  members  of  this  Assembly  to  consider  its  pros  and  cons  ? 
There  may  be  some  public  opinion  against  the  export  of 
rice,  or  there  may  be  some  opinion  for  removing  all  control. 
I  think  this  Hon-.-  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  whole  matter  in  all  it-  bearings,  bul  this  course  is  generally  avoided 
in  this  House.  Honourable  Members  in  -  harge  of  Bills  want  to  rush  the 
Hills  through  and  do  tiol  allow  the  Members  of  the  House  (ull  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  matter,  to  consider  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  public 
mind,  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  trade  of  India,  or  how  it  will  affect 
the  different  interests  concerned.  I,  therefore,  submit  most  respectfully, 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  whole  matter  and  the  Bill  should  not  be  rushed  through  in  sue1* 
haste  on  the  ground  that  it  will  come  to  an  end  on  the  31st  of  March. 


Bhai  MAN  SINGH  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  moved  by 
my  Honourable  friend,  Mr.  Vishindas.  This  is  a  Bill  which  gives  power 
to  the  Executive  to  restrict  the  right  of  import  and  export  of  good.-,  and 
this  power  can  only  be  enforced  in  times  of  emergency.  I  dare  say,  that 
there  were  times  of  emergency  when  the  Bill  was  first  introduced  and 
passed.  Now  we  are  asked  to  extend  it  for  one  more  year.  There  was  a 
proposal  before  the  House  for  a  reference  to  Selecl  Committee,  but  un- 
fortunately, somehow  or  other,  that  has  fallen  through.  Now  anothe- 
course  open  to  us  is  to  get  opinions  on  the  subject.  I  submit  that ,  with- 
out as  much  information  as  is  possible  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  doing 
an  injustice  to  the  country  to  pass  an  Act  without  knowing  the  opinion 
of  the  public.  If  this  amendment  is  carried,  we  shall  have  some  time 
to  get  these  opinions.  We  could  get  the  opinions  by  the  15th  or  20th 
March,  then  on  any  day  after  that,  and  before  the  31st  March,  a  Bill 
could  be  brought  before  the  House  and  passed,  So  even  that  ground 
does  not  stand. 

With  these  remarks,  Sir,  I  support  the  amendment. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  HAILEY  :  Sir,  1  am  not  the  Member 
in  charge  of  this  Bill,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  technical  points  will  be 
fully  considered  and  explained  to  the  House,  if  necessary  .  by  those  who 
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are  in  charge.     But  I  venture  to  appeal  to  this  House,  as  a  business  body 
to  take  a  businesslike  view  of  the  motion  now  before  it.-    You  are  a  re- 
presentative Assembly.     You  have  here  men   who  have  been  elected 
from  all  over  India  to  represent  the  views  of  the  public,  and  when  we 
put  forward  a  Bill  in  which  we  ask  that  we  shall  be  given  power  to  con- 
tinue an  existing  Act, an  Act  which  has  been  discussed  in  our  Legislative 
Council  and  the  action  taken  under  which  has  been  canvassed  in  the 
press,  times  without  number,  what  do  you  say  to  us?  'Oh,  no  ;  do  not  con- 
tinue it  another  year  ;  we  want  to  know  what  the  public  says  about  it.' 
Is  this  House,  or  is  this  House  not,  representative  of  the  public  ?     Is  it 
going  to  take  up  the  attitude  that  every  time  a  question  arises  of  public 
importance,  every  time  that  we  have  to  refer  it  to  some  well-worn  problem, 
that  discussion  must  be  put  off  until  the  public  can  form  their  opinion, 
on  it  ?  There  is  only  one  question  really  before  the  House  on  this  parti- 
cular motion, and  that  is  this  :  do  you  or  do  you  not  want  Government  to 
retain  the  power  of  restricting  exports  ?   If  the  motion  is  accepted,  that 
power  will  lapse.     I  may  tell  you,  there  are  many  Members  of  this 
Government,  Sir,who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  see  the  whole  system  so 
restrictions  swept  away  ;  but  they  know  from  the  press,they  know  from 
representations  made  to  them.that  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  Indian 
public  which  places  importance  on  the  retention  of  these  restrictions. 
Well,are  you  going  to  make  it  impossible  for  Government  to  retain  these 
restrictions  ?     It  is  no  question  of   how    Government    carries    out  those 
restrictions,  it  is  no  question,  for  instance,such  as  my  Honourable  friend 
opposite  raises,  as  to  whether  there  is  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Indian 
traders  in  getting  their  licenses.   All  these  questions  can  be  raised  separ- 
ately.    You  can  do  so  by  Resolution  or  by  question  ;  you  can  adjourn 
the  House  for  the  purpose.     This  is  simply  a  question  of  allowing  the 
Governm3.it  the  power  of  continuing  restrictions,  and  that  is  the  only 
question  before  the  House.    And  I  say  advisedly,  Sir,  that  if  the  House 
cannot  now,  without  going  through  the  long  process  of  referring  this 
matter  to  the  public,  which  means  consulting  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  means  consulting  other  commercial  bodies  (a  matter  of  three  or 
four  months  time), if  the  House  cannot,  without  going  through  that  pro- 
cess, decide  that  question  now,  then,  Sir,  there  is  some  danger  that  we 
may  lose  some  of  the  faith,  which  we  have  learnt  in  the  course  of  pre- 
vious discussions  to  acquire,  in  the  business-like  sense  of  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  CHAUDHARI  :  Sir,  may  I  move  that  this  Bill  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee  composed  of  Mr,  Shahab-ud-Din 
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The  Honourable  THE  PRESIDENT  :  Order,  order.     I  have  already 
ruled  a  motion  to  a  Select  Committee  out  of  order. 

Mr.  JAMNADAS  DWARKADAS :  Sir,  I  had  no  intention  of  speak- 
mg  on  this  motion,  but  the  remarks  that  have  fallen  from  my  friends 
here  and  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  have  compelled  me  to 
stand  up  and  say  a  few  words.  I,  Sir,  agree  entirely  with  my  Honourable 
friend,  Mr.  Kangachariar,  when  he  says  that  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Har- 
chandrai  Vishindas  should  be  negatived  by  this  House,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  force  in  the  argument  advanced  by  the  Honourable  the  Fin- 
ance Member,  that  it  is  not  businesslike  that  we  should,  at  this  moment, 
because  we  believe  that  the  Government  have  not  used  the  powers  to  our 
satisfaction,  get  up  and  negative  a  Bill  which  we  know  is  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  I 
believe,  we  all  agree  that  certain  powers  it  is  necessary  to  vest  in  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  and  I  think  the  doubt 
may,to  a  certain  extent, be  justified,  that  the  Government  have  so  far  not 
used  the  powers  properly.  But  is  it  not  open  to  us,  I  ask  the  Members  ot 
this  House,  if  in  future  the  Government  abuse  the  powers,  to  come  to  this 
Assembly  and  take  the  Government  to  task  for  the  abuse  of  such  powers  ? 
We  have  these  powers  in  our  hands  and  why  should  we,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  these  pDwers,  prevent  the  Government  from  taking 
the  powers  in  their  hands  to  restrict  certain  exports  in  order  that  this 
policy  may  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people  as  a  whole  ?  I  think  the  wisest 
course  for  us  is  to  allow  this  motion  to  be  carried,  and  if,  in  future,  we  find 
that  the  Government  has  not  used  its  powers  properly,  then  it  is  open  to 
us  to  take  the  Government  to  task  in  this  Assembly.  We  have  suffic- 
ient powers  under  the  Rules  to  take  the  Government  to  task. 

One  word  more,  Sir,  and  1  will  have  done.  I  wish,  Sir,  that  the 
Honourable  Finance  Member,  in  objecting  t<>  certain  remarks  thai  had 
fallen  from  the  Members  af  this  ll<>use,  had  not  made  a  statement  that 
he  had  lost  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  this  Assembly.  Views  nay  differ  and 
statements  may  be  made  on  which  it  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  sec  ey6 
to  eye.  But  I  am  sure  thai  the  Honourable  Finance  Member  will  be  con- 
vinced that  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  views,  this  body 
certainly  continues  to  represent  the  interests  o!  the  manes.  It  is  a  body 
representative  of  the  people  and  will  always,  1  am  Mire  acquit  itself  as 
such 
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Babu  S.  C.  GHOSH  :  Sir,  I  am  sorry,  I  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  on  this  ground,  as  this  law  is  going  to  have  a  natural  death  on 
the  31st  March,  I  should  certainly  say,  that  it  should  be  passed.  My 
Honourable  friend,  Mr.  Majumdar,  has  said,  why  has  not  the  Member 
in  charge  brought  up  this  Bill  earlier.  But,  I  ask  him,  could  this  Bill  be 
brought  up  earlier  than  this  ?  It  could  not.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  it  was 
brought  up  in  proper  time  and  no  objection  could  be  taken  on  that 
ground.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  specially  in  Bengal,  about  the 
export  of  rice,  and  lately  in  the  Bengal  Council,  they  passed  a  Resolution 
restricting  the  export  of  rice.  Therefore,  I  submit,  unless  this  law  be 
passed  at  once,  this  restriction  cannot  be  maintained. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  support  the  Resolution  as  moved  by 
the  Member  in  charge. 

Mr.  HARCHANDRAI  VISHINDAS :  Sir,  after  listening  to  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  and  my 
Honourable  friend,  Mr.  Dwarkadas,  I  withdraw  my  amendment,  as 
I  had  no  intention  of  embarrassing  the  Government, nor  do  I  wish  any 
Honourable  Member  to  lose  his  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  this  Assembly. 

The  amendment,  was,  by  leave  of  the  Assembly,  withdrawn. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is,  that  the  Bill 
further  to  amend  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods  Act,  1916,  be  taken 
into  consideration.     The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  now  passed.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  sit  down.  I  am  sorry  that  any 
Member  of  this  House  should  have  thought  that  we  tried  to  rush  this  Bill 
through.  If  the  Honourable  Member,  who  moved  the  amendment  that 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  had  only  come  to  me  yester- 
day and  had  suggested  that  he  would  like  this  Bill  to  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  worked  out  a 
VI.  cl  Committee,  with  him  and  he  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
his  motion  through.     1  now  move  that  the  Bill  be  passed. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is,  that  the  Bill 
be  passed. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 
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The  Honourable  Sue  GEORGE  JJARNES :  Sir,  it  will  be  a  great 
personal  c.onvenience  to  me,  -and  I  understand  my  Honourable  friend 
Mr.  Sarma  does  not  object  to  it,  -if with  the  leave  of  the  House  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  take  the  Import  and  Export  Bill  next  and  invert  the 
order  of  the  two  i<  tilaining  Bills  on  your  list. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT:  The  question   is  that  items 
4  and  5  of  the  legislative  business  be  taken  after  item  1. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Honourable  Sir  GEORGE  BARNES  :  Sir,  this  Bill  is  to  ex- 
tend for  one  more  year  the  operation  of  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods 
Act,  1916.     To  those  Honourable  Members,  who  were  members  of  the  old 
Legislative  Council,  the  Bill  will  seem  like  an  old  friend.     I  think  that  I 
introduced  it  three  times  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  on  the  last  occas- 
ion its  operation  was  extended  for  one  year,  which  ends  on  the  31st  of 
this  month.     This  Bill  has  now  been  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  comes  up  from  the  Assembly  to  this  House.    A*  formal  introduction 
here  is  not  necessary  under  the  rules,  and  the  motion  before  the  House  is 
consequently  a  motion  that  the  Bill  be  taken  into  consideration.     Our 
efforts  since  the  war  had  been  directed  to  get  rid  of  every  form  of  control. 
1  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  trade  ought  to  be  left  to  itself  and 
ought  to  be  kept  free  of  any  interference  by  Government,  and  I  should 
not  propose  the  continuance  of  this  Aet  for  another  year  if  I  felt  thatit  was 
possible  to  let  it  drop  at  the  end  of  March.     Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  let  it  drop  quite  so  soon  as  that.    We  need  it  in  order  to  control 
the  export  of  coal  and  for,  what  I  hope,  may  be  a  very  short  time,  the 
control  of  the  export  of  certain  foodstuffs.     It  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
Honourable  Members  Of  this  House  tL.it  we  arc  obliged  for  the  present,  in 
the  interests  of  our  own  industries,  to  control  the  export  of  coal.  I  know 
that  lean  safely  give  this  House  an  assurance  on  behalf  of  my  Depart- 
ment, though  1  shall  not  be  personally  in  charge  of  it  after  the  end  of  this 
month,  thai  the  obje  I  uJ  the  Department  and  th<  object  ol  tin    Govern- 
ment will  be  to  put  an  end  to  every  form  of  control  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and    that    the    Act  will  not  be  used  except  for  cases  of  urgent 
public  interest.    You  will  observe,  Sir,  that  the  extension  asked  for  is  for 
one  year  only,  and  1  sincerely  hope  that  next  year  it  will  be  possible  to 
let  this  Act  die  a    natural  death      [beg  to  move,  Sii    that  the  Bill  be 
taken  into  consideration 
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The  Honourable  Sir  MANECKJI  DADABHOY  :  In  view  of  the 
assurance  given  by  the  Honourable  Member  that  at  an  early  date  all 
embargo  on  food  grains  will  be  removed 

The  Honourable  Sir  GEORGE  BARNES  :  No,  I  did  not  quite 
say  that,  Sir. 

The  Honourable  Sir  MANECKJI  DADABHOY  :  You  said,  Sir. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  If  the  Honourable  Member 
would  give  way,  the  Honourable  Sir  George  Barnes  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  an  explanation. 

The  Honourable  Sir  GEORGE  BARNES  :  What  I  said,  Sir,  is 
that  we  desire  to  put  an  end  to  every  form  of  control  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  I  cannot  go  further  than  that.  It  is  not  a  guarantee 
that  at  any  definite  date  the  control  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  Honourable  Sir  MANECKJI  DADABHOY  :  Yes,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  mean.  I  quite  understand  that  the  Honourable  Member 
has  not  given  any  assurance  of  any  definite  date  on  which  the  control 
will  be  abolished,  but  I  understood  him  distinctly  to  state  that  the  con- 
trol will  be  removed  as  early  as  possible  on  food  grains  as  well  as  on 
coal,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  It  is,  in  the  interests  of  India , 
essentially  necessary  that  this  control  should  be  abolished  by  Govern- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  would  have  opposed  the  passing 
of  this  Bill  had  it  not  been  for  this  assurance  given  by  the  Honourable 
Member.  Only  the  other  day  we  discussed  this  question,  and  it  was  then 
pointed  out  that  it  would  stabilise  the  exchange  to  a  certain  extent  if 
this  general  control  of  foodstuffs  as  well  as  of  coal  was  altogether  removed. 
In  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  I  shall  not  opposes  the  Bill. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  LALUBHAI  SAMALDAS  :  I  want  informa- 
tion on  one  point,  Sir.  In  view  of  the  Resolution  that  was  passed  in  this 
Council  requesting  Government  to  remove  all  embargo  as  far  as  foodstuffs 
are  concerned,  will  the  passing  of  this  Bill  not  be  in  any  way  against  that 
Resolution  ? 

The  Honourable  Sir  GEORGE  BARNES  :  The  passing  of  this  Bill 
is  necessarv  in  itself,  but  T  can  assure  the  Honourable  Member  that  trie 
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Resolution  passed  in  this  House  will  have  the  very  earnest  consideration 
of  the  Government,  and  I  Understand  that  a  Resolution  is  being  proposed 
in  the  other  House  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is  : 

*  That  the  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods  Act,  1916,  as 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  be  taken  into  consideration." 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Honourable  Sir  GEORGE  BARNES  :  I  beg  to  move,  Sir,  that 
the  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  be  passsd. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

LEGISLATIVE     ASSEMBLY. 
2nd  March  1921. 
RESOLUTION   RE:    EXPORT  OF  CATTLE. 

Dr.  NAND  LAL  :  Mr.  President,  the  Resolution  which  I  have  to 
move  runs  as  follows  : — 

'  This  Assembly  recommends  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  be  so  pleased 
as  to  prohibit,  by  legislation,  the  export  of  cows,  bullocks  and  buffaloes  from  British 
India  to  any  foreign  country.' 

This  is  a  very  important  Resolution  and  speaks  for  itself.  As  you  know 
India  is  an  agricultural  country.  Practically,  the  wealth  of  India  for- 
merly used  to  be  counted  in  cattle.  The  people  of  India,  in  the  main 
were  dependent  on  the  milk,  ghee  and  curd  supply  as  a  principal  part  of 
their  food.  There  are  a  number  of  causes  which  have  reduced  the  supply 
of  milk,  as  for  instance,  cow-killing,  an  abominable  act,  want  of  sufficient 
and  timely  rains,  export  of  cattle,  want  of  fodder  on  account  of  the  want 
of  pasture  land.  Hie  export  of  cattle,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  has  tended  to  reduce  the  supply  of  milk  and  other  cognate  articles 
which  are  prepared  from  it.  Physicians  and  medical  men  will  tell  you  that 
milk  contains  those  properties  which  go  to  sustain  the  human  life.  There 
is  a  regular  struggle  within  ourselves  between  the  germs  of  various  mala- 
dies and  the  resisting  force  which  we  naturally  possess,  If  the  forces 
which  have  t"  resist  the  various  germs  of  maladies  and  diseases  have  not 
got  sufficient  resisting  power,  then  the  tones  of  maladies  and  diseases 
will  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  the  human  body  will  begin  to  deteriorate. 
Therefore,  the  shortness  in  the  supply  of  milk  1ms  affected  our  physique. 
We  deteriorate  in  our  physique  and,  therefore,  a  good  many  trouble?  arise. 
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To  meet  this  difficulty,  we  have  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  causes  which 
have  created  this  poverty  of  physique.  One  of  them  is  the  export  of  cattle, 
and  this  Resolution  is  intended  to  meet  that. 

Perhaps,  you  would  like  to  know  how  many  cattle  are  exported.   They 
are  exported  in  thousands  and  thousands.    The  literature,  upon  which  I 
could  lay  my  hand,  has  strengthened  me  to  say  that,  in  1913-14,  cattle, 
excepting  sheep  and  goats,  exported  to  the  British  Empire  alone,  amount- 
ed to  28,582.     In  1914-15  it  amounted  to  16,589. '  In  1915-16  it  amounted 
to  14,213.     In  1916-17  it  amounted  to  14,568.    In  1917-18,  9,005.  Un- 
fortunately in  1918-19  it  rose  to  the  figure  44,438.    So  far  as  the  other 
foreign  places  are  concerned,  the  export  amounted   in  1913-14,  to  1,327 
and  to  1,119  in  1914-15  ;  a  very  small  number  indeed  in  1915-16  and  a 
similarly  small  number  in  1916-17.  It  was  972  in  1917-18  and  a  very  rniall 
number  in  1918-19.  The  total  number  of  cattle  exported  to    both  kinds  of 
places  amounts  to  1,30,654.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  export  of  these 
cattle  causes  a  great  decrease  in  the  supply  of  milk  which  sustains  the  lives 
of  Indians,  as  they    are  used  to  that  sort  of  food.    It  may  not  be  a  staple 
food,  but  all  the  same  it  is  a  major  factor  of  that  food,  viz.,  one  of  the  most 
essential  ingredients.    Now  how  can  we  get  rid  of  this  evil  ?    One  of  the 
remedies  which  this    Resolution  suggests  to  this  Honourable  House,  is 
that   the  export  of  cattle  may  be  stopped  by  legislation.     Some  sort  of 
amendment  has  been  suggested  and  I  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  much 
more  than  an  amendment.    That  amendment  takes  away  the  life  out  of 
this  Resolution.     If  that  amendment  is  carried  out,  then  this  Resolution 
will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  This  Resolution  will  then  become  nuga- 
tory.    Most    probably    this  Honourable  House  may  like  to  ask  why. 
The  answer  is  obvious  enough.     The  determination  of  the  point,  whether 
a  particular  breed  is  good  or  bad,  is  sure  to  be  left  to  some  sort  of  human 
agency.     It  will  then  become  a  kind  of  tossing  affair.     It  will  rest  with  the 
officer  who  has  to  give  an  adjudication  upon  the  point.     A  law  should 
be  framed  in  such  a  manner  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  in  it. 
There  is  fear  not  only  of  ambiguity,  but  also  there  is  the  fear  of  a    gam- 
bling spirit.  Therefore,  this  amendment  which  has  been  proposed  has  got 
no  force  in  it  at  all.    When  I  thought  of  this  Resolution,  one  idea  occur- 
red to  my  mind,  and  that  was  the  question  of  time  limitation.  This  idea 
had  hardly  occupied  my  mind  for  a  minute  or  two  when  the  second  idea 
cropped  up  which  was  that  the  time  limitation  also  is  an  idle  one.     Law 
is  made  to  remove  the  present  trouble.    Now  the  present  complaint  is 
that  this  export  causes  a  regular  drain  and  it  should  consequently  be 
stopped.     If  it  were  not  required  and  there  were  a  change  in  the  circum- 
stances it  would  be  obvious.  Therefore,   no  time  limitation  seems  to  be 
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necessary.     I    therefore    move    this    Resolution  as  ii  stands,   with  the 

strongest  possible  hope  that  you  will  pass  it  unanimously,  and  1  am  sure 
even  the  Government  will  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  its  support  't«>  it. 

Rao  BahadurC.  S.  SUBRAHMANYAM  :  Sir,  the  amendment  which 
T  intend  moving  is  as  follows ; — After  the  words  'export  of'  put  ir  'such 
class  or  breed  of.'  The  sentence  will  then  read  'the  export  of  such  class 
or  breed  of  cows,  bullocks  and  buffaloes,'  etc.,  and  then  at  the  end  add 
the  words  'as  may  be  notified  by  the  Local  Government!' 

The  Resolution  is  designed  to  prohibit  altogether  the  export  of  three 
sets  of  animals.  My  amendmenl  is  intended,  if  the  principle  of  the  R 
hition  is  accepted  by  the  House,  to  restrict  the  force  of  the  Resolution. 
It  holds  that  the  prohibition  ot  the  export  would  produce  injurious  resull 
to  labour  in  any  country  and  in  this  country  with  its  large  area,  if  you 
endorse  the  principle  that  these  three  sets  of  animals  should  not  be  ex 
ported  and  that  they  should  remain  here,  work  her.'  and  die  hen  .  !  think 
it  will  have  far  reaching  effects.  Now  the  first  p<  ople  who  will  be  affected, 
injuriously  affected  by  this  prohibition,  would  be  the  small  class  of  peas- 
ants and  farmers  of  moderate  position  in  life,  who  add  to  their  agricul- 
tural incomes  and  to  their  agricultural  activities  by  the  export  of  these 
animals.  Those  Honourable  Members  who  may  have  some  acquaintance 
with  agricultural  conditions  in  the  country  would  see  at  once  that  there 
are  not  many  large  cattle  farms  in  this  country  and  that  cattle  farming  is 
not  taken  to  as  in  other  con  itries  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  only  the  small 
men,  as  I  said  the  farmers,  who  have  taken  to  breeding  and  make  some 
income  out  of  it.  If  you  prohibit  the  export  of  produce  of  these  men  it 
means  that  you  take  away  a  certain  portion  of  their  income.  I  do  not 
think  this  class  of  people  are  represented  here  in  this  Assembly,  but  many 
of  us  have  something  to  do  in  some  form  or  another  with  agricultural  life, 
and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  at  once  whether  thi>  will  or  will  not  affect 
injuriously  the  income  of  that  class  of  pe  >ple.  Now  there  is  another 
larger  question,  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country.  I  am  told  on  good 
authority  that  the  number  is  very  large  and  that  the  pasture  available  is 
not  enough  to  keep  this  large  number  of  animals  in  good  condition.  Now 
the  question  of  pasture  is  a  very  important  one.  [f  y<  >u  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  the  pasture  available  is  not  sufficienl  to  support  them, 
then  the  cattle  are  sure  to  be  under-fed.  If  you  have  cattle  which  are 
not  kept  or  which  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  in  good  condition,  then  the 
question  arise-,  whether  this  state  of  affairs  should  be  continued  or  some 
remedy  ought  not  to  be  found  for-  lessening  this  large  numbei  of  under- 
fed cattle.      In  considering   that  question  the  export  of  cattle  is  one  of  the 
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means  by  which  the  number  of  under-fed  cattle  can  be  lessened.  Now  we 
have  not  been  told  by  the  Honourable  Mover  whether  the  cattle  that  are 
exported  are  of  the  right  type,  that  is  of  the  useful,  serviceable  type.  If 
they  are  of  the  useful  and  serviceable  type  and  if  they  are  exported,  then 
it  means  relieving  the  country  from  the  necessity  of  finding  fodder  for 
these  animals. 

It  adds  some  money  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle  and  it  relieves  the 
country  of  the  necessity  of  finding  fodder  for  these  cattle.  Therefore,  on 
that  ground,  and  until  we  are  assured  that  the  pasture  available  in  the 
country  is  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  existing  number  of 
cattle,  I  think  this  House  should  not  endorse  this  wholesale  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  cattle.  Well,  there  may  be  something  at  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  support  this  proposition,  namely,  that  the  export  of 
cattle  should  be  altogether  prohibited,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  understand, 
the  main  reason  given  by  the  Honourable  Mover  in  support  of  this  Resolu- 
tion is  that  the  milk  supply  of  the  country  is  diminished  by  the  export  of 
cattle.  Well,  the  milk  supply  might  be  diminished  if  good  milking  cows 
and  she-buffaloes,  i.e.,  milking  buffaloes,  are  exported,  but  whether  the 
milk  supply  would  be  diminished — I  do  not  mean  any  offence — by  stop- 
ping the  export  of  bullocks  and  buffaloes,  is  another  matter,  which  I 
must  leave  to  the  Honourable  Mover  to  explain.  But,  before  we  ask  this 
House  to  take  a  definite  step  on  a  matter  like  this,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  furnish  us,  or  point  to  us,  the  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  cows  that  are  exported.  If  valuable  milk  cows  and  good 
cattle  are  exported  to  the  detriment,  to  the  lessening  of  the  available 
stock  of  cows  in  the  country,  then,  I  think,  he  will  have  a  good  case.  Any 
one  who  passes  on  a  road  will  see  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  under- 
fed, half-starved  bullocks  in  the  country.  Well,  if,  as  I  believe,  the  export- 
ed cattle  are  of  the  lifarior  type,  their  export  would  be  an  advantage. 
Well,  that  view  is  a  rather  hard  view  to  take.  All  my  Honourable  Col- 
leagues here  have  at  the  back  of  their  minds  that  the  export  of  these 
cattle  is  more  or  less  for  the  purposes  of  food,  and  they  think  with  their 
natural  instinct  of  charity  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  these 
cattle  would  be  an  act  of  charity  towards  those  animals  that  they  should 
not  be  exported  to  a  country  where  they  would  be  slaughtered,  but  that 
they  should  remain  in  this  country  to  die  a  lingering  death.  The  question 
is  a  difficult  question  between  these  two  forms  of  death,  namely,  to  allow 
the  animals  to  die  a  lingering  death  or  to  despatch  them  quickly.  On  that 
question  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  Hindu  audience  to  take  the 
other  summary  idea  of  charity.  Well,  I  would  ask  the  House  not  to  take 
that  question  into  consideration,  but  to  decide  it  on  the  ground  that  you 
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ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  profits  of  any  section  of  the  community 
unless  you  are  called  upon  to  do  so  by  some  imperative  necessity.  We  here 
should  not  be  damaging  the  interests  of  persons  who  take  to  the  rather 
precarious  business  of  rearing  cattle.  Well,  on  that  main  ground  1  would 
ask  the  House  not  to  accept  the  Resolution  in  that  form  ;  but  if,  as  has 
been  alleged  in  some  places,  for  instance,  that  in  Nellore  where  there  is 
one  of  the  recognized  types  of  bulls  and  cows  reared  by  farmers  in  small 
and  large  numbers  and  .'where,  there  is  an  agitation  that  a  large  number  of 
cattle  had  been  exported  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  the  Straits-  Settle- 
ments and  to  other  countries,  and  thereby  the  stock"  available  in  that 
district  was  depleted  and  there  was  a  fear  that  the  type  would  become 
extinct,  in  such  a  case  Government  might  interfere  andseethata  partic- 
ular type  of  breed  does  not  become  extinct.  Thai  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion which  was  asked  this  morning  and  a  issverei  aboi.il  the  ( >ngole  type. 
There  i<  th'.>  Amritmahal  type  and  other  types  in  other  places.  My 
amendment,  I  submit,  will  at  least  prevent  the  depletion  of  any  partic- 
ular class  of  cattle  which  it  is  an  advantage  to  retain  in  the  country.  It 
also  prevents  the  taking  away  of  the  profits  or  the  lessening  of  the  value  of 
the  property  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  cattle  rearing 
or  of  the  generality  of  people  who  may  have  unserviceable  cattle  which 
they  want  to  dispose  of.  There  are  the  larger  question  about  the  supply 
of  fodder  and  whether  this  country  can  maintain  all  the  cattle  that  are 
growing  up  in  the  country.  Cattle  breed  very  quickly,  probably  in  three 
years  the  number  would  be  doubled  and  our  fodder  resources  will  not 
double  in  that  same  ratio.  All  these  things  should  be  taken  into  account, 
and  not  only  the  sentimental  ground  that  cattle  winch  are  taken  away  to 
other  countries  are  slaughtered  for  food,  and  so  on.  1  request  my  Hon- 
ourable Colleague,  not  to  give  any  weight  to  tins  •  c  ^derations,  but 
to  look  at  the  question  as  a  hard  business  proposition. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is  that  in  the 
Resolution  after  the  words  'export  of,'  the  words  "such  class  or  breed  of" 
be  inserted,  and  at  the  end  the  words  "as  may  be  notified  by  the  Local 
Government"  be  added. 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  support  what  I  i  onsider  a  very  sen- 
sible amendment.  I  am  not  a  Padget,  M  I'  .  who  pi  »f<  sses  to  kn  >w  all 
about  India  and  its  affairs  in  six  weeks.  I  haw  been  in  the  count  ry  about 
1  (■»  years  and  I  do  know  something  about  my  own  district,  and  what  I 
have  not  \vr\  rapidly  discovered  is  this,  that  the  attitude  <-f  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  attitude  of  the  townsman  towards  the  cattle  question  are 
entirely  different.  It  must  be  recognized,  I  think,  as  a  tact ,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  is  the  result  of  two  factors,  the  factor  oi  the  number  of  neat 
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cattle  in.  proportion  to  the  factor  of  fodder  supply.  Well,  in  Sindli,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  everlastingly  short  of  fodder  ;  the  price  of  grass  is  Rs. 
45  a  thousand  lbs.  Now  the  agriculturist  dealing  with  cattle  is  dealing  in 
a  business-like  way  with  a  business  proposition.  If  he  has  got  cattle  of 
any  sort,  milch  or  draught,  that  are  worth  feeding,  he  feeds  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  ;  and  if  he  cannot  feed  them,  he  will  sell  them  to  the 
butcher  or  to  any  one  else.  The  townsman,  however,  seems  to  take 
another  and  a  quite  different  view.  As  often  as  not,  you  find  animals  that 
are  well  worth  feeding  in  a  town  under-fed,andthen,somewhere  in  the  sub- 
urbs, you  find  a  pinjrapore  where  oM  and  useless  cattle,  whose  lives  ore 
a  burden  to  them  and  absolutely  useless  to  the  community ,are  gorged, lite- 
rally gorged,  on  fodder  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  younger  and  more 
useful  animals.  I  say,  Sir,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the 
attitude  of  the  agriculturist  in  the  country  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  towns- 
man towards  this  cattle  and  milk  question,  and  it  is  simply  because  the 
agriculturist  deals  with  the  thing  in  a  rational,  business-like  way,  because 
it  is  to  him  a  business, whereas  the  man  in  the  town  seems  to  me  to  let 
some  weird  notion  of  sentiment  run  away  with  him  and  cause  incalcu- 
lable loss  to  the  community,  since  the  fodder  that  ought  to  feed  the  milch 
cattle  is  given  to  old  and  useless  animals  whose  end  would  be  a  mercy  to 
themselves  and  a  relief  to  the  locality  of  a  great  drain  on  its  fodder 
resources. 

I,  therefore,  do  support  this  amendment. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  B.  N.  SARMA  :  Sir,  the  Government  fully 
realize  the  great  importance  which  the  country  attaches  to  the  question 
of  its  cattle  wealth,  and  I  am  glad  that  my  friend  the  Honourable  Dr. 
Nand  Lai  has  brought  forward  th;s  Resolution  in  the  Assembly,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  hope  that  its  discussion  to-day  will  remove  some  of 
the  misunderstandings,  misconceptions  and  ignorance  that  prevail  gener- 
ally on  this  subject.  It  will  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  if  only 
people  can  see  really  what  the  facts  are  and  tint  the  Government  are 
working  in  the  true  interests  of  the  country  and  on  right  lines. 

The  Honourable  Member's  principal  point  was  that  the  physique 
of  the  people  is  deteriorating  on  account  of  the  insufficient  milk  supply  due 
to  the  export  of  cattle  from  the  country,  and  that  consequently  we  ought 
to  prohibit  by  legislation  the  export  of  cows  and  cow  buffaloes.  He  did 
not  bay  so,  but  he  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that,  in  respect  of 
male  buffaloes  and  bullock?,  the  agriculturist  is  suffering  on  account  of 
their  export  inasmuch  as  the  remaining  stock  is  insufficient  for  the  needs 
"i  the  country.     1  lake  it  that  is  his  meaning,  although  he  has  not  said  so. 
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Dk.XAXD  LAL  :  It  is  so. 

Tin-;  Honourable  Mr.  B.  X.  SARMA  :  Well,  on  these  two  grounds  he 
asks  the  Assembly  to  accept   his  Resolution,  that  we  should  recommend  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  the  absolute  prohibition  for  the  time  being 
of  all  exports.     I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  brought  this 
Resolution  in  ignorance  of  the  figures  that  he  has  quoted  this  morning  to 
the  House,  because  then  there  would  have  been  some  justification  for  the 
alarm  he  might  have  felt  that  there  was  a  very  great  depletion  of  stocks  in 
this  country  by  reason  of  these  exports.     But  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  he  considers  that  an  average  export  of  about  13  or  14,000  per 
annum  fnmi  the  whole  of  India  to  foreign  countries,  including  in  the  term 
'foreign  countries'  all  countries  outside  India  and  Burma,  such  as  Ceylon, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Mauritius,  Java,  etc.,  where  there  is  a  large  resi- 
dent Indian  population,  that  the  total  export  to  all  these  countries  put 
together  is  roughly,  14,000  as  against  140  million  cattle,  bovine  cattle,  in 
this  country, — that  is  a  percentage  of  somewhat  near  .0001.       He  thinks 
that  this  large  number  is  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  milk  supply. 
And  this  cannot  be  the  who'e  number,  because  part  of  it  must  be  bullocks 
and  bulls  and  male  buffaloes.  Well,  I  think  the  figures  he    has  quoted  are 
ample  refutation  of  his  argument  that  there  is  any  serious  drain  of  the 
cattle  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper   nourishment  and  for  the  proper 
agriculture  of  this  country.   I  shall  have  to  deal  with  this  subject  at  some- 
what greater  length  on  another  Resolution  which  another  Honourab'e 
Member  is  going  to  bring  forward  in  connection  with  the  slaughter  of 
cows,  so  I  shall  not  weary  the  House  with  a  very  long  explanation  of  the 
subject  to-day,  but  shall  content  myself  with  merely  stating  that  we  have 
no  reason  for  alarm  inasmuch  as  the  cows  and  cow  buffaloes  which  in 
1910-11  were  computed  to  be  47*7  millions  have  risen  in  1920  to  504  mil- 
lii  >ns,  that  is,  an  increase  of  two  millions  and   odd.     The  population    mean 
while  may  have  increased  or  is  expected  to  have  increased  roughly  from 
2*43  to  253  millions.     The  proportion  of  cows  and  c  >w  buffaloes,  there- 
fore, to  the  population  is  somewhat  more  favourable  now  than  it  was 
in  1910-1911.     I  do  not  for  one  moment  ask  this  House  to  consider  that 
the  milk  supply  of  the  country  is  absolutely  adequate,  or  that  it  does  not 
require  improvement.     Wh.it  we  want  in  India  is  not  so  much  numbers 
and  quantity  as  quality     in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters.     Honour- 
able Members  must  within  the  last  few  days  have  read  the  figures  of  cat- 
tle stati-tie>  relating  to  other  countries,  and  compared  them  with  those 
of  India.    We  find  that  if  it  wen  only  a  question  <>t  numbers,  we  are  very 
much  better  of!  than  many  "tier  countries  in  the  world.     But,  Sir,  it  is 
,i.  sad  tale  when  we  compare  die  milking  capacity  ol  oui  cows  generally 
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with  what  obtains  in  other  countries  or  with  the  best  cattle  even  here.  I 
will  only  mention  one  fact  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject— that  at  the 
price  of  two  annas  per  seer,  the  milk  supply  of  this  country  was  computed 
to  be  worth  roughly  140  crores, — that  is,  estimating  at  the  rate  of  1  seer 
per  cow  and  2  seers  per  buffaloe  cow  ;  whereis  we  can  safely  put  it  at 
three  or  four  times  and  even  much  higher  if  we  only  look  to  the  improve- 
ment ot  the  breeds,  as  we  have  done  successfully  in  Pusa  and  in  other 
places,  and  as  we  have  attempted  to  do  throughout  the  country.  That 
is  to  say,  we  can  increase  the  value  of  the  milk  supply  of  this  country  from 
about  300  crores,  at  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing  to  1,200  crores  or 
more.  So  it  is  not  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  or  by  bringing 
from  outside  this  country  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  meet  the  situation.  Paucity  of  numbers  is  not  at  the  real  bot 
torn  of  our  troubles,  but  it  is  the  absolutely  miserable  way  in  which  these 
cows  are  fed  and  in  which  the  breeding  qualities  of  cattle  are  looked  after 
that  are  responsible  for  our  position .  Then,  again,  it  is  1  rom  the  districts 
and  provinces  where  the  cattle  are  bred  in  large  numbers  that  these  ex- 
ports are  largely  taken.  It  is  from  Madras  that  we  find  a  vast  majority  of 
these  exports  go.  Out  of  these  13  or  14  thousand  average  export  per  year, 
I  may  say  that  roughly  10  thousand  go  from  Madras  to  Ceylon,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  etc.,  where  there  is  a  large  resident  Indian  population. 
It  is  in  those  provinces  where  there  is  a  surplus  available  that  we  find  any 
exports.  Of  course,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  Bombay  and  we  are 
looking  into  the  matter.  In  1907  and  1908  and  again  in  1914,  we  looked 
into  this  matter  and  we  referred  it  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  On  every 
occasion  that  we  have  considered  this  question,  our  expert  advisers  have 
told  us  that  the  true  remedy  lay  in  improving  the  quality  and  not  in 
prohibiting  export.  There  has  been  one  very  good  result.  The  price  oi 
cattle  has  risen  as  the  result  of  the  competition  of  the  foreign  buyers  and 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  added  to  in  that  way. 
But  we  are  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  evils  may  have  arisen  and  we 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  from  the  exporting  provinces  whether  they 
can  tell  us  if  their  stocks  of  good  breeds  have  been  unduly  depleted.  The 
Madras  Government  have  intimated  to  us  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in 
the  interests  of  that  province,  that  the  Gngole  bulls  and  cows  might,  for 
the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  be  prevented  from  going  abroad.  And  the 
Government  of  India  have  resolved— I  may  inform  the  House— to  pre- 
vent, by  notification  under  the  Export  and  Import  Act  possibly,  the  ex- 
port of  Ongole  cattle,  because  here  it  has  been  ascertained  on  definite 
inquiry  by  a  responsible  Government  that  during  the  last  few  years  the 
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province  has  been  unduly  depleted  of  stocks  of  a  very  fine  breed,  and  that 
that  breed  deserved  protection.  We  have  addressed  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency also  on  the  subject.  We  have  not  had  a  very  definite  statement  yet 
as  to  the  breeds  of  cattle,  if  any,  which  have  to  be  protected.  We  are  told 
that  a  limitation  might  be  put  upon  the  numbers  to  be  exported  ;  and  if 
the  Bombay  Government  find  that  our  assistance  is  necessary,  and  were 
to  approach  the  Government  of  India  with  specific  recommendations,  the 
Government  of  India  would  be  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion, if  possible. 

I  will  not  weary  Honourable  Members  with  figures  very  much,  but 
they  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  average  export  from  India  to  countries 
which  can  be  really  said  to  be  foreign,  such  as  Belgium  and  so  on,  is  only 
about  700  per  annum  ;  the  average  export  figures  were  17,303  from  1913- 
14  to  1917-18  and  became  reduced  to  13,507  in  the  quinquennium  ending 
1919-20.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  any  apprehension  that  the 
export  of  cattle  is  going  on  on  an  alarming  scale.  Honourable  Members 
will  see  that  there  is  absolutely  no  case  whatsoever  made  out  for  the  gener- 
al prohibition  that  is  sought.  In  this  connection  I  may  also  state  that 
the  normal  exports  of  ghee  from  India  to  other  countries  during  the  last 
7  or  8  years  has  been  nearly  the  same,  with  slight  fluctuations.  This  also 
shows  clearly  that  the  milk  supply  could  not  have  been  diminishing  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Then,  with  regard  to  bullocks  and  buffaloes  for  cultivation  purposes, 
there  is  still  less  of  a  case  for  the  Honourable  Member  to  proceed  upon. 
He  will  find  that  in  1912-13  there  were  about  51  5  millions  the  same 
approximately  as  the  number  of  cows  and  cow  buffaloes,  etc.  ;  and  in 
1919-20,  544  millions,  that  is,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  3 
millions  as  against  an  increase  from  255  millions  to  264  millions  in  acre- 
age. That  means  that  there  are  more  cattle  now  for  the  cultivation  of 
land  than  there  were  in  1912-13,  if  there  be  any  accuracy  in  these  figures. 
There  is  thus  no  cause  ateolutely  fox  any  alarm  whatsoever  under  tfcis 
head. 

This  much  is  however  clear:  that  it  was  the  famine  of  191S-19 
which  was  widespread  throughout  India  that  did  produce  great  cattle  mor- 
tality as  well  as  hum, in  mortality  and  reduced  the  previous  figures  slightly- 
It  is  that  cause  really  which  has  alarmed  the  people  to  such  an  extent  : 
but  when  we  compare  a  period  of  years,  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for 
any  alarm  whatsoever.      The  question  is  being  gone  into,  and  as  I  have 
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AND  SUICIDAL! 

already  said  very  possible  step  is  being  taken  to  prevent  any  undue  deple 
tio  1  of  stocks.  The  Government  are  carefully  watching  and  will  care- 
fully watch  the  decrease  in  cattle,  especially  in  the  Punjab,  the  United 
Provinces,  particularly  Agra  and  part  of  Bombay.  An  investigation  has 
to  be  made  there,  and  agriculture  is  now  a  Transferred  Subject.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  local  Councils  will  be  in  a  position  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  in  a  concrete  form  such  as  can  be  acted  upon  by  any 
Government  ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  the  Honourable  Member  was  ill- 
advised  in  asking  for  such  a  general  prohibition  as  is  suggested  in  the 
Resolution  that  he  has  brought  forward. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Subraman- 
yam,  I  am  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  object  he  has  at  heart,  and  I  ap- 
preciate fully  the  very  sensible  remarks  which  he  has  made  in  explaining 
the  difficulties  in  our  way.  If  only  we  can  surmount  the  difficulties  as 
presented  by  the  fodder  problem  and  the  infectious  disease  problem, 
the  process  of  reproduction  would  be  so  rapid  that  the  increase  would 
be  absolutely  unnecessary  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  it  would  be 
ridiculous,  wrong,  uneconomical  and  suicidal  to  think  at  any  time  of 
prohibition  of  exports  from  this  country.  We  have  a  reputation  to  build 
up,  and  it  should  be  our  earnest  endeavour  to  make  the  Indian  cattle 
famous  throughout  the  world  ;  that  must  be  our  ambition.  We  must  see 
that  the  best  breeds  of  our  cattle  go  forth  to  foreign  countries  to  bring 
plenty  and  contentment  to  the  people  of  other  lands,  just  as  we  should 
benefit  by  the  best  cattle  from  other  countries  being  brought  in  here. 
That  should  be  the  line  of  our  policy,  and  not  a  narrow,  suicidal  policy  of 
trying  to  live  for  ourselves  and  within  ourselves,  which  we  can  never  do 
satisfactorily. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  the  economic  interests  of  this  country, 
that  this  House  should  determine  at  the  very  outset  that  there  should  be 
no  such  policy  as  prohibition  of  exports  in  general  terms.  With  regard 
to  the  amendment  that  I  was  speaking  about,  there  is  this  difficulty  :  the 
Local  Governments  cannot  be  given  full  power  as  is  suggested,  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  differentiate  in  the  ports  between  cattle  of  one  province 
and  those  of  another.  Take  the  case  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  which  has 
two  ports,  Bombay  and  Karachi  ;  a  number  of  cattle  may  come  from  the 
Punjab  into  Karachi ;  the  Punjab  Government  may  not  care  to  prohibit 
their  export,  but  the  Local  Government  of  Bombay  may  be  in  favour  of 
some  prohibition.  Similarly,  taking  the  case  of  Bengal,  the  Bengal  Legis- 
lative Council  may  be  in  favour  of  some  prohibition  ;  but  Calcutta  is  also 
the  port  for  Bihar  and  Orissa  ;  it  is  also  a  port  for  Assam,  and  parts  of 
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other  provinces  also.  In  ^<>nii  oi  these  provinces  the  i  i  reases  are  Lai 
and  therefore  this  matter  cannot  be  left  entirel}  to  the  Local  Govern" 
ments.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  find  great  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
amendment  that  has  been  suggested  by  my  Honourable  friend.  If  any 
particular  Local  Government  find  our  assistance  necessary,  present  tous 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  ask  for  protection  of  any  breed  of  cattle  which  is 
peculiar  to  that  province  and  which  can  be  differentiated,  and  ask  for  the 
imposition  of  limitations  and  restrictions,  the  Government  of  India  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  comply  with  such  a  request.  I  therefore  strongly  ippose 
the  original  Resolution,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
that  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Siibrahmanyam.  1  would  like,  if  possi- 
ble, that  the  other  amendment  be  moved,  so  that  1  may  be  able  to 
explain  my  position  completi  ly. 

Lala  GIRDHAR1  LAI.  AGARWALA  :    Sir.  I  would  appeal  to  my 

Honourable  friend,  Dr.  Nand  Lai,  to  withdraw  his  Resolution,  as  I  have 
given  notice  of  my  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  this  Assembly,  not 
totally  prohibiting  the  export  of  cattle,  but  restricting  export  and  also 
restricting  the  destruction  of  cattle,  and  I  have  drafted  a  very  short  Bill 
with  a  few  sections. . . . 

The  Honourable  Dr.  T.  B.  SAPRU  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
Sir.     That  Bill  is  not  before  this  House  now. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  No,  but  the  Honourable 
Member  may  give  his  intention  of  bringing  in  such  a  Bill  as  a  reason  for 
persuading  another  member  to  take  a  certain  course  with  regard  to  his 
own  Resolution. 

I.ai.a  GIRDHART  LAL  AGARWALA  :  Now.  in  that  proposed  Bill 
I  say  that  it  might  be  declared  unlawful  to  -laughter,  kill  or  otherwise 
destroy  any  milch  or  agricultural  cattl.-  for  purposes  of  food,  bones  or 
hide.  I  have  in  a  previous  section  defined  milch  cattle  as  meaning  cows 
and  buffaloes  which  are  capable  of  calving  and  bulls  which  are  fit  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  agricultural  cattle  as  meaning  cattV  such  as  are 
generally  used  in  India  for  purposes  of  agriculture  including  their  young 
ones  ;  so  that  I  exclude  from  this  definition  all  such  cattle  as  are  useless. 
I  have  further  said  that  a  certificate  of  a  qualified  medical  man  should  be 
conclusive  proof  of  the  matters  certified,  so  that  when  I  bring  up  my  Bill 
every  Honourable  Member  of  this  House  will  have  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  matter  thoroughly.  I  submit  that  at  the  present  stage  it  is 
not  necessary  for  m\  learned  friend  Dr.  Nand  Lai  to  be  afraid  of  any 
serious  injury  being  done  to  the  rattle  population  of  this  country,  and  I 
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would  appeal  to  him  again  to  wait  and  see  when  the  Bill  comes  forward, 
and  it  would  be  time  enough  for  him  then  and  for  other  Honourable 
Members  of  this  House  to  make  their  amendments  and  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  particular  sections  and  provisions  of  my  Bill. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  original  question  was 
;hat  : 

'This  Assembly  recommends  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  be  so  pleased 
as  to  prohibit,  by  legislation,  the  export  of  cows,  bullocks  and  buffaloes  from  British 
India  to  any  foreign  country.' 

Since  which  an  amendment  has  been  moved,  namely  : 

'That  after  the  words  'export  of*  of  the  words  'such  class  or  breed  of  be  inserted 
and  at  the  end  the  words  'as  may  be  notified'  by  the  Local  Government  be  added.' 

The  question  is  that  the  amendment  be  made. 
The  motion  was  negatived." 

Mr.  B.  VENKATAPATIRAJU  :  Sir,  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose to  place  for  the  consideration  of  this  Assembly  is  that  for  the  words 
from  'cows,  bullocks'  to  the  end  of  the  Resolution,  the  following  be  sub- 
stituted :  'good  breeds  of  cattle,  from  British  India  to  any  foreign  country 
till  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  India  has  enough  and  to  spare.' 
From  the  observations  of  the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member,  I  take  it 
that  Government  are  already  disposed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
depletion  of  any  important  breeds  from  any  part  of  the  country.  So  far, 
from  the  observations  of  the  Honourable  the  Revenue  Member,  I  gather 
that  the  Nellore  breed  is  being  depleted.  I  may  state  that  they  are 
nearly  exhausted  on  account  of  export  to  Java  for  the  last  five  years,and 
daring  the  last  two  years  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  we  must  con- 
gratulate the  Government  of  Java  for  taking  precautions  to  secure  good 
breeds  wherever  they  can  be  had  and  supplying  them  to  the  agriculturists 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  If  our  Government  also  followed 
the  same  policy  it  would  have  enough  of  good  breeds  in  this  country. 
We  have  had  enough  of  sympathy  expressed,  but  I  find  there  is  not  much 
of  practical  action  directed  in  that  course,  because  I  do  not  find  any  large 
number  of  cattle  imported,  good  breeds  or  otherwise,  into  our  country, 
though  small  quantities  are  exported  from  our  country.  The  estimates  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  number  exported  must  be  taken  with 
some  discount,  because  reliable  figures  are  not  obtainable  in  all  parts  of 
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the  country.  So  far  as  actual  figures  are,  in  the  year  191213,  we  find  that 
in  British  territory  there  are  about  95  million  and  odd,  and  now  the 
Honourable  the  Revenue  Member  says  we  have  got.aboul  140  million. 
Giving  a  margin  for  20  million  for  inaccuracies  due  to  guess  work, because 
in  most  zemaindari  tracts  it  is  the  irresponsible  karnams  who  report  the 
matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figure  given  by  Government  is  not  quite 
accurate.  However,  I  earnestly  draw  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
that  good  breeds  of  cattle  should  be  prevented  from  being  exported  from 
British  India  if  we  have  not  got  enough  of  them  in  this  com. try.  There 
is  no  use  in  saying  that  we  should  not  export  at  .ill,  bemuse  every  country 
which  produces  good  breed  exports  it  and  realize  large  profits.  In  Canada, 
they  are  making  nearly  60  crores  by  exporting  animals  and  animal 
produce,  whereas  we  are  realizing  money  by  sending  living  animals, 
including  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  to  the  extent  "f  only  K>.  '1'1\  lakhs. 
From  such  a  large  country  as  India  can  we  n<  >t  exp<  'it  animals  and  animal 
produce  of  a  larger  value  ?  What  we  generally  exporl  is  bones  from  this 
country  tti  the  extent  of  some  lakhs,  which  oughl  to  be  kept  back  for 
manurial  purposes  in  our  own  country.  But  taking  all  in  all,  I  would  res- 
pectfully urge  on  the  attention  of  Government  that  they  sin  mid  take 
sufficient  precautions  to  secure  that  good  breeds  are  kept  in  the  com  try  in 
sufficient  number  and  also  adopt  other  precautionary  tneasi  res  to  improve 
these  breeds.  Therefore  my  suggestion  is  that  the  Government  of  India 
themselves  should  take  this  matter  in  hand,  because  some  difficult  v  has 
been  pointed  out  about  the  Local  Governments  being  given  <uch  power, 
and  stop  the  export  of  good  breeds  of  cattle,  wherevei  possible,  and  adopt 
the  necessary  precautionary  measures  wherever  they  are  necessary  to 
secure  this  object.  With  these  few  words,  Sir,  1  commend  my  amend- 
ment to  the  acceptance  of  this  Assembly. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESD  >KNT  :  Thequestioi 


'  That  for  the  words  from  'cows,  bullocks,  etc.,'  t<>  the  end  ot     the    Resolution,    the 
following  be  substituted  :'  good    breed    of  cattle  from     British    India,    t..    anj 
country  till  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  India  has  enough  ami    t..   -; 


The  Honourable  Mr.  !'.  N  SARMA :  Sir,  \  do  nol  think  f  need 
enter  into  any  controversy  with  the  Honourable  Member  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  jtatemenl  thai  the  Government  are  not  doing  what  they 
ought  to  have  done.     [  take  e>  >  that  remark  because  th 

eminent  are  doing   ill  that  h  possibli    foi  them  to  d 
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did  not  do  enough  in  the  past,  it  was  because  popular  interest  could  not 
be  roused,  and  now  that  it  is  roused,  they  are  entertaining  greater  hopes 
that  the  object  would  be  speedily  achieved. 

I  regret  that  although  1  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the  amendment 
has  been  moved,  Government  are  not  in  a  position  to  accept  it,  as  it  stands, 
because  it  suggests  the  prohibition  of  good  breeds  of  cattle  primarily 
and  then  a  limitation.  But  if  it  meets  the  Honourable  Member,  I  would 
suggest  to  him  that  he  might  move  his  amendment  in  an  acceptable  form, 
and  if  he  is  prepared  to  accept  my  suggestion,  Government  will  have  no 
objection  to  accepting  his  amendment.  The  form  I  suggest  is,  that  the 
following  be  inserted  instead  'prohibit  the  export  of  good  breeds  of  cattle 
from  British  India  to  any  foreign  country  when  the  Government  is  satis- 
fied that  the  stocks  of  such  breeds  are  being  unduly  depleted.' 

If  this  will  suit  the  Honourable  Member,  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Mr.  B.  VENKATAPATIRAJU:  Sir,  I  accept  that  amendment. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  It  will  be  in  order  if  a  member 
of  Government  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  moves  the   amendment. 

Mr.  J.  HULLAH  :  May  I  put  the  whole  Resolution,  Sir,  as  re-drafted. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Ven- 
katapati^aju  is  already  before  the  House.  I  suggest  that  the  Honourable 
Member  should  move  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  viz.,  to  omit 
the  words  'good  breeds  of  cattle  from  British  India  to  any  foreign  country 
till  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  India  has  enough  and  to  spare'  and 
insert  in  their  place  'when  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  the  stocks  of 
such  breeds  are  being  unduly  depleted.' 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is  that  that 
amendment  be  made  in  the  amendment  before  the  House. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is  that  for  the 
words  in  the  amendment  proposed,  viz.,  'good  breeds  of  cattle  from  Bri- 
tish India  to  any  foreign  country  till  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  India 
has  enough  and  t<>  spare,'  the  following  words  'when  the  Government  is 
satisfied  that  the  stocks  of-  such  breeds  are  being  unduly  depleted'  be 
substituted. 

The  motion  wa  ;  adopted 
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Thl  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  now  is  that  the 
Resolution,  as  amended,  and  which  runs  as  follows  be  accepted  : 

'  This  Assemble  recoramenls  to  the  Governor -General  in  Conncil  to  be  so  pleased 
as  to  prohibit  by  legislation  the  export  of  good  breeds  of  cattle  from  British  India 
to  any  foreign  country  when  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  stocks  of  such  breeds 
are  being  unduly   depleted.' 

Rai  Bahadur  PANDIT  J.  L.  BHARGAVA  :  Sir,  the  cow  question 
possesses  an  importance  all  its  own  for  us,  Indians  in  general,  and  Hindus 
in  particular.  No  question  political,  religious  or  economic,  exercises  the 
Indian  mind  so  much  as  this  mixed  question  of  vital  importance  does, 

The  population  in  India  is  agricultural,  in  the  main.  To  a  Hindu, 
economic  instinct,  utility,  gratitude  or  something  mysterious,  true  or 
untrue  have  crystallized  the  consideration  for  the  cow  into  a  religious 
sanctity.  On  many  occasions  in  the  year  at  particular  festivals,  the  Hindus 
worship  and  respect  the  cow  trom  time  immemorial.  Their  scriptures  are 
replete  with  traditions  and  stories  which  seek  to  depict  cow  as  the  treasure 
of  all  ble^ings.  No  orthodox  Hindu  would  die  without  gifting  away  a 
cow.  Call  it  prejudice,  call  it  passion,  call  it  the  height  of  religion,  but  this 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  all  the  Hindu  mind  nothing  is  so  deep-rooted 
as  the  sanctity  for  the  cow. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  Government  is  conversant  with  the 
strength  oi  this  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  I  trust  that  the  subject  shall 
receive  the  consideration  it  so  richly  deserves. 

The  present  Resolution,  however,  does  not  touch  the  broad  question 
of  cow  protection  in  its  various  details.  It  embodies  a  very  moderate 
demand  and  presents  the  milch  cattle  question  from  an  economic  stand- 
point which  affects  all  sections  of  the  Indian  community  equally. 

The  price  of  COWS,  bullocks  and  buffaloes  has  risen  to  such  an  alarm 
ing  extent,  that  a  peasant  has  t«»  yawn  several  times    before    he  can    feel 
that  he  can  replace  his  cattle  or  provide  himself  with  them. 

In  countries  other  than  India  where  agricultural  operation;,  are  car- 
ried on  with  horses  or  improved  machinery,  the  bullocks  may  not  be  very 
useful,  but  here  in  India  the  bullock  is  as  indispensable  for  cultivation  as 
the  human  hand. 

I'hrs,   cattle  are  t!i<    wealth,  the  support  and  the  mainstay  of  the 
i  n  ,,  uh  in  ists  in  .:•  w  ral 
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The  question  of  milk  supply  in  India,  where  milk  forms  the  chief 
and  indispensable  factor  of  human  consumption,  is  one  of  exceptional 
significance.  Within  the  memory  of  living  men  milk  was  not  considered 
to  be  a  saleable  commodity  in  the  villages.  The  acceptance  of  any 
price  for  it  was  regarded  very  derogatory  ;  but  now  on  account  of  the 
export  of  milch  cattle  and  other  causes,  which  occasion  a  decrease  in  their 
number  and  quality,  the  supply  of  good  milk  at  reasonable  prices  in  towns 
and  villages  presents  difficulties  which  baffle  solution. 

To  vegetarians  in  India  the  price  of  ghee  also  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
concern.  From  2|  seers  per  rupee  to  6  chhitaks  per  rupee  in  the  lifetime 
of  one  generation  is  a  fluctuation  which  would  stagger  the  imagination  of 
many.  In  fact,  milk  and  ghee  constitute  the  staple  food  of  all  Indians 
alike,  and  export  of  the  milch  cattle  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is 
fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 

The  state  of  impoverished  India  can  be  bettered  to  an  appreciable 
degree  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  such  cattle  from  India.  I 
come  from  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  once  famous  for  its  bullocks 
and  cows.  The  Hariana,  as  it  is  called,  was  the  home  of  bullocks  and 
cows  whose  endurance  and  milk  yielding  capacities  were  the  talk  of 
the  whole  country  and  milk  and  ghee  were  found  in  great  abundence 

It  was  difficult  to  find  a  home  without  milch  cattle.  But  of  recent 
years  the  export  of  cattle  from  Hariana  has  been  very  great,  and  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  people  looking  with  eyes  full  of  concern  and  dismay 
at  the  moving  railway  waggons  carrying  away  their  milch  cattle  outside 
their  part  of  the  country,  and  attributing  the  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  and 
ghee  to  the  export  of  such  cattle. 

It  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  Government,  four-fifths  of  whose 
subjects  follow  agriculture  as  their  sole  occupation,  to  conserve,  develop 
and  protect  agricultural  cattle  :  one  of  the  effective  modes  of  improving 
the  material  condition  of  the  masses  is  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  improve  the  quality  of  agricultural  cattle.  The  military  and 
non-military  classes  of  India  subsist  on  milk  and  milk  products.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  vigour  and  stamina 
among  the  people,  that  no  efforts  be  spared  which  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  milch  cattle.  I  therefore  think  that  the  prohibition  of  export  of 
cows,  bullocks  and  buffaloes  is  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, and  for  the  supply  of  milk  and  ghee  so  necessary  for  human 
consumption  in  India 
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I  am  confident  that  considering  the  subject  from  a  purely  economic 
standpoint,  this  Assembly  will  wh  >1  i-heartedly  urge  on  the  attention  of 
the  Government  th  •  desirability  of  accepting  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  N.  M.  JOSHI  :  Sir,  I  move  that  the  question  be  now  put. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is  that  the 
following  Resolution  be  accepted  : — 

'The  Assembly  recommends  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  be  so  pleased  as 
to  prohibit  by  legislation  the  export  of  good  breeds  of  cattle  from  British  India  to  any 
foreign  country  when  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  the  stocks  of  such  breeds  are 
being  unduly  depleted.' 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  EXTRACTS    FROM  GENERAL 
BUDGET   DISCUSSION. 

7th  &  8th  March  1921. 

Mr.  E,  L.  PRICE  :  Exports  are  tinder  Government  control  ;  let 
Government  relax  that  control,  release  it  and  have  done.  What  are 
they  afraid  of  ?  They  know  that  they  have  made  huge  profits  out  of  rice, 
but  they  cannot  make  any  more.  Last  October  they  were  selling  Indian 
wheat  at  over  130  shillings  a  quarter;  its  price  now  is  about  70  shillings. 
What  are  they  afraid  of  ?  Government  itself  dare  not  go  on  the  way 
they  did  before,  but  they  have  invited  the  merchants  to  do  it  at  their 
own  risk  ;  and  the  merchants — well — they  are  not  doing  much  of  it. 
The  export  firms  in  Karachi,  even  with  the  exchange  so  low  and  freights 
at  20s.,  are  loath  to  pay  the  old  Government  rate  of  Rs.  49-2-6  or  there- 
abouts a  candy.  So  I  put  it  candidly  that  the  growers  of  rice,  wheat 
and  other  controlled  grains  have  in  effect  lost  their  market  owing  to 
Government  interference,  and  there  should  be  a  natural  anxiety  on 
Government's  part  that  this  severe  discouragement  of  agriculture  both 
in  India  and  in  Burma  should  not  go  any  further. 

MR.  P.  P.  GINWALA  :  There  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  this 
question  of  the  rice  profits.  Now.  Sir,  1  have  been  trying  to  follow  this 
rice  profits  account.  I  don't  want  to  goat  present  into  the  history  of 
that  question  at  all,  but  we  claim,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  a  sum  of  9  crores  and  a  quarter  of  rupees  from 
the  Government  of  India  by  way  of  rice  profits.  Ourcaseis,  that  this 
is  a  debt  which  the  Government  of  India  owes  to  our  province.  Now 
they  have  admitted  that  the  sum  is    payable    to  us— this    9    crores  and 
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a  quarter.  But  they  say,  that  we  must  wait  until  they  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  us.  Of  course,  it  is  said  that  the  amount  is  lying 
to  our  credit.  But  we  are  also  told  that  when  we  want  it,  we  have 
got  to  give  them  notice  that  we  want  it  and,  if  it  is  convenient  to  them 
they  will  pay  it.  There  are  many  methods  of  keeping  accounts  and  this 
may  be  very  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government  of  India; 
but  I  submit,  that  we  are  right  in  saying  that  it  means  a  loss  of  nearly 
54  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year  to  Burma.  If  the  Government  of  India,  instead 
of  keeping  our  9\  crores  as  a  deposit  in  their  cash  account,  could  transfer 
it  to  its  debt  account  and  pay  us  6  per  cent,  interest,  we  would  gain  to 
the  extent  of  54  lakhs  a  year.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  make  us 
a  present  of  any  interest.  We  are  asking  you  to  pay  us  interest 
which  you  owed  us,  and  which  you  would  have  to  pay  if  you  had  to  borrow 
this  money  in  the  open  market.  Ot  course,  it  may  be  said  that  other  pro- 
vinces do  not  get  interest  on  their  cash  balances.  True,  Sir,  but  this  is 
not  an  amount  which  at  all  ought  to  have  been  in  your  cash  balance^ 
account.  This  is  an  amount  which  you  had  taken  from  us  and,  now  that 
you  admit  that  you  are  not  entitled  to  it  and  when  you  are  willing  to  give 
us  that  amount,  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  a  young  province  like  Burma 
that  you  should  not  pay  the  interest  whilst  you  enjoy  the  use  of  our 
money.  I  trust,  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  will  see  his  way  to 
change  this  method  of  keeping  his  accounts  so  that  it  may  be  more 
favourable  to  Burma  than  it  has  been  in  this  instance. 

Honourable  Mr.  W,  M.  HAILEY :  I  cannot,  however,  give  him* 
any  kind  of  hope  that  we  can  give  Burma  the  interest  on  the  rice 
money.  I  think  the  general  feeling  of  the  House  will  be  that  Burma  has 
been  lucky  to  get  the  whole  of  its  rice  money,  and  should  be  content 
with  it  without  asking  the  interest  on  it  also. 

If  the  Honourable  Memberf  can  do  anything  to  convince  the  urban 
interest  that  restrictions  on  the  export  of  food-grains  are  a  bad  thing  to 
India,  let  me  tell  him  that  he  would  have  a  supporter  in  the  Finance 
Department.  For  the  restriction  is  not  a  financial  one  at  all,  Sir,  it  was 
imposed  purely  for  administrative  purposes. 


"i.e.     Mr.     Ginwala. 
ft'.e.     Mr.     Price. 
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EXTRACT^  FROM  GENERAL  BUDGET  DISCUSSION. 

7th  &  8th  March   1921. 

RAJA  SIVANANDAN  PRASAD  SINGH:  India  is  an  agricultural 
country  and  it  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  poor  cultivators  who  WOl  k  in  fields 
with  their  wives  and  children  from  morning  till  noon  and  from  noon  to 
dewy  eve  are  deprived  of  the  rewards  of  their  labours. 

All  the  agricultural  produce,  such  as  food  grains,  etc.,  are  purchased 

by  the  middleman  and  exported  to  foreign  countries  with  profil  to  himself 
and  starvation  allowance  to  the  actual  cultivator.  II  India  is  td  develop 
economically  and  to  take  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  an 
embargo  should  be  put  on  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  land  specially 
food-grains.  The  collection  realized  from  the  export  duty  on  food-grains 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  deficit  in  the  finances  of  the 
country.  This  is  only  an  arithmetical  calculation  which  could  be  made 
from  a  glance  of  the  trade  returns.  Look  into  the  export  of  food-grains, 
say  of  1917,  a  period  much  below  normal.  The  export-  abroad  <»f  food- 
grains  were  nearly  2,915,000  tons.  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  ton- 
nage, the  foreign  trade  in  rice  was  well  maintained.  Nearly  1,585,000 
tons  were  exported.  These  exports  were  valued  at  Rs.  18*42  lakhs.  The 
exports  of  wheat  were  valued  at  Rs.  S95.\  lakhs.  I  am  conscious  that 
in  presenting  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  namely,  in  proposing  an  export 
duty  on  food-grains  which  arc  grown  in  our  country  and  to  which  my 
countrymen  have  a  preferential  right  of  enjoyment,  I  would  be  attacked 
by  the  wealthier  class  of  merchants  and  middlemen  or  the  ground  that 
they  would  cease  from  buying  these  food-grains  U  r  purpose  of  export. 
If  they  restrain  from  doing  it,  I  would  regard  it  as  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  If  the  produce  remains  in  the  land,  the  cost 
of  living  would  go  down  automatically  and  there-  would  be  no  povwty  in 
the  country  and  no  unrest  anywhere.  This  >  a  matter  foi  serious  consider- 
ation. Ours  is  a  democratic  Governmc:  i  which  should  first  look  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  its  caie.  All  vested  rights  and  in- 
terests should  be  sacrificed  for  the  commo    good  <>t  the  country.* 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE,  Members  from  Benj  .  Vssam  and  Madras  know  in 
how  bad  a  state  the  tea  trade  is;  yel  it  is  beingtaxed.  On  hide?  and  -kins 
the  old  Government  of  1919  imposed  an  Empire  preferential  export  duty 
so  fantastic  in  conception,  so  detrimental  in  practice,  thai  even  British  im- 
port merchants  an4  tanners  for  whose  supposed  benefit  il  was  instituted 

•Note — Tbe  Honourable  Member  no  doubt  meant  "f..r  the  go.xl  <  f  the  Towns."  E  L.  P. 
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refuse  to  trade  under  it.  I  cannot  go  into  details  now,  Sir;  I  have  them  in 
my  pocket  or  Hither  on  the  desk  before  me  in  print, supplied  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Karachi,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  an}'  Member  who  wants  to  examine  the  details  of  the  subject. 
One  point  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  not  made  which  I  wish 
to  make.  The  Muhammadans  of  the  Punjab  were  never  very  great 
traders,  but  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  hides  and  skins — it  was 
the  one  trade  the  Hindus  left  to  them.  The  greater  injury  to  them  that 
this  one  trade  of  theirs  was  so  foolishly  interfered  with.  If  there  is  any 
Muhammadan  Member  here  with  commercial  experience  in  Amritsar, 
Lahore  or  Multan,  he  can  bear  me  out,  and  T  hope  he  will.  I  further  put 
it  to  the  House  that  export  duties  are  a  badge  of  defeat  and  exhaustion. 
If  not,  why  does  Germany  resist  their  imposition,  their  application  to 
herself,  why  do  the  Allies  insist  thereon  ?  When  we  have  won  the  war, 
why  should  we  share  even  in  a  small' measure  in  the  disabilities  and  penal- 
ties of  the  defeated  ? 

Mr.  A.  D.  P1CKFORD  :  Sir,  on  the    question    of  general   taxation 
a    speaker    in      the     House     of    Commons    laid  it    down   that    a  tax 
should    be    equitable,   economically    sound    and    productive.      I    wish 
to  draw   the   attention    of   the    House    to    two    forms    of    duty   which 
satisfy    none    of    these    three    conditions.     In    the    memorandum   ex- 
plaining the  details   of  the  estimates,  I   see  that  in  the  revised  figures 
for  the  current  year  (1920-21),  a  substantial  decline  is  anticipated  under 
the  head  of  Export  duties  which  were  originally  budgetted  to  yield  Rs 
688|  lakhs  but  are  now  expected  to  yield  only  505  lakhs.  This  decrease  of 
Rs.  183  lakhs  is  to  be  found  chiefly  under  Hides  and  Skins,  which  are 
Rs.  143-|  lakhs  less  than  anticipated  and  Tea  which  is  Rs.  2H  lakhs  less, 
due,  as  the  Memorandum  says,  to  the  depressed  condition  of  these  trades. 
If  a  similar  condition  of  things  occurs  in  the  coming  year,  I  am  afraid, 
the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  will  lay  himself  open  to  the  descrip- 
tion once  applied  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — the  manipulator 
of  mythical  millions.     Taking  first  the  item  Raw  Hides  and  Skins,  we  find 
here  a  typical  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  imposing  a  duty  without  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  factors  likely  to  influence  the  position.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  duty  on  raw  hides  and  skins,  Mr.  Price  has  already 
alluded  to  this  matter,  was  imposed  during  the  Simla  Session  in  Septem- 
ber 1919.     When  introducing  the  Bill  that  was  necessary  to  amend  the 
Indian  Tariff  Act,  the  Honourable  Member  in  charge  said  that  the  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  ensure  that  our  hides  and  skins  should  be  converted 
into  fully  tanned  leather  or  other  articles  of  leather  so  far  as  possible 
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jn  India  and  failing  this  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  instead  of  being 
exported  in  a  raw  state  for  manufacture  in  foreign  countries.  I  hope 
at  a  later  date  to  bi  >ppor1  unity  of  explaining  to  this  House  how 

the  legislation  introduced  in  1919  has  failed  to  have  the  effect  intended. 
Indeed,  an  officer  of  Government  in  the  Council  of  State  the  other  day 
stated  that  he  had  heard  <>t  a  'tax  on  hides  which  was  now  ringing  the 
knell  of  that  industry.  My  point  meantime  is,  that  this  duty  was  never 
imposed  f<n-  revenue  purpo  >>  bu1  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  a  partic- 
ular trade  or  industry.  Th  m  again  in  the  original  Budget  for  the  cur- 
rent year  this  duty  was  estimated  to  yield  Rs.  '21"  lakh-.  As  a  matter 
of  fat  t ,  ;t  is  new  not  exp  cted  to  yield  mon  than  66|  lakh-  and  I  am  very 
disappointed  to  find  thai  Government  have  not  given  a  favourable  ear  to 
the  representations  of  the  merchants  who  are  engaged  in  this  trade. 
Instead  of  cancelling  this  duty  entirely,  seeing  that  il  has  failed  in  the 
object  for  which  it  was  originally  levied,  or  instead  of  suspending  the  opera- 
tion of  these  duties  so  long  a1  leasl  as  the  present  depressi  d  condition  of 
trade  continues,  1  see  that  Government  expect  to  realise  a  crore  of  rupees 
under  this  head  during  the  forthcoming  year.  Another  point,  I  must 
admit,  that  the  export  duty  on  tea  isdifferej  t  from  that  on  raw  hides  and 
skins  for  the  reason  that  the  tea  duty  was  confessedly    introduced  as.  a 


Even  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  imposition  of  that  tax  was 
practically  unopposed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  war  was  in  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  Budget  for  the  current  year  the  tea  dutj  was  estimated  to 
yield  63  lakh-,  but  is  now  expected  to  return  41 .1  lakhs  only,  and  for  the 
ensuing  year  1  observe  Government  have  budgetted  for  an  income  of  50 
lakhs  under  this  head.  I  quite  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  dis- 
pense with  taxes  or  duties  which  yield  an  income  to  the  State,  but.  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  continuing  the  duties  either  on 
hides  «»r  tea,  and  I  appeal  with  confidence  t<<  Government  to  giv<  relief 
to  trades  so  hardly  hit  as  the  hid-  and  tea  trades  undoubtedly  are.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  go  over  all  the  items  in  th  3  laid  h  for*  us 

to  see  wh.  r<    iavi  :t  of 

these  duties  on  tea  and  hi  '  -  beij  g    I  "its  ;  but 

under  the  head  capital  outlay 

amount!!'-  to  OVd  2  - 

nuesof  the  ens  ir.    1  woul  I  that  the  tim<   has  now  an 

for  maintainii  -  •  '  ''  expenditure  on 
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posts  and  telegraphs.  If  those  2  crores  are  now  transferred  to  capital 
account,  this  will  enable  the  export  duties  on  raw  hides  and  skins  and  on 
tea  to  be  dropped  out  entirely.  As  I  have  already  said,  .taken  together, 
they  are  expected  to  yield  only  108  lakhs  for  the  current  year,  and  I 
think  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  is  optimistic  in  budgeting 
for  a  yield  of  150  lakhs  from  these  duties  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
transfer  to  capital  of  the  2  crores  already  referred  to  will  more  than  cover 
the  deficit  caused  by  the  cancelling  of  this  Rs.  H  crores  of  export  duties. 
I  trust  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  will  give  this  matter  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  that  Honourable  Members  here  will  support  me 
in  putting  forward  this  recommendation  with  a  view  to  helping  two 
Indian  trades  which  are  at  present  in  a  very  depressed  condition. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  HAILEY  :  Then,  finally, 
it  is  suggested*  that  we  should  remove  the  export  duty  on 
hides  and  tea.  That  is  a  proposal  which  has  found  an  answering  echo, 
Sir,  from  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Pickford,  I  shall  say  little  about  that  export 
dutv  here,  because  other  occasions  will  arise  in  the  course  of  the  budget 
debates.  I  would  only  remind  the  House  here  that  it  would  cause  a  gap 
of  about  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Pickford 
says  ,  that  we  are  unduly  optimistc  in  hoping  to  get  that  revenue  this  year 
from  hides  and  tea  ;  but  the  immediate  point  for  me  is  that  something  up 
to  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  would  disappear  from  the  budget  and  would 
have  to  be  made  up  somehow. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 
THE  FINANCE  BILL  (EXTRACTS). 
18th  March  1921. 
Mr.  SAMBANDA  MUDALIAR  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  move  the    following 
amendment,  namely  : 

'  That  to  clause  2,  the  following  new  sub-clause  be  added  : — 

'  In    the  Third  Schedule  to  the  Indian  Tariff  Act,    1894,    after  item   No.   5, 

the  following  new  item  be  added  : 
'  ti-Myrobalan  (ad  valorem)  5  per  cent.' 

Sir,  to  such  Honourable  Members  of  this  House  as  are  connected  with 
the  tanning  industry  in  India  I  may  say  that  they  may  know  that  this 
article  Myrobalans  is  freely  used  in  tanning  raw  hides,  skins,  etc.  I 
may  state  for  the  information  of  this  House  that  this  article  is  exported  in 
very  large  quantities  to  foreign  countries,  England  and  other  countries. 
I  may  just  give  the  figures  which  will  convince  the  House  that  by  levying 

*  i.e.,  by  Mr,  Price. 
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an  export  duty  on  this  article  we  can  get  some  money,  with  a  view  to  tide 
over  the  financial  difficulty  this  year.  I  shall  give  the  figures.  In  1914-15, 
1 ,164,26-)  cwts.  were  sent  from  India — the  value  in  sterling  being  £350,459. 
Then  coming  to  the  last  year,  1919-20,  we  see  that  the  quantity  exported 
from  India  comes  to  1 ,711,589  cwts.  and  the  value  to  £619,935. 

Sir,  I  venture  to  discuss  this  proposal  from  two  points  of  view.  The 
first  and  foremost  point  is  that  it  will  bring  in  more  money,  and,  secondly 
it  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  industries  in  India.  1  may  mention  for 
the  information  of  the  members  of  this  House  that  MyrorValans  is  also  used 
lor  the  extraction  of  <>il  in  India,  and  I  understand  that  two  or  three  funis 
make  use  of  this  article  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  oil  which  is  used  for 
tanning  purposes.  Therefore,  in  view  of  its  utility,  I  think  the  levy  of  this 
export  duty  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  this  species  of  industry  in  India. 
I  submit  that  by  levying  a  5  per  cent,  duty  we  can  get  not  less  than  lis, 
50,000,  perhaps  it  may  even  be  a  little  more.  I  put  the  figure  of  5  per 
cent,  more  cautiously.  I  beg  to  submit  that,  in  considering  my  proposal, 
it  should  be  viewed  from  a  broader  aspect,  namely,  as  1  said  before,  it  will 
stimulate  the  growth  of  industries  in  India  ;  and  it  is  from  that  point  of 
view  I  submit  this  proposal.  Another  advantage  that  will  accrue  from 
accepting  my  proposal  is  that  it  will  bring  in  more  money.  For  these  two 
reasons  I  venture  to  commend  my  proposal  for  the  acceptance  of  this 
Assembly. 

Mk.  L.  L.  PRICK  :  Sir,  the  mover  of  this  proposal  suggests  that  his 
proposal  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  industries  in  India,  but  I  ask  if  it 
will  add  to  the  production  of  Myrobalans.  Now,  Myrobalans  are  an  agri- 
cultural product  and  1  have  got  very  strong  feelings  on  this  subject,  Sir, 
because  I  know  the  way  in  which  land  owners  and  cultivators  have  been 
treated  for  some  years  in  India.  There  seems  to  be  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  town  dwellers  to  pile  every  mortal  piece  of  taxation  they 
possibly  can  on  the  agrarian  interests.  Unite  recently,  Sir,  there  were  Rs. 
9  crores  made  on  Burmese  rice  at  the  expense  of  the  cultivators — put  to 
what  purpose  ?  1  do  not  yet  know.  In  adjusting  figures  the  Honourable 
the  Finance  Member  laid  before  us  ten  days  ago, there  was  an  item  of  Rs.9vl 
lakhs  made  out  of  the  Punjab  wheat.  All  that  money  is  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  zemindars  and  cultivators  and  transferred  to  the  credit 
side  in  the  budget.  Why  tax  zemindars  over  and  above  the  real  rates  of 
taxation  that  you  have  ?  I  suggest,  Sir,  thai  ever  since  the  time  of  Akbar, 
the  principle  has  been  that  all  the  Imperial  taxation  due  from  the  land 
owner  has  been  the  land  revenu  at      Ovei  i   'hat,  to 
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put  export  duties  on  his  products  and  impoverish  him  would  greatly  mill" 
tate  against  the  development  of  agriculture.  The  thing  seems  to  me  hope- 
lessly wrong  in  principle.  These  men  want  to  get  the  best  price  they  can 
for  Myrobalans.  Now  you  put  on  5  per  cent.  duty.  Who  pays  it  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  comes  off  the  producer's  price. 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  I  think  it  is  rather  a  commentary  upon  Mr. 
Sambanda  Mudaliar's  proposal  that  the  two  following  proposals  are  pro- 
posals for  the  removal  of  export  taxes  now  in  existence.  Mr.  Sambanda 
Mudaliar  wishes  us  to  place  a  new  export  tax  upon  Myrobalans.  Sir 
Frank  Carter  and  Mr.  Pickford  wish  us  to  take  off  export  taxes  which  are 
already  in  existence.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  House  ought  to  take  a 
warning  from  this.  The  trouble  about  an  export  tax  is  the  uncertainty 
of  its  incidence. 

It  is  never  quite  certain  where  the  incidence  of  the  tax  is  going  to  fall. 
With  an  import  tax  it  can  always  be  said  that  it  eventually  comes  down 
upon  the  consumer  ;  but  with  an  export  tax  you  can  never  be  sure  of  that 
and  you  can  never  be  sure  that  the  incidence  of  the  tax  will  not  fall  upon 
the  producer.  Now,  apart  from  that,  I  suggest  to  this  House  that  this  is  a 
very  unfortunate  time  to  suggest  an  export  tax  upon  a  tanning  material 
like  Myrobalans. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  I  think,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Pickford  will  tell 
us  about  it  later  on,  that  the  tanning  industry  in  this  country  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  very  depressed  state.  The  tanning  industry  all  the  world  over  is 
in  the  same  depressed  state,  the  markets  have  collapsed,  buying  and  sell- 
ing is  very  restricted,  and  there  is  very  little  maiket  for  the  produce  of 
our  Madras  and  Bombay  tanneries.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  case  that  India  has  produced  far  more  Myrobalans  than  she 
requires  for  her  own  purposes.  At  the  present  time  that  is  even  more  the 
case  than  ever.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  only  last  year  the  Mad- 
ras tanneries  actually  stopped  tanning  for  six  months.  As  I  have  said, 
not  only  is  the  industry  depressed  in  India,  but  is  is  also  depressed  all  the 
world  over  ;  therefore,  the  demand  for  Myrobalans  has  grown  less  all  the 
world  over;  and  it  is  just  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Sambanda  Mudaliar  comes 
up  with  this  very  questionable  proposal  that  we  should  put  a  5  per  cent. 
duty  upon  our  Myrobalans.  As  those  who  produce  Myrobalans  are  hav- 
ing enough  difficulty  as  it  is  to  sell  their  Myrobalans,  I  ask  this  House  not 
to  add  to  their  difficulties  by  imposing  an  extra  tax  upon  them.  '  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  do  no  good  ;  it  may  bring  in  a  little  revenue,  but  very 
little,  but  we  may  kill  the  tiade  and  we  may  drive  the  home  tanners  and 
the  people  who  now  buy  our  Myrobalans  to  the  numerous  other  tanning 
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materials  and  tanning  extracts  which  can  be  obtained  all  the  world  oV(r. 
People  do  not  use  merely  Myrobalans,  they  use  every  kind  of  tanning 
materia],  they  use  every  kind  of  extract,  and  why  should  we  select  Myro 
balans  and  say  that  these  should  be  an  export  tax  upon  them  ?  I  think, 
Sir,  that  the  proposal  is  an  unsound  one.  In  any  case,  I  would  suggest 
that,  before  we  pursue  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  we  should  wait  till  we 
get  the  report  of  the  Fiscal  Commission  which  will  go  into  the  whole  of 
these  export  and  import  taxes. 

Sib  LOGIE  WATSON  :  Sir,  if  T  thought  for  a  moment  that  this  pro- 
posed duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  Myrobalans  would  have  been  in  the  least 
likely  to  encourage  the  tanning  industry  in  India,  I  should  support  the 
Honourable  Mover.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  the  least  effect  on  the 
tanning  industry  and  I  also  do  not  think  that  the  5  per  cent,  added  to  the 
price  will  have  the  least  effect  on  the  market  at  Home.  At  the  present 
time,  as  the  Honourable  Mr.  Innes  just  mentioned,  there  are  more  Myro- 
balans in  India  than  can  be  used  in  the  country  or  in  the  tanneries  in  othei 
parts  of  the  world.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  ordinary  class  of 
Myrobalans  shipped  from  India  is  what  is  known  as  No.  1  grade.  The 
Home  merchants  buy  it  as  a  colouring  agent  more  than  a  tanning  agent, 
and  that  being  the  case,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Honourable  Mr.  Innes 
that  other  tanning  agents  can  be  substituted  for  it  ;  possibly  he  knows 
more  than  I  do  on  that  point,  but  at  any  rate  we  have  tried  to  discover  for 
many  years  whether  that  was  the  case  or  not. 

Mr.  Price  referred  to  Myrobalans  as  if  they  were  planted  like  potatoes. 
That  is  not  the  case.  There  are  large  jungles  of  Myrobalans  and  a  good 
many  of  these  jungles  are  owned  by  Government  ;  but  that  does  not  help 
his  argument  in  any  way,  and  1  am  simply  mentioning  it  in  passing. 

1  n -member  when  I  came  So  India  firsl  we  used  to  buy  Myrobalans  at 
Re.  1-4-0  a  maund.  f  have  seen  them  as  dear  as  Rs.  4-12-0  a  maund, and 
I  believe  the  price  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tanners  are  not 

buying,  is  Rs.  2-12-0  a  maund.  So  if,  in  the  old  days  they  made  a  profit 
on  Re.  1-1-1)  they  must  indeed  be  m  iking  a  very  high  profit  to-day  and  so 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  'poor  down-trodden  people1  Mr.  Price  refer- 
red to. 

Mr.  J.  F.  BRYANT  :  Sir,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  case 
of  an  export  tax  on  monopolies,  the  tax  falls  on  the  consumer.  If  the 
article  is  not  a  monopoly,  the  incidence  i^  largely  on  the  producer. 
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In  this  case,  Myrobalans  are  practically  a  monopoly  of  India  ;  but  we 
depend,  not  on  their  value  as  Myrobalans,  but  upon  the  value  of  the  tannin 
contained  in  them  for  tanning  purposes.  Tannin  is  found  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  monopoly  of  India.  Hence  by  taxing  Myrobalans, 
vou  would  virtually  be  taxing  the  Indian  Collector  of  Myrobalans. 

Now  the  difficulty  of  imposing  a  tax  in  this  case  is  that  the  principle 
will  apply  to  all  substances  other  than  Myrobalans. 

You  might  as  well  impose  a  tax  on  any  article  exported  from  the 
country,  or  all  other  exports  because  the  same  principle  will  apply. 

Now,Sir,I  leave  it  to  this  House  to  judge  whether  it  is  expedient  to  tax 
exports  at  a  time  when  we  want  to  establish  a  favourable  trade  balance, 
in  other  words,  to  improve  our  exchange.  My  third  argument  is  that  Myro- 
balans have  already  been  taxed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are 
forest  produce,  and  they  are  collected  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  in  most 
instances  in  Government  reserved  forests.  The  Minor  Forest  Produce 
Contractor  has  already  paid  Government  for  the  right  of  collecting  them. 
That  practically  amounts  to  a  tax,  and  if  you  impose  another  tax  you 
would  be  taxing  him  doubly.  I  think  that  is  very  unfair  and  I  leave  it  to 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  is  just  to  tax  Myrobalans  twice  over. 

Sir  LOGIE  WATSON  :  Sir,  might  I  rise  to  correct  one  statement 
made  by  the  Honourable  Member  that  the  value  of  tanning  material  is 
always  determined  by  the  amount  of  tannin  ?  That  might  be  said  to  be 
the  case  generally,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  There  are  in  India 
many  tanning  agents  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  tannin  but  are 
worth  little  because  of  their  objectionable  colour. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is  : 

'  That  to  clause  2,  the  following  new  sub-clause  be  added  : 

'  In  the  Third  Schedule  to   the    Indian  Tariff    Act,    1894,   after    item    No.  o\ 

the  following  new  item  be  added  : 
'*  6  "  Myrobalan  (ad  valorem)  5  per  cent.' 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

SiR  FRANK  CARTER  :  Sir,  the  amendment  which  stands  in  my 
name  runs  as  follows  : 

'  That  to  clause  2,  the  following  new  sub-clause  be  added,  namely. 

'  (3i  With  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  April  1921,  in   the  Third  Schedule  to  the 
Indian  Tariff  Act,  1894,  item  No.  6,  relating  to  Tea  be  omitted.' 
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Sir,  the  export  duty  on  tea  was  imposed  by  Sir  William  Meyer  m  fiis 
Budget  in  1916-17,  and  he  brought  forward  three  reasons  why  tin-  dun- 
should  be  imposed.  The  first  was  that  Ceylon  paid  an  export  duty,  th< 
second  was  that  the  tea  trade  paid  no  income-tax,  and  the  third  was  that 
the  tea  trade  was  prosperous. 

At  the  time  of  the  imposition,  strong  protests  were  made  by  the 
Indian  Tea  Association  in  Calcutta  and  London  and  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  unsoundness  of  an  export  duty  on  a  commodity  which  is  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  country  of  production.  The  Honourable  Mr.  fames  has 
told  us  also  about  the  unsoundness  of  export  duties,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  has  put  it  far  more  lucidly  than  I  can.  However,  the  Tea  Asso- 
ciations in  Calcutta  and  London  regarded  this  tea  export  duty  as  a  burden 
resulting  from  the  war,  and  for  that  reason  they  accepted  it.  1  think, 
however,  I  can  fully  -how  this  House  that  none  of  those  reasons  which 
induced  Sir  William  Meyer  to  put  on  that  export  duty  in  1916-17  arc- 
existent  at  the  present  day.  The  example  of  Ceylon  no  longer  holds 
good  because  they  are  trying  to  do  away  with  their  export  duty.  As 
regards  the  question  of  income-tax,  it  is  true  that  at  that  time  the  profits 
on  the  manufacture  of  tea  were  not  liable  to  income-tax,  but  by  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  High  Court  this  exemption  no  longer  exists.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  that  ruling  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  India 
leading  up  to  it  there  can  no  longer  be  any  reason  for  maintaining  the  ex- 
port tax.  I  now  come  to  the  third  reason  brought  forward  by  Sir  William 
Meyer,  the  prosperity  of  the  tea  industry.  And  I  think  that  I  can  prove 
conclusively  to  this  House  that,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  export  duty 
on  tea  ought  at  once  to  be  removed.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  tea  industry  no  longer  exists.  In  fact,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  tea  industry  is  on  the  verge  of, I  may  say,  bankruptcy. 
It  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  position  ha-  been 
brought  about  by  the  entire  cessation  of  the  demand  from  Russia  and  the 
accumulated  stocks  in  the  London  warehouses.  The  industry  is  now- 
struggling  not  to  make  a  profit,  but  for  it-  very  existence  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  for  fully  three-fourth.-  of  the  tea  now  being  sold 
at  the  weekly  auctions,  the  price-  realized  -how  a  loss  of  pence  per  pound. 
When  the  export  duty  was  originally  imposed  in  1916  the  average  price  on 
the  Calcutta  market  was  8  annas  per  pound  for  good  tea.  This  average 
price  has  now  fallen  to  5  annas  and  3  pies  per  pound  and  common  teas 
are  being  sold  as  low  as  one  anna  nine  pies  per  pound.  This  latter  figure. 
I  may  tell  this  House,  barely  pays  for  the  cost  of  the  box  and  transport. 
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There  is  nothing  left  for  the  price  of  the  tea.  You  can  easily  understand, 
therefore,  Sir,  that  this  state  of  things  cannot,  last  for  long.  Gardens 
already  have  been  shut  down  and  more  must  be  shut  down.  And  if  this 
state  of  affairs  continues  what  is  to  become  of  the  labour  ?  Tea  labour 
is  paid  partly  on  the  basis  of  work  done  and  this  is  reduced  because  there 
is  less  work  to  be  done.  If  the  present  state  of  affairs  continues,  there  will 
be  a  large  amount  of  labour  put  on  the  market  in  Assam.  As  I  said 
before,  I  expect  it  must  be  well  known  to  this  Assembly  that  an  export 
duty  on  an  article  which  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the  country  of  production  is 
unsound. 

The  most  severe  competition  that  the  tea  trade  in  India  experiences 
is  from  Java, and  I  think  I  can  show  to  this  House  by  the  following  figures 
that  the  exports  from  Java  to  Australia — Australia's  trade  was  originally 
practically  confined  to  India — have  increased  owing  to  this  export  duty, 
out  of  all  bounds.  In  1912,  the  exports  from  Java  to  Australia  were 
5,900,000  lbs.  In  1917,  the  year  after  the  duty  was  imposed,  they  were 
11,600,000  lbs.  which  is  double  the  figure  for  1912.  In  1918,  they  were 
11,400,000  lbs.,  in  1919,  16,000,000  lbs.  ;  in  1920,  20,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  in  this  year,  1921,  the  figures  will  amount  to  ovei- 
21,000,000  lbs.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,especially  as  the  tea  industry 
has  to  face  competition  not  only  from  Java,  but  from  other  eastern 
markets  such  as  Japan  and  China.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  arguing 
this  only  on  behalf  of  the  British  gardens.  But  I  am  not  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  tea  industry  is  not  in  any  way  confined  to  British  gar- 
dens, and  the  capital  of  the  tea  gardens  is  not  by  any  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  There  are  many  Indian  gardens  which  at  the  present  time 
are  being  ruined,  anl  it  is  especially  to  keep  those  Indian  gardens  alive 
that  I  ask  for  this  tax  to  be  removed.  It  is  the  Indian  gardens  which 
are  being  hit  far  more  than  the  British  gardens,  because  they  have  not 
the  money  behind  them  to  fall  back  on,  now  when  the  times  are  so  bad. 
In  the  present  crisis,  such  a  crisis  as  few  industries  have  ever  undergone, 
I  think,  Sir,  that  the  retention  of  this  duty  cannot  on  any  reasonable 
grounds  be  justified. 

Lala  GIRDHARILAL  AGARWALA  :  Sir,  I  find  from  the  Tariff 
Schedule,  page  9,  item  68,  that  tea  is  taxed  at  11  per  cent.  Now,  if  I 
understand  my  Honourable  and  learned  friend  rightly,  he  refers  to  this 
item  when  he  says  that  this  be  omitted  and  that  tea  be  imported  free  of 
duty. 
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SrijutDEBI  CHARAN  BARUA  :  Sir,  I   an   glad  to  support   the 
motion  of  Sir  Frank  Carter,  and  in  doing  so,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  tea 
industry  is  now     suffering  from  one  of  the  worst  crises  it  has  ever  met 
with.     The  tea  that  was  sold  at  8  to  10  annas  a  lb.  fifteen  months  ago 
and  previously,  ia  now  being  sold  at  4  to  5  annas.     The  cost  of  production 
itself  exceeds  5  annas  a  lb.     The  tax  was  imposed  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  war  when  the  industry  quite  enjoyed  a  boom.     And  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  people  interested  in  the  industry  only  as  a  war  measure  and 
no  .-.erious  objection  was  taken  against  it.     On  account  of  the  depression 
in  the  tea  market,  some  gardens  are  already  closed,  and  many  of  them 
are  on  the  point  of  being  closed  down.     Tea  is  one  of  the  staple  industries 
of  India.     The  commodity  is  one  of  the  chief  items  of  export  and  helps 
the  exchange  system  favourably  to  the  Indian  people.     The  industry 
apart   from  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the  population, 
indirectly  pays  to  Government  large  sums  of  money  in  the  shape  of  import 
duties   on  costly  machineries,   land  revenue,   income-tax,   etc.     By  its 
coaching  traffic  it  contributes  a  good  deal  to  the  upkeep  of  several  railwav 
on  the  frontier  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  strategic.     For  these 
reasons  especially  it  is  quite  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  item  No.  5  relating 
to  tea  in  toe  Third  Schedule  to  the  Indian  Tariff  Act,  1894,  be  omitted. 
It  should  be  noted  at  the  same  time  that  the  continuance  of  the  exports 
duty  will  mainly  affect  the  coolie  and  the  Indian  proprietors  of  tea  gar- 
dens.    The  coolie  will  be  affected  inasmuch  as  the  garden  owners  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  spare  labour  for  extra  works  which  the  coolies  arc 
anxious  and  interested  to  have,  because,  as  I  said  yesterday  in  another 
connection,  he  can  finish  his  daily  task  of  work  in  the  course  of  six  hows, 
The  Indian  owners  of  gardens  will  suffer  as  most   oi  them  lack  leswVB 
funds,  while  the  European  owned  estates  may  stand  the  shock  to  some 
extent  as  their  concerns  consist  mainly  of  joint  stock  companies  with 
substantial  reserve  funds.     It  should  also  be  borne  in  nvnd,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  as  the  tea  industry  pays  the  Government  in  the  shape  of 
land  revenue,  the  Government  should  not  expect  a  contribution  in  the 
shape  of  export  duty. 

With  these  few  remarks,  I  beg  to  support  the  motion  of  Sir  Fra..k 
Carter. 

Mr.  ZAHIR-UD-DIN  AHMED:  I  am  in  favour  of    this    mo  . 
Export  duty  on  tea  means  tax  on  coolies'  wages  pure  ai.d  simple. 
know  Government  wants  money.     That  is  no  reason  that  it  should  tax 
an  industry  which  i^  passing  through  such  a  bad  time.     Government 
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needs  money.     So  do  I.     That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  pick  the  pocke 
of  the  first  man  I  come  across.     In  my  opinion  this  is  the  time  when  the 
export  duty  on  tea  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  the  position  of  Government  in  regard  to  Sir 
Frank  Carter's  proposal  is  that  they  are  prepared  to  leave  the  decision 
in  this  matter  entirely  to  the  House.  I  will  endeavour  merely  to  state 
the  facts  as  Government  see  them,  and  then  we  shall  leave  the  House  to 
decide.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  very  little  quarrel  with  Sir  Frank 
Carter's  account  of  the  tea  industry  and  of  its  present  condition.  The 
only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
export  duty  on  tea  has  led  to  the  increase  in  exports  from  Java  to  Aus- 
tralia. I  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  certain  that  the  increase  in  exports 
from  Java  to  Australia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  gives 
a  preference  of  2d.  per  lb.  to  the  Empire  teas. 

Therefore,  Indian  tea  has  a  preference  of  2d.  per  pound  against  Java 
tea  and  Java  tea  has  now  sought  new  outlets  in  Australia  where  the  same 
disability  does  not  exist,  since,  India  at  present  does  not  get  the  benefit  o* 
the  Empire  tariff  in  Australia.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  no  getting  away  from 
the  fact  that  the  tea  industry  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  very  bad  way. 
But  it  should  be  clearly  understood,  I  think,  that  this  export  duty  on  tea 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  condition  of  the  industry.  It  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  present  depression.  The  cause  of  the  present  depress- 
ion is  known  to  everybody.  In  the  first  place,  the  high  exchange  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  year  was  a  bad  blow  to  the  tea  industry,  which  re- 
ceived the  blow  with  double  effect.  For  many  years  past  too,  production 
among  the  tea  gardens  has  been  increasing.  The  area  has  increased  and 
the  production  has  increased.  The  average  production  per  mature  acre 
has  risen  from  392  pounds  in  1898  to  609  pounds  in  1918.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  market  the  outlet  for  tea  had 
diminished.  Now  the  tea  industry  did  not  realize  what  its  position  was 
going  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  war.  During  the  war,  there  was  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  tea  for  army  purposes,  and  it  was  not  realized  either  by 
Government  or  by  the  tea  industry  or  by  anybody  else  that  as  soon  as  the 
war  ended  the  outlets  for  consumption  of  tea  outside  India  would  decrease. 
The  main  cause  of  that  is  the  fact  that  Russia  which  used  to  take  50  mil- 
lion pounds  of  Indian  tea  is  now  out  of  the  market.  Secondly,  the  tea 
estates  went  on  producing  tea  and  went  on  shipping  tea  home  to  England, 
with  the  result  that  in  November  last  no  less  than  220  million  pounds  of 
tea  wer<   in  ;to<  V.  in  tin   United  Kingdom  against  a  normal  stock  of  about 
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100  million  pounds.     The  result  of  this  is  of  course  that  there  has  been  a 
disastrous  slump  in   prices.     The  slump  has  made  itself  felt   most   in 
respect  of  common  teas  and  low  grade  teas.     High  grade  teas  still  fetch 
high  prices,  but  the  low  grade  teas,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  teas 
produced,  are  doubtless  selling  at  very  low  prices,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
correct  to  say  that  the  prices  obtaining  for  these  low  grade  teas  are  less 
than  the  cost  of  producing,  that  is  to  say,  the  planters  arc  losing  on  every 
pound  of  tea.     But,  Sir,  the  export  duty  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
The  sole  causeg  arc  the  increased  production  and  the  loss  of  markets. 
Pioduction  has  outrun  consumption.     But.  I  do  not  admit  that  we  act- 
ually put  on  this  duty  as  a  war  duty.     The  Indian  Tea  Association  pressed 
that  we  should  give,  that  Sir   William  Meyer  should  give,  them  an  assur- 
ance that  the  duty  should  be  put  on  specifically  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
But  Sir  William  Meyer,  being  a  very  cautious  gentleman,  declined  to  give 
any    pledge     to     that    effect,  and    we  cannot  be  accused  of  a  breach 
of  faith  if  we  do  keep  on    this    tea    duty.     The    sole  justification,    for 
taking  off  the  tea   duty  now  is  that  the    industry  for  the  moment  is  in  a 
depressed  condition  and  this  tea  duty,  though  it  has  not  been  the  cause 
of  the  depression,  undoubtedly  is  contributing  to  the  depression  now  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  duty  should  be  taken  off.     All  these  facts 
have  been  placed  before  the  Government  of  India,  but  there  is  another 
big  industry  which  is  also  in  a  state  of  depression,  namely,  the  hides  ana 
skins  industry.     We  are  going  to  have  later  on  a  proposal  to  take  off  the 
export  duty  on  hides  and  skins.     Now,  if  we  take  off  these  two  export 
duties,  we  lo«e  revenue  next  year  to  the  amount  of  a  crore  and  a  half  ; 
we  are  budgetting  for  a  crore  and  a  half  of  revenue  from  these  two  indus- 
tries, and  so,  when  we  had  to  come  before  this  Assembly  with  a  deficit 
of  18  crores,  the  Government  of  India  decided  that  they  would  not  of  their 
own  motion  take  off  these  two  duties  and  add  to  that  deficit,  because  \vc 
should  then  have  come  before  you  with  a  deficit  of  19i  crores  instead  of  18 
crores.     That  is  the  position.     I  have  tried  to  explain  it  as  fairly  as  I 
can.     We  admit  that  the  tea  industry  is  in  a  bad  way  at  present.     We 
admit  that  this  export  duty  on  tea  is  adding  to  the  loss  which  is  already 
being  experienced  by  the  tea  planters  in  respect  of  low  grade  or  common 
teas.     But  what  this  House  has  got  to  realize  is  that  if  we  take  off  this  ex- 
port duty,  it  is  going  to  cost  us  50  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  it  is  for  the  House 
to  decide  whether  they  will  take  off  this  export  duty  and  find  us  50  lakhs 
from  some  other  source. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  the  matter  as  fairly  as  I  ran. 

Mr.  A.  1).  PICKFORD  :  Sir.  I  have  to  admit,  speaking  generally, 
that  Mr.  Innes  has  put  the  case  very  fairly  before  the  House.  I  only 
\vunt  to  comment  oil  one  or  two  p<>int>. 
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As  regards  the  question  of  the  exports  from  Java  to  Australia,  I 
cannot  quite  understand,  I  mast  say,  the  theory  that  this  is  due  to  the 
two  pence  Imperial  preference  which  Indian  tea  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  enjoys.  I  could  understand  it,  if  there  were  a  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  if,  therefore,  the  Indian  tea  industry  were  sending 
its  tea  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  preference  to  sending  the  tea  to  Aus- 
tralia. That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  If  we  were  able  to  avoid  it,  we  would 
not  send  a  pound  of  tea  to  England  at  the  moment  because  we  cannot 
sell  what  is  there.  I  think  it  is  a  mere  presumption  to  say  that,  because 
there  is  this  two  pence  Imperial  preference  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
because  the  exports  from  Java  to  Australia  have  gone  up,  that,  therefore 
the  two  things  are  connected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
Indian  tea  has  endeavoured  to  compete  with  Java  tea  in  Australia  and  it 
has  not,  in  point  of  fact,  succeeded. 

Then,  the  tea  industry  will  admit  at  once  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  its  present  condition  is  due  to  the  export  duty  ;  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  contributory  cause  of  the  present 
depression.  At  the  time  when  this  export  duty  was  put  on  and  when 
the  tea  industry  was  prosperous,  we  were  warned  by  tea  brokers  and  tea 
shippers  that  this  export  tax  put  us  at  a  definite  disadvantage  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  attractiveness  of  our  export  invoices  as  contrasted  with 
other  countries.  So  that,  at  all  events,  while  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  export  tax  at  that  time  did  injure  the  tea  industry  to  any  very 
special  extent  except  in  so  far  as  export  taxes  always  do,  it  is  fair  to  tell 
the  House  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  it  was  a  definite  disad- 
vantage to  this  great  Indian  industry  as  compared  with  other  countries 
like  China,  Japan,  Java  and  other  places  which  are  now  producing  tea. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  in  production,  that  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  contributory  causes,  and,  lest  anybody  should  think  that  this  was  a 
mere  rushing  out  of  extra  cultivation  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  high  ' 
prices  for  tea,  I  should  like  to  explain  for  the  information  of  members  of 
the  House  that  that  extra  production  per  acre  is  due  to  intensive  cultiva- 
tion which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  work  of  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  tea  industry,  and  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
House  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  hard  thing  that  the  enterpribe  of  the 
tea  industry  in  this  particular  matter — an  enterprise  in  which,  as  my 
Honourable  friend  Mr.  Barua  has  explained  to  }rou,  Indians  are  most  es- 
pecially interested — it  is,  as  I  said,  a  very  hard  thing  that  we  should  suffer 
from  the  results  of  enterprise  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
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have  brought  a  substantial  and  very  justifiable  reward  to  the  industry. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  House  will  consider  that  it  is  a  legitimate  thing  to 
remove  this  tax.  And  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  I  lines  has  said  as  to  the 
loss  of  revenue,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Budget  position  has  been 
improved  to  the  extent  of  one  cio-.e  by  the  transfer  of  one  crore  from 
Revenue  expenditure  to  Capital  expenditure  under  the  head  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs.  I  notice  Mr.  Joshi  smiling.  I  am  not  at  the  moment  refer- 
ring to  the  increase  which  we  have  this  afternoon  put  on  the  postage  on 
letters.  I  commend  this  subject  to  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  T.  V.  SESHAGIRI  AYYAR  :  Sir,  having  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude taken  up  by  the  Government,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  I  should 
warn  the  House  against  the  impression  which  will  be  created  throughout 
the  country  if  this  motion  is  accepted.  At  a  time  of  financial  stringency 
we  are  asked  to  remove  a  tax  which  has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of 
years.  Sir,  the  figures  given  us  in  the  explanatory  memorandum  are 
these  :  In  the  year  1917-18  tea  brought  to  the  Government  Rs.  43,83,261  ; 
in  1918-19,  R*.  43,85,778,  the  next  year  Rs.  54,50,724  ;  the  year  after  Rs. 
41  lakhs  odd,  and  in  the  coming  year  the  Government  is  budgetting  for 
about  50  lakhs.  At  a  time  when  the  country  is  asked  to  undergo  a  fresh 
duty  upon  matches  and  umbrellas,  we  are  asked  to  remove  a  tax  which 
has  been  bringing  to  the  Exchequer  something  like  50  lakhs.  If  we 
allow  this  thing  to  be  done,  what  will  be  said  outside  is  this — Because  in 
this  House  there  are  powerful  exponents  of  a  particular  industry  they  have 
been  able  to  carry  the  House  with  them  and  that  they  have  ignored  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  have  not  consulted  their  interests.  I  think. 
Sir,  it  would  be  disastrous  if  such  a  feeling  should  piv\ail,  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  interests  of  justice  this  motion  will  not  be  pressed  to  a  division. 

Sir,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Innes,  if  this  tax  is  to  be  taken 
away,  we  might  very  well  be  asked  that  the  tax  on  hides,  which  is  likely 
to  bring  in  one  crore,  be  removed.  Mr.  Rangachariar  might  come 
forward  with  a  motion  that  land  revenue  i^  very  high  and  agriculture  has 
suffered  a  great  deal,  and  that  land  revenue  should  be  reduced.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  period  when  we  ea;.n<>t  afford 
to  lose  anything  we  have  already  got,  it  would  be  a  verv  bad  precedent 
that  we  should  be  asked  to  give  up  50  lakhs  because  the  tea  industry 
wants  it.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Innes,  the  pr>-<ent  position  of  the 
tea  industry  is  in  no  way  due  to  the  tax  that  is  levied  It  is  due  to 
other  causes,  and,  in  these  eireumstances,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  asked  to  take; off  that  tax. 
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Munshi  MAHADEO  PRASAD  :  Sir,  at  a  time  when  we  have  passed 
the  Indian  Tea  Cess  Act,  the  application  of  which  is  asked  not  to  be 
brought  into  force,  at  a  time,  Sir,  when  we  are  arithmetically  calculating 
every  pice  of  the  budget  figures,  I  do  not  think  this  will  be  the  proper  time 
to  relax  the  export  duty  on  tea,  especially,  Sir,  when  it  was  due  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  tea-planters  that  they  brought  more  land  under  the  cul- 
tivation of  tea.  Sir,  tea  is  not  a  necessity  of  life,  especially  to  Indians, 
as  food-stuffs  are,  and  I  submit  that  at  this  juncture  it  will  not  be  proper 
for  this  House  to  remit  the  export  duty  on  tea.  With  these  few  remarks 
I  beg  to  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  N.  M.  JOSHI  :  Sir,  the  tea  industry  seems  to  be  a  very  privilegea 
industry.  We  were  told  that  its  transactions  are  free  from  income-tax. 
Sir,  everybody  here  perhaps  knows  also  that  it  secures  its  labour  by  legis- 
lation which  puts  the  labour  at  the  most  disadvantageous  position.  It 
makes  the  labourer  practically  a  slave.  It  has  been  getting  that  labour 
in  that  way  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  still  getting  labour  by  special 
legislation 

The  Honour \ble  the  PRESIDENT  :  Order,  order.  If  I  allow  the 
Honourable  Member  to  open  up  that  controversy,  I  shall  have  to  allow 
other  people  to  answer  it.  It  is  getting  too  late  for  any  latitude  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  N.  M.  JOSHI  :  My  only  intention  was  to  say  that  the  tea  indus- 
try is  being  given  a  privilege  by  Government,  and  therefore  Government 
is  fully  at  liberty  to  tax  that  industry  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  industry  does  not  pay  its  labour  sufficient  to  attract 
jt  by  ordinary  means,  then  certainly  there  is  nothing  wrong  if  the  tea 
industry  does  not  prosper  in  this  country. 

Mr.  R.  A.  SPENCE  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  interested  in  the  tea 
ndustry  as  I  come  from  Bombay.  But  with  regard  to  what  has  fallen 
from  Mr.  Seshagiri  Ayyar  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  remind  Honourable 
Members  that  although  if  you  Take  off  this  export  duty,  you  have  got  to 
find  the  money.  There  are  other  motions  coming  before  the  House  which 
will  have  the  effect,  if  passed,  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  this  country, 
perhaps  in  a  fairer  way  to  the  people  of  this  country,  than  by  taxing  one 
of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country.* 

♦Note.     Vide  Legislative  Assembly  Debates  page  673. 
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Mk,  KARDLEV  NORTON  :  Sir,  the  action  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  in  its  declaration  of  neutrality  on  this  motion  throws  upon 
the  private  members  the  unpleasant  onus  of  supporting  the  taxation  which 
it  is  sought  to  omit.  The  Government  thereby  escapes  adverse  criti- 
cism and  odium  outside  and  inside  th«  House.  It  shifts  the  burden 
from  its  own  shoulders  <>n  to  ours  and  force  -  us  to  face  a  responsibility 
which  the  Government  ought  itself  to  face  and  enforce. 

Government  ought  in  fairness  to  tell  us  whether  if  this  motion  is  car- 
ried and  they  lose  about  50  lakh-  of  rupees,  they  have  an\  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  how  and  whence  we  are  to  replace  this  prospective  loss.  We 
have  to  consider  th;>  aspect  of  the  case  and  its  influence  upon  the  present 

discussion  ;  and  although  we  in  this  quarter  are,  1  am  sure,  as  sympathy 
tic  as  any  other  member  of  this  House  elsewhere  with  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  position  in  which  the  tea  planters  of  India  find  themselves. 
still  we  have  to  produce  the  money  for  the  budget  which  we  have  already 
passed  ;  and  if  we  proceed,  as  we  have  been  proceeding  to-day,  making 
large  remissions,  fiist  of  75  lakhs  with  regard  to  posts,  and  now,  as  con- 
templated, surrender  another  Rs.  50  lakhs,  and  next  with  -Mr.  Pickford 
waitingin  reserve  to  make  a  furl  her  indent  upon  the  charity  of  this  House, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  source  of  revenue  left  to  the  Government 
will  be  a  further  increase  in  the  income-tax. 

That  is  a  possibility  which  1  contemplate  with  trepidation  and  horror* 
Therefore,  I  fear,  we  must  shoulder  the  very  unpleasant  responsibility 
of  voting  against  this  and  kindred  motions.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  Gov- 
ernment whether  if  we  lose  this  revenue  what  substitutes  they  can  offer 
whence  to  replace  the  loss. 

Mr.  HARCHANDRA1  VISHINDAS  Sir,  the  only  argument  which 
ha-  been  advanced  for  removing  this  taxation  on  tea  is  that  there  i-  a 
slump  in  the  industry,  hut  1  think  that  argument  is  not  of  anf  avail  in 
respect  of  taxation  on  other  articles.  For  instance  .  there  is  a  slump  in 
the  piece-goods  trade,  but  I  do  not  think  that  piece-goods  merchants  are 
going  to  use  that  argument  and  ask  Government  to  remove  the  taxa- 
tion on  piece-goods.  I  think,  Sir,  although  Munshi  Mahade\  Prasad's 
••-.mark  created  a  laugh  among  thr  gentteme  n  who  have  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  he  was  quite  right  in  saying  thai  tea  is  a  luxury,  and 
that  being  the  case,  the  tact  thai  there  is  a  slump  in  the  tea  industry 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  raising  a  revenue  from  it. 
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Mr.  B.  VENKATAPATIRAJ  U  :   Sir,  1  would  appeal  to  Sir  Frank 
Carter  to  save  the  Government  from  the    awkward   situation    in    which 
they  have  been  placed  on  this  Resolution.   After  all,  what  is  the  tax  they 
have  to  pay  t     They  are  paying,  1  think,  only  Rs.    1-8-0  on   100  lbs. 
Well,  have  they  escaped  paying  taxes  in  England  t    They  cannot  appeal 
to  the  British  Government  to  save  them  and  to  allow  this  tea  to  be  im- 
ported without  payment  of  any  tax.     Perhaps,  they  have  to  pay  there 
much  more  than  the  petty  sum  which  is  paid  in  India.     They  are  growing 
and  selling  tea  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  18  or  19  crores  according  to  the  1918 
1919  figures,  and  they  have  to  pay  here  not  less  than  Rs.  50  lakhs  in  the 
way  of  taxes      Then  when  they  make  18  crores  of  rupees  on  tea,  they 
have  to  pay  Rs.  50  lakh-,  but  when  they  sell  in  England  they  have  to  pay 
double  or  three  times  or  more  by  way  of  taxes.     They  cannot  ask  for  any 
exemption  there.     1  do  not  think  the  British  Parliament  would  be  so 
solicitous  as  to  exclude  any  article  from  taxation.    Can  we  reasonably  ask 
for  any  exemption  when  taxation  is  imposed  on  various  articles  which 
will  immediately  affect  the  poor  ?     I  hope  my  Honourable  friend  will 
not  press  this  Resolution  when  we  are  hard  up  for  money.     After  all, 
only  a  few  tea  planters  will  be  affected  by  this,  and  they  are  making 
about  18  crores,  if  not  more,  and  they  are  not  poor.     They  also  can  con- 
tribute along  with  others.    On  account  of  famine,  and  failure  of  harvest 
when  thousands  of  people  are  suffering  in  India,  I  think  they  should  help 
the  poor  people  of  India  by  contributing  their  quota  of  public  expen- 
diture.    I  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  Sir  Frank  Carter  not  to  press  this 
Resolution. 

Lala  G1RDHAR1LAL  AGARWALA  :  Sir,  1  move,  that  the  question 
be  now  put. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  HAILEY  :  Mr.  Eardley  Norton  has 
suggested  that  we  should  relieve  the  House  from  the  odium  which  we  have 
attempted  to  place  on  it  by  the  statement  (made  by  Mr.  Innes)  that 
Government  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  House.  I  cannot  accept  the 
imputation  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  House  in  an  invidious 
position  by  putting  on  it  the  burden  of  the  decision.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion now  in  which  we  do  not  put  the  choice  to  the  House  V  There  was  a 
time  when  we  commanded  a  majority,  and  we  could  control  its  decisions. 
In  those  circumstances  Government  was  sometimes  wont  to  stand  aside 
and  say,  'we  would  like  non-official  opinion  to  decide  this  case.'  But  we 
do  not  now  command  a  majority  in  the  House.  Looking  round  the  bench- 
es, I  notice  that  even  such  few  official    members    as  wc    possess,  seem  to 
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depart  on  their  various  lawful  vocations  in  other  directions.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  accept  the  suggestion,  Sir,  thai  we  have  acted  in  any  way  un- 
fairly in  putting  the  position  as  Mr.  [nnes  has  placed  it  before  the  House. 
He  has  admitted  the  depression  in  the  tea  trade,  and  that  is  a  fact  beyond 
any  question  whatever.  He  has  suggest*  d  thai  depression  in  itself  is  not 
due  to  our  exporl  duty  ;  but  has  asked  the  House  to  decide  whether  the 
circumstances  require  thai  the  export  duty  should  be  abandoned.  He  has 
stated  to  the  House  that  if  the  exporl  tax  were  removed,  it  would  cost  us 
Rs.  50  lakhs.     He  I  all  those  factors  before  the  House  and  he  ha3 

asked  for  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the  subject.  Where  is  the  unfair- 
ness  oi  such  a  proceeding  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Eardley  Norton  has  asked  me  a  question 
which  it  is  mv  duty  to  answer.  lh-  has  aksed  me  whether,  should  this 
tax  and  its  source  of  revenue  1  e  removed,  we  have  any  proposal  for  re- 
placing it.  Sir,  this  and  the  following  amendment,  if  carried,  would  cost 
us  a  sum  which  we  estiiriate  al  Rs.  If  crores.  I  think  that  some  of  my 
friends  just  now  wire  sceptical  as  to  the  suggestion  that  it  would  bring  us 
in  so  much.  If  we  an-  wrong  in  that  supposition,  we  shall  subsequently 
regret  it  ;  but  for  the  present  that  is  the  amount  that  we  have  placed  in 
our  budget.  We  can  put  forward  no  suggestion  for  replacing  the  sum 
thus  lost  unless  we  increase  the  Income-tax  or  unless  we  increase  the 
Customs  duty.because  I  place  oul  of  court  any  suggestion  such  as  a  further 
charge  on  salt  or  an  increase  in  the  surtax  on  freight.     Those  are  the  facts. 

Ram  Bahadur  T.  RANGACHARIAR  :  May  1  ask,  Sir,  if  Ceylon  has 
removed  the  exporl  duty  on  tea  which  il  imposed  along  with  India? 

Tin.  Honourabj  ::  Mr.  W,M   MM  I  l-.Y     It  has  nol  \<  t  bei  n  r<  moved. 

Sib  PRANK  CARTER  rose  to  speak. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDEN1  :  fhe  Honourable  Member 
has  already  spoken. 

SIR  FRANK  CARTER     I  moved  the  amendment,  Sii 

I  in.  Honoi  rabj  i.  nil.  PRES1 1  )I-:n  i  :  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the 
Standing  Orders  which  gives  the  Mover  of  an  amendmcnl  the  right  to 
reply. 

The  question 

'That  to  clause  2j  ,!  Ided,  namely  ; 
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(3)  With  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  April,  1921,  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  the 
Indian  Tariff  Act,  1894,  item  No.  5,  relating  to  Tea  be  omitted.' 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  A.  D,  Pickford  :  Sir,  I  may  say  that  in  view  of  what  has  just 
occurred  I  rise  with  some  trepidation  to  propose  the  next  amendment. 

It  is  : 

'That  to  clause  2,  the  following  new  sub-clause  be  added  : 

(3)  With  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  April,  1921,  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  the 
Indian  Tariff  Act,  1894,  the  third  entry  relating  to  'Raw  Hides  and  Skins'  shall  be 
omitted  and  entries  4  and  5  shah  be  re-numbered  3  and  4,  respectively.' 

I  might  have  been  tempted,  Sir,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  House 
as  expressed  on  the  amendment  which  was  moved  by  Sir  Frank  Carter, 
not  to  have  pressed  this  suggestion  upon  the  House.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  case  on  its  merits  has  all  the  strength,  admitted  strength  may  I 
say,  of  the  case  that  was  put  for  tea  ;  but  it  has  additional  merits  of  its 
own.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  House  generally  do  admit  the 
merits  of  the  tea  case.  I  mention  the  tea  case  because  it  is  largely  bound 
up  with  this.  One  member,  it  is  true,  ventured  to  suggest  that  while  the 
tea  industry  was  not  as  rich  as  it  used  to  be, — it  was  not  poor — I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  pressed  that  argument.  I  see  the  eye  of  the  Honour- 
able the  President  on  me,  and  I  will  therefore  get  straight  to  the  subject 
of  this  particular  amendment. 

As  I  have  said,the  arguments  in  support  of  the  abolition  of  the  export 
tax  on  tea  apply^equally,  and  as  strongly ,to  the  removal  ot  the  export  tax 
on  Hides.  But  there  is  a  very  strong  additional  reason,  namely,  that  the 
hide  tax  was  imposed  with  the  support  of  the  leather  industry  in  India  for 
a  definite  purpose,  entirely  unconnected  with  any  addition  to  revenue — 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  the  Government  member  gets  up  he  will 
admit  this — that  it  was  put  on  for  a  certain  definite  purpose  unconnected 
with  revenue.  I  repeat  that  because  it  is  the  point  of  chief  importance 
in  the  case  which  I  am  placing  before  the  House.  The  special  purpose  was 
to  protect  Indian  tanneries  established  during  the  war,  and,  incidentally 
to  ensure  that  such  Indian  hides  and  skins  as  the  Tanneries  in  India 
could  not  deal  with  should  be  tanned,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  Empire, 
a  purpose,  you  will  observe,  entirely  unconnected  with  revenue.      The  first 
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object  was  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  export  tax,  and  the    second 
bject  by  the  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  on  hides  and  skins  tanned  in  countries 
within  the  Empire. 

Since  the  tax  was  admittedly  not  a  revenue  tax,  there  should  be  only 
one  consideration  in  the  minds  of  members  of  this  House.  Has  it,  or  lias 
it  not  achieved  the  object  in  view  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer — it  has 
not.  Then  I  do  contend  very  strongly  that  the  House  is  not  justified  in 
retaining  now  for  revenue  purposes  a  tax  which  was  imposed  for  quite 
other  reasons.  As  I  have  said,  the  only  consideration  that  should  weigh 
with  the  members  of  this  House  is — has  the  tax  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  imposed  or  has  it  not  ?  There  can  only  be  one  answer. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  individuals  whom  I  am  compelled  to  call 
misguided,  the  views  of  all  connected  with  this  article  01  manufacture  and 
export  are  agreed  on  that  point. 

It  is  not  suggested,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  tea  industry, 
that  the  condition  of  the  industry  has  been  brought  about  by  this  duty, 
but  it  is  an  important  contributory  cause  and  may  easily  turn — indeed  in 
many  cases  it  has  turned — embarrassment  into  definite  failure. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  hide  industry.  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  any  great  detail  although  the  figures  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  amendment  are  very  eloquent.  I  am  not,  I  say,  going  in  great  detail 
into  the  condition  of  the  industry,  but  I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that 
the  Indian  hide  industry  has  to  compete  with  a  very  large  number  of 
other  countries  of  which  only  one— the  Argentine— has  had  an  export 
duty  now  either  removed  or  about  to  be  removed,  and  the  Indian  export- 
er is  in  consequence  at  a  notable  disadvantage  in  the  field  01  competition. 
This  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  inferior  grades— on  which, 
for  reasons  I  shall  mention  in  a  moment,  the  tax  bears  especially  heavy 
are  not  greatly  wanted  by  British  tanners,  and  the  rebate  is  therefore  of 
no  assistance  to  the  trade  in  those  qualities. 

The  reason  why  the  duty  has  borne  with  extra  weight  on  the  inferior 
grades  is  this.  The  tax  is  calculated,  as  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you 
know,  on  prices  fixed  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  duty  payable.  That  is  common  to  many  other  articles  of 
export.  The  tariff  rate  stood  so  far  above  actual  market  prices  that 
instead  of  paying  15  per  cent,  duty,  the  lower  grades  were  paying  anything 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  low  grade  goat  skins  in  some  cas<  s  as  muchas 
150  per  cent.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  Indian  hides  are 
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of  the  lower  grades,  and  that  is  why  I  lay  special  emphasis  on  this  point- 
The  position  is  especially  injuricus,  it  is  noted,  to  the  Indian  cattle  owner, 
whose  interests  this  House  will  be  especially  expected— as  I  am  sure 
they  will  admit, — to  protect. 

I  will  now  recapitulate.  The  tax  was  admittedly  net  a  revenue  tax. 
The  purposes  for  which  it  was  imposed  have  not  been  achieved.  All,  or 
practically  all,  engaged  in  the  hides  and  skins  industry  and  exports  desire 
its  abolition.  The  tax  has  assisted  in  the  ruin  of  many  already  and  it  will 
assist  in  ruining  more.  The  tax  injures  the  Indian  cattle  owner.  Surely 
that  is  a  long  condemnatory  list  of  this  peculiarly  unsound  tax  ? 

On  the  general  question  of  export  taxes  we  have  heard  Mr.  Innes 
and  we  have  heard  others.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  non-commercial 
members  of  this  House  realise  what  a  fatal  policy  it  is  for  any  country 
to  begin  to  raise  its  money  by  this  hopelessly  economically  unsound 
device — I  can  call  it  nothing  else — of  imposing  taxes  on  exports.  They 
may  produce  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  a  certain  time  ;  it  is  perfectly 
certain  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  condition  of  things  un- 
favourable to  the  trade  of  the  country.  We  know  what  the  special  economic 
problem  of  India  at  present  is.  It  is  to  get  the  balance  of  trade  right  in 
order  that  the  position  of  exchange  and  therefore  the  position  of  India 
may  be  improved.  Are  we,  under  these  conditions,  to  retain  a  tax  which 
everybody,  I  believe,  will  admit  is  economically  unsound,  which  this 
House  is  not  justified  in  retaining  for  purposes  for  which  it  was  never 
imposed,  which  has  not  fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  imposed 
and  which  those  concerned  in  the  industry  itself  are  anxious  should  be 
removed.  I  submit,  Sir,  that  the  case  for  abolition  is  overwhelming 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  arguments  I  have  adduced  will  commend 
themselves  as  strongly  to  the  members  of  this'  House  as  they  have  to 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  hide  business.  I  therefore  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  accepted   by  the  House. 

Sir  LOGIE  WATSON  :  Sir,  1  am  extremely  sorry  and  disappointed 
that  my  Honourable  friend  Mr.  Pickford  should  have  brought  this  amend- 
ment forward.  I  have  listened  to  a  very  eloquent  speech,  but  it  is  one 
that  has  impressed  me  very  little. 

I  feel  that  the  Honourable  Member  has  not  given  much  thought  to 
this  matter  and  has  dealt  with  it  as  if  it  had  merely  been  passed  on  to  him 
by  a  friend,  and  not  as  if  he  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject 
himself.     It  is  over  25  year.,  ago,  Sir,    inc<    I  urged  upon  Government  the 
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introduction  of  an  Export  tax  an  hides  and  skins.  I  repeated  my  repres- 
entations v:ir  after  year.  In  those  days,  Sir,  Government  was  not  so 
well  run  as  it  is  to-day,  and  I  was  not  listened  to.  During  the  war,  bo#- 
evcr,  there  were  certain  changes  made  and  a  Munitions  Board  was  start- 
ed. And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  friend  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas 
Holland  saw  the  object  of  what  I  had  been  urging  tor  years.  Sir,  if  this 
tax  winch  is  qow  obtaining  had  been  introduced  at  the  time  I  recommend- 
ed it,  we  should  not  haw  had  a.  deficil  i  face  to-day,  because,  if  the  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  had  been  put  into  a  sinking  fund,  it  would  have  amount- 
ed in  my  opinion  to  over  4  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  we 
should  have  been  paying  our  taxes  from  the  interest .  Now.  Sir,  the  object 
of  introducing  this  tax  was  to  encourage  and  develop  tin  tanning  industrj 
in  India.  It  is  true  that  it  has  not  accomplished  this  ;  but  this  is  due 
greatly  to  the  world's  slump  in  hides  and  leather.  Another  point,  Sir, 
that  influenced  me  all  along  in  this  matter  is  this.  England  is  the  only 
free  market  for  tanned  leather.  We  are  debarred  from  sending  an  ounce 
of  leather  even  to  oui  own  Colonies,  to  America,  Germany,  France  and 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  their  extremely  heavy  import  duties.  They  do 
not  want  our  manufactured  articles.  What  they  want  from  us  is  our 
raw  material.  Sir,  at  one  time  America  was  taking  from  us  about  one 
million  goat-skins  per  month..  They  wen-  going  into  the  country  free. 
She  manufactured  these  into  chrome  leather  and  sent  them  back  to  India 
again  in  a  tanned  state  and  frequently  in  the  form  of  boots.  She  swumped 
the  English  markets  with  boots  and  ruined  the  home  manufactures. 
That  was  the  kind  of  thing  we  had  to  face,  and  why  should  we  seek  to 
drop  a  duty  that  was  brought  into  operation  in  order  to  get  us  a  little  of 
our  own  back.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Pickford  asks  me,  did  it  do  it  ? 
No,  Sir.  It  has  not  done  it.  It  would  have  done  a  great  deal  to  help  us 
if  conditions  had  been  normal,  and  it  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  if 
Government  will  take  into  consideration  what  I  urged  upon  them  many 
years  ago,  namely,  to  make  the  duty  into  Germany,  France,  Italy  and 
other  countries  commensurate  with  the  duty  which  they  impose  upon  our 
manufactured  articles.  When  that  is  done,  India  will  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  world  with  tanned  lea1  her.  Sir,  Mr.  Pickford  has  pointed 
out  that  in  putting  this  duty  on  our  raw  hides,  we  have  to  compete  with 
other  countries.  Sir,  having  been  in  the  leather  trade  for  only  32  years,  1 
do  not  know  what  other  countries  he  refers  to.  I  should  like  t"  know  if 
he  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me.  I  do  not  know  of  any  country,  Sir,  pro- 
ducing buffaloes  in  the  numbers  in  which  they  are  produced  in  India. 
We  find  a  few  stray  ones  mi  Egypt  and  occasionally  around  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna      But  I  have  never  seen  them  in  numbers  in  any  otfo  r  pan 
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of  the  world,  and  I  say,  therefore,  that  India  has  a  monopoly  of  buffaloes , 
and  as  a  monopoly  we  ought  to  protect  it  to  our  own  advantage.  I  am 
not  aware,  Sir,  that  any  other  country  in  the  world  produces  cow  hides 
of  the  qualities  and  kinds  that  India  produces.  But  I  am  subject  to  cor- 
rection. Sir,  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  China  hides.  China 
does  not  produce  the  same  class  of  cow  hides  as  India  does. 

The  China  cow  hide  is  as  heavy,  generally  speaking,  as  our  average 
buffalo  hide.  China  hides  are  used  for  the  soles  of  boots.  Indian  cow  hides 
are  used  for  the  uppers  of  boots.  That  is  the  difference,  Mr.  Price,  between 
an  average  China  hide  and  an  average  Indian  cow  hide.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  =ay  any  more  except  this  much/that  90  per  cent,  of  our 
raw  goat  skins  went  to  America  during  per-war  days,  while  our  tanned 
leather  was  prevented  from  going  into  the  country.  Over  90  per  cent,  of 
our  cow  hides  went  to  Germany  for  distribution  on  the  Continent.  A  very 
small  percentage  went  to  England.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this- 
England  had  no  outlet  for  tanned  leather  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  have 
been  suffering  from,  and  in  the  second  place,  she  had  no  use  for  our  low 
grade  hides.  These  went  to  Germany  which  turned  many  of  them  into 
boots  for  our  enemies  during  the  war,  and  frequently  in  pre-war  days 
returned  after  tanning  a  large  percentage  of  them  to  London  at  twice  the 
price  she  paid  for  them  in  India.  It  was  to  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  thing 
if  possible,  that  Government  agreed  to  introduce  this  tax  on  the  export  of 
hides,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  feeling  of  the  members  at  this  meeting 
*s  that  it  shall  remain  on. 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE  :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  Sir  Logie 
Watson's  speech.  I  think  it  is  admirable.  I  agree,  with  almost  every  word 
he  says,  but  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  he  has  not  addressed  himself  to 
this  particular  export  duty  at  all.  He  has  addressed  himself  to  an  entirely 
different  question,  a  question  on  which,in  the  aspect  he  puts  it, I  should  be 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  But  I  in  supporting  Mr.  Pickford  am 
not  opposing  Sir  Logie  Watson  in  his  main  contentions.  What  I  am  op- 
posing is  a  very  different  thing,  the  Preferential  Hide  Export  Bill  of  Sep- 
tember 1919,  which  I  put  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  has  failed  miserably  in 
operation  owing  to  certain  integral  features  of  that  Bill,  which  Sir  Logie 
Watson  has  not  even  referred  to. 

I  am  not  discussing  with  Sir  Logie  Watson  or  this  House  any  general 
question  ;  I  am  rather  pointing  out  the  defects  of  this  particular  Bill.  First 
of  all,  I  may  say  that  this  preference  is  not  palatable  to  Great  Britain,— 
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will  explain  that  in  a  moment, — and  as  to  the  competition  with  China  hides 
— well,  of  course,  when  two  of  a  trade  caonol  agree  it  ia  \  ry  difficult, — 
but  I  assure  Sir  Logie  Watson  that  I  have  handled  Kasur-Mandi  hid 
a  place  which  produces  some  of  the  heaviest  bides  in  the  Purijab,  hides  of 
much  the  same  quality  as  the  China  hides,  bides  thai  will  turn  out  an 
average  of  30  lbs.  per  piece.  There  is  an  elemeni  of  competition  bfetwi  en 
India  and  other  countries  to  secure  .1  win  For  oui  output.  Now,  Sir,  as 
I  am  initmately  connected  with  this  business,  and  1  really  know  the  article 
— I  do  not  know  tanning,  hut  I  can  really  handle  the  raw  article  u>elf  and 
I  was  on  a  sub-committee  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  kasl  July 
when  a  number  of  questions  were  put  Ipefore  as,  matters  referred  by  other 
Chambers  and  so  on.  We  went  into  the  thing  with  some  care,  a*id  1  fehould 
like  to  give  the  House  a  gist  of  the  report  that  we  put  up  to  khe  Chamber, 
which  the  Chamber  examined  and  accepted  and  forwarded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  It  is  dated  6th  July  1920.  First  of  all,  th's  report  exam- 
ined the  reasons  put  forward  by  the  Honourable  Member  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  in  1919  in  explaining  the  object  of  the  Bill  and  so  forth, 
and  it  said  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  protect  the  Indian  tann 
started  during  the  war  and  for  such  hides  and  skins  as  they  do  not  require 
to  be  tanned  as  far  as  possible  within  the  Empire.  Sir  Logie  Wats  1  has 
built  up  a  magnificent  Indian  business  in  Cawnpore.  AH  credit  and  honour 
to  him.  He  did  it  without  any  preferential  duty.  He  built  up  his  bttsi 
as  he  told  us  himself  25  years  before  he  could  persuade  a  m<-m!.-  1  of'G 
eminent  to  take  up  the  question  for  him,  and  the  point  was  that  when  thi< 
B:ll  was  started  it  was  to  protect  the  Indian  tanneries  started  during  the 
war,  not  Sir  Logie  Watson  at  all.  There  is  a  laconic  remark  here  that  the 
Indian  tanneries  do  not  seem  to  behave  benefited  as  expected  V-  a  matter 
of  fact  what  happened  was  this.  Sir,  under  the  influence  of  this  supposed 
potcction  the  tanneries  all  went  ahead  and  slightly  over-produced  and  I 
am  afraid  the  quality  fell  off.  I  am  not  of  course  referring  to  the  ("awn- 
pore  tannerv.  As  a  consequence  they  wer,  hi!  very  badly  in  1  falling  mar- 
ket with  inferior  goods. 

To  continue  : 

'A  preference  of  10  per  cent,  so  far  from  helping  Empire  trade  has  proved 
a  hindrance.  The  British  trade  is  largely  entrepot.  The  merchants  concerned  buy 
freely  Plate.  China,  African  and  other  sorts  and  can  resell  and  reship  them  freely 
to  the  best  buying  markets  and  only  m  the  case  of  Indian  sorts  they  are  undei 
customs  liability.  This  causes  them  to  give  an  actual  preference  to  free,  that  is, 
to  Non-Indian  sorts,  so  far,  therefore,  from  the  so-called  Preference  having  helj  ( d 
Empire  trade,  it  stands  in  the  way  " 
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Now,  Sir,  I  must  diverge  from  the  Karachi  Chamber  Report  on  this 
point  to  tell  the  House  what  happened.  Government  in  the  case  of  goods 
being  shipped  to  a  port  within  the  Empire  collected  a  5  per  cent,  duty  and 
took  a  bond  for  10  per  cent.  That  10  per  cent,  bond  is  supposed  to  be  liqu- 
idated within  six  months  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  It  can  either  be  liqu- 
idated by  cash  payment  for  its  face  amount  or  it  can  be  liquidated  and 
cancelled  by  the  production  of  a  certificate  in  due  form  when  the  goods  are 
tanned  within  the  Empire.  Now  what  happened  was  this,  Sir.  In  res- 
pect of  the  goods  shipped  from  India  since  September  1920,  the  Government 
of  India  found  the  trade  in  a  great  mess.  I  may  tell  the  House  that  I  am 
not  involved  because  I  find,  I  particularly  looked  it  up,  that  all  I  owe  is  only 
Rs.  300.  But  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  the  amount  which  the  whole 
trade  owes  to  Government  on  those  bonds,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  paid,  and  Government  has  in  fact  extended  the  time  for 
payment  from  six  months  to  two  years.  Does  that  seem  a  very  useful 
sort  of  way  of  conducting  your  business  i  You  make  an  arrangement  that 
turns  out  so  impossible  that  you  finally  have  to  extend  the  time  for  two 
years  !     To  go  back  to  the  report  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  : 

'The  duty  has  fallen  upon  the  producer,  that  is  the  cultivator  and  the  herdsman 
and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  export  duty  has  probably  cost  them  far  more  than 
the  Customs  have  collected.  The  Honourable  Member  also  laid  great  stress  on 
the  world  demand  for  Indian  hides  and  skins.  These  observations  were  of  course 
based  on  pre-war  conditions  and  we  have  to  put  forward  the  following   points.' 


Now  Calcutta  is  some  thousands  of  miles  away  from  Karachi.  We 
handle  an  entirely  different  sort  of  hides  and  skins,  but  there  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  our  experiences.  These  facts  are  not  produced  in 
Collaboration  at  all : 

'The  world  demand  is  only  for  the  highest  grades,  which  in  India  form  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole.  The  lower  grades  are  and  always  have  been  difficult  to 
sell.  The  demand  for  Indian  hides  and  skins  is  affected  by  several  changes  resulting 
from  the  war,  namely,  the  use  of  substitutes  for  leather,  the  diminished  purchasing 
power  not  only  of  enemy  but  of  allied  countries  as  shown  by  their  exchanges  and 
the  unwillingness  of  the  English  tanners  to  handle  the  average  hide  and  skin.  The 
English  tanners  consider  only  the  highest  grades  of  Indian  sorts  are  worth  the  pres- 
ent high  cost  of  labour.' 

The   Honourable  Member  in  introducing  the  Bill  also  observed  : 
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'It  is  common  knowledge  that  before  the  Indian  hides  trade  was  mono- 
polised by  the  Germans.' 

That  was  true  only  of  Calcutta;  it  was  utterly  untrue  of  the  Karachi 
trade,  and  it  is  impossible  that,  the  Germans  should  recover  their  monopoly 
at  Calcutta  as  they  have  lost  their  shipping.  The  Germans  had  no  mono- 
poly of  the  skins  trade  anywhere. 

The  Chamber  Report  goes  on  to  say  : 

'We  have  already  mentioned  in  certain  paragraphs  the -.difficulty  there  is  in 
marketing  the  lower  grades.  Yet  under  the  system  adopted,  these  goods  have  to 
pay  the  same  export  duty  as  the  higher  grades,  thus  adding  to  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  the  case. 

The  collection  of  duty  is  a  cumbersome  affair  involving  much  extra  clerical 
labour,  and  is  a  genuine  obstacle  to  business  when  prompt  and  immediate  shipment 
is  required,  the  bonds  required  for  shipment  to  British  ports  are  even  more  trouble- 
some. 

The  idea  of  the  duty  as  per  (1)  is  to  protect  Indian  industry.  Great  labour  is 
expended  on  the  fleshing,  stretching  and  preparation  of  'framed  hides.'  The  essen- 
tial difference  between  an  ordinary  and  a  framed  hide  lies  in  this  labour.  The  higher 
export  duty  on  the  'framed'  is  therefore  a  tax  on  the  labour  expended.  It  is  in  fact 
a  higher  tax  on  a  partly  manufactured  article.  But  if  an  export  duty  is  leviable, 
we  admit  a  higher  schedule  value  for  framed  hides  is  unavoidable. 

India  has  no  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  goat  and  sheep  skins.  Under  the  duty 
*t  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  she  is  finding  the  greatest  difficulty  to  market  her  sur- 
plus production. 

The  bazar     price  for  hides  and  skins  necessarily  has  to   cover  the  cost  of  thei 
collection  and  transport.     At  the  present  prices  ruling  for  the  lower   grades  of  hides 
and  skins,  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  country  folk  to  collect  and  market   these.   The 
result  is  a  distinct  economic  loss. 

If  the  object  of  the  export  duty  is  to  support  Indian  tanneries,  it  can  only  be 
by  reducing  to  them  the  cost  of  their  raw  material.' 

And  there  tint  Report  seems  to  stop,  though  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
ection  the  original  had  : 

'It  would  only  be  reducing  to  them  the  cost  of  their  raw  m  itenal  at  the  expense 
of  the  producer.' 

All  that,  of  course,  has  been  substantial!}  admitted  already,  Sir,  by 
Mr.  Innes  So  I  do  ask  the  House  to  remember  that  this  am  ndmea*  is  not 
against  anj  form  of  protection.    The  House  is  undoubtedly  protectionist, 
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I  think.  It  amaze  J.  me;  therefore,  that  they  willingly  taxed  an  Indian  in- 
dustry just  now  like  the  tea  industry.  It  will  amaze  me  more,  therefore,  if 
they  want  to  go  on  and  tax  ah  Indian  industry  like  this.  But  I  want  to 
appeal  to  another  point,  Sir,  that  I  mentioned  in  my  speech  on  the  8th  of 
this  month,  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  quite  took  up.  When  Government 
interfere  in  this  extraordinary  way  with  an  established  business,  they  in 
fact  attack  a  business  that  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Muhammadans  as  far 
as  the  Punjab  and  Sind  are  concerned.  I  know  many  ot  these  men,  in  the 
trade  for  many  years,  and  the  Muhammadans  ol  the  Punjab  and  Sind  ate 
not  great  adepts  at  business.  This  was  one  business  that  the  Hindus  let 
wholly  to  them,  as  you  will  understand.  Tl  e  interference  with  that  trade 
has  come  very  hard  indeed  on  these  men,  and,  I  understand,  that  there  are 
some  other  points  more  intimately  connected  with  the  drawback  to  these 
people  that  Mr.  Chaudhuri  Shahab-ud-Din  wishes  to  explain  as  he  knows 
them  better  than  I  do.  I  may  say  also  that,  as  far  as  I  remember,  there  are 
four  European  firms  in  Karachi  connected  with  this  trade  and  all  the  firms 
in  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Multan,  Sukkur,  Hyderabad  and  in  Karachi  are  of 
course  Muhammadan  Indian  firms. 

TiiL  is  not  a  European  question  or  anything  of  the  sort.  This  is,  if 
anything — -if  it  is  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the  community, — 
it  is  really  a  Muhammadan  question,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  their  trade  in 
my  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  the  hour  is  late  and  I  do  not  propose  to  detain 
the  House  very  long.  My  position  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  ir  res- 
pect of  the  export  duty  on  tea.  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  like  to  remind 
the  House  that  when  we  introduced  this  export  duty  on  hides  and  skins 
last  vear  we  did  it  with  the  trade  behind  us — in  iact,  at  the  instance  of  the 
trade .... 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE  :  What  trade,  Sir  ? 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  The  Hides  and  Skins  Shipper's  Association,  as  the 
Association  was  then  constituted, was  in  favour  of  an  export  duty  on  hides.* 
The  Southern  India  Skin  and  Hide  Merchant's  Association  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  an  export  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  we  had  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  behind  us.  When  we  introduced  the  Bil!  into 
the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  it  was  welcomed  on  all  sides.     I  am  free  to 
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mit,  Sir,  that  when  we  introduced  that  Bill.we  were  probably  a  little  too 

•timistic,  but  everybody  else  was  too  optimistic.     We  all  thought  that  the 
ar  would  be  followed  by  a  trade  boom  which  would  last  at  Vast  for  five 
us.    We  thought  there  would  be  a  tremendous  demand  atati  great  com- 
tition  for  our  raw  materials.     We  thought  we  should  be  able  to  dictate 
e  terms  on  which  that  raw  material  should  leave  the  country,  and  we 
it  on  this  export  duty,  a;  Mr.  Pickford  said,  not  as  a  revenue  producing 
sasurc,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  oi  fostering  the  tanning  industry  in  thi- 
•untry  and  partly  for  keeping  a  key  industry  within  the  Empire.     Now, 
r.  whatever  the  merits  or  the  demerits  <>i  export  taxes  may  be',  they,  at 
y  rate,  have  this  disadvantage.     If  when  you  have  an  export  duty  upon 
trade  or  an  industry  that  industry  drifts  into  a  period  of  depression  and 
Ignation,  then  (iovemment  is  at  oner  attacked  for  having  put  on  an 
port  duty.     The  export  duty  is  accused  of  being  the  cause  oi  all  the  troub- 
s  under  which  the  trade  is  labouring.     Now,  Sir,  in  this  particular  case,  as 
r.  Pickford  admitted,  nobody  is  able  to  say  or  ind<  ed  has  said  that  our 
cport  duty  is  the  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  the  hides  and  skin  trade.  Every- 
)dy  knows  what  that  cause  is.     Owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  foreign  «  x- 
langes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Germany  and  Austria  cannot  buy,  there  is 
ractically  no  outlet     for    our    hides     and    skin^.     The     tanning    trade 
iroughout  the  world  is  depressed.    It  is  depressed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
:  is  depressed  in  Europe,  it  is  depressed  in  India.     The  result  is  there  is  no 
emand  for  our  hides  and  sk.ns,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  this  mdus- 
:y  is  in  a  state  ot  depression      But,  Sir,  it  is  just  here  that  the  danger  of 
tie  export  duty  comes  in.     We  have  this  depressed  trade      Later  on  we 
lay  hope — probably  towards  the  end  of  this  year— that  trade  will  begin  to 
evive,  and  the  point,  the  real  point  and  substance  which  has  been  put  to  us 
>y  those  interested  m  the  hide  trade  in  India,  is  th.it  when  trade  begins  to 
evive,  it  is  just  then  that  your  export  duty  of  15  per  cent,  may  do  us  harm. 
[Tiat  is  the  main  point  which  has  been  put  before  us.     Will,  we  have  con- 
idered  this  question.     The  position  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  is  in  respect  of 
;he  tea  industry.     We  have  got  this  export  tax.     We  estimate  that  during 
:he  coming  year  it  wi'l  bring  in  one  crore  oi  rupees.    The  trade  has  asked % 
And  asked  with  a  certain  amount  of  reason,  thai  the  tax  should  be  taken  off. 
Well,  if  that  tax  is  taken  off,  it  means  that  We  shall  lo  which    we 

have  to  make  good  in  some  other  way.  It  is  tor  the  House  to  considei  that 
if  we  takeoff  this  duty  and  give  up  that  crore,  we  havt  got  to  find  thai  i  rore 
somewhere  else,  and  that  is  the  position  winch  I  wish  to  place  before  the 
House.* 


•Note It  will  be  noticed  ih.it  tli<-  only  deieno 

reader*  may  remember  that  Videos  I  on  4th  tagust  I'Ui.^L.  L.  V. 
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Rao  Bahadur  T.  Rangacharia  :  vSir,  I  propose  that  the  question  be 
now  put. 

Chaudhuri  Shahab-ud-Din  :  Sir,  the  question  is  an  important  one. 
It  is  rather  too  late  now  and  I  mean  to  address  the  House  for  about  half  an 
hour. 

It  is  an  important  question,  and  touches  the  Muslim  commercial  com- 
munity throughout  India.  I  have  received  complaints  and  representa- 
tions. Therelore,  I  would  request  the  Chair  to  give  me  time  to-morrow 
unless,  ol  course,  the  House  is  prepared  to  sit  now.     I  shall  try  tb  be  brief. . . 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  I  may  say  for  the  Honourable 
Member's  information  that  I  did  not  accept  the  motion  for  closure  moved  on 
my  left,  because  he  had  been  specifically  mentioned  by  name  by  the  Honour 
able  Member  trom  Karachi.  It  is  a  weU-known  Parliamentary  practice- 
that,  when  a  member  has  been  particularly  mentioned  by  name  by  a  pre- 
vious speaker  and  that  member  rises  to  speak,  he  is  called  by  the  Chair. 
He  has  a  kind  of  prescriptive — not  an  absolute — right  owing  to  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  debate.     Otherwise  I  should  have  accepted  the  closure. 

Chaudhuri  Shahab-ud-Din  :  Sir,  it  was  on  the  11th  September  1919, 
that  the  export  duty  of  15  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  hides  and  skins.  The 
reason  which  was  then  assigned  by  the  Government,  and  I  believe  the  reason 
which  is  yet  maintained,  is  that  tanning  in  India  is  to  be  encouraged,  that 
the  tanning  industry  has  to  be  improved  ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  in  our  inter- 
ests that  this  export  duty  was  imposed  and  that  it  is  in  our  interests  that 
it  has  been  continued.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  facts,  and  whether  the  pur- 
pose which  was  in  view  of  the  Government  has  been  achieved,  or  whether  it 
has  failed.  In  reply  to  a  question  which  was  answered  by  the  Government 
on  the  1st  ot  this  month,  Government  stated  as  follows.  I  shall  only  read 
the  relevant  portions.  The  question  was  No.  340— 'What  quantity  of  raw 
and  tanned  hides  and  skins  were  exported  in  the  12  months  preceding  the 
11th  September  1919,  when  an  export  duty  ot  15  per  cent,  was  imposed  on 
raw  skins  and  hides,  and  what  quantity  has  been  exported  since  then  ?' 
The  reply  was'that  during  the  12  months  prece-ling  the  imposition  of  export 
duty  32,960  tons  of  raw  and  29,577  tons  of  tanned  hides  and  33,006  tons  ot 
raw  and  5,033  tons  of  tanned  skins  were  exported.'  As  against  these 
figures  let  me  quote  the  figures  of  exports  during  the  year  1920.  From 
January  1920  to  the  end  of  December  1920,  the  figures  are  : — Raw  hides — 
24,952  tons,  tanned  hides  7,178  tons  ;  raw  skins  16,186  tons  and  tanned 
skins  3,135  tons.     A  comparison  of  these  figures  clearly  showh  that  the 
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export  of  raw  hides  and  skins  has  gone  down  considerably;  afad  that  the 
export  of  tanned  hides  and  skins,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  12 
months  preceding  the  imposition  of  the  export  duty,  is  ridiculously  small 
as  against  30,000  tons  before  we  had  only  7,000  tons  "1  hides  and  as 
against  5,033  t<>u-,  We  had  only  3,135  tons  last  year.  These  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  Do  they  show  that  the  tanning  industry  in  India  has  received 
a  stimulus  by  the  imposition  of  this  taxation,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  received  a  set  back  ?  Sir,  this  much  on  facts.  There  are  some  other 
considerations,  very  weighty  and  important  considerations  bearing  on  the 
p»int.  T  would  like  to  refer  the  Housetb  the  book-called  the  Handbook 
of  Commercial  Information  for  India  by  C.  W.  E.  Cotton.  1919  edition.  A 
reference  to  this  book  will  show  that  in  1917  when  skins  and  hides  were  not 
needed  on  the  Continent,  an  embargo  was  placed  on  the  trade  of  Indian 
skins  and  hides.  Those  who  deal  in  skins  and  hides  not  only  -aspect  but 
believe  and  sav,  thevhav-.  satf  so  in  newspapers,  thai  they  have  been  treat- 
ed harshly.  I  have  got  cuttings  from  some  newspapers  to  this  effect,  but 
as  I  did  not  expert  this  matter  to  come  up  to-day,  T  have  not  brought  them 
with  me.  They  say  that  as  the  markel  was  over-flooded  in  Europe,  the 
Indian  interests  were  ignored  and  this  customs  duty  of  15  per  cent,  was 
imposed  upon  the  export  of  hides  and  skins.  That  is  what  they  say 
Of  course,  I  do  not  do  business  in  hides  and  skins.  Therefore  I  eanint 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  ihi-  assertion,  but  the  assertion  is 
there.  Now,  this  Handbook  on  page  'j>7  says  :  -'Gradually,  however,  the 
capacity  of  the  English  tanners  has  been  extended  to  deal  with  the  increased 
supplies  of  raw  hides  from  India.'  On  the  ore  hand  tanneries  have  been 
opened  in  England  and  their  capacity  has  been  extended  It  has  been  in- 
creased,— for  what  purpose  ?  For  the  purpose  of  tanning  Indian  hides  and 
skins  or  the  hides  and  skins  of  other<  ountries.  I  hi  the  other  hand,  we  are 
told  that  tanning  in  India  ;s  to  be  developed  and  that  this  taxation  has 
been  imposed  accordingly.  Sir,  this  duty,  ;i~  was  v»  ry  rightly  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Pickford,  has  mined  many  .i  Moslem  trader  in  India.  Trade  in 
hides  and  skins  is  perhaps  the  only  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans 
of  India,  and  it  has  received  a  rude  shock  and  a  severe  blow 
by  this  taxation.  Sir,  it  is  said  that  when  Indian  s-kins  were 
exported  t<>  the  United  States  of  \mr..i.  the)  wen  sent  back  as 
chrome    leather,  very    well  tanned   and  tit   for  upp  nUemen's 

boots.  It  was  intended  that  tins  should  be  stopped,  a  id  that  India  should 
tan  her  own  skins  tor  her  own  use.  Does  not  th.e  -..me  argument  apply  to 
cotton  ?  Why  is  it  th.it  i  otton  is  not  subjected  to  iny  exp  n  duty  ?  Is 
not  cotton  wanted  in  India  .-      Is  it  not  :,  fact  thai  the  Nfl  ■ '■  I  >>tu  n  which  is 
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THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT. 

exported  from  this  country  in  enormous  quantities,  is  returned  to  this  coun 
try  in  the  shape  of  fine  manufactured  goods  ?  Does  not  the  ssame  argumen 
apply  in  the  case  of  hides  and  skins  ?  Sir,  I  may  tell  the  Asembly  that  al 
people,  especially  the  Mussulmans,  are  suspicious,  and  I  for  one  would  sa; 
that  they  are  fully  justified  in  their  suspicions. 

The  Honourable  members  of  the  Assembly,  I  hope,  will  agree  with  m 
that  the  climate  of  India  is  not  so  suitable  for  tanning  as  the  cool  climate  c 
England,  America  or  Germany.  Tanned  hides  of  India  can  never  compet 
with  the  tanned  hides  and  skins  of  the  Continent  or  the  United  State-  c 
America.  Therefore,  however  good  the  intentions  of  the  Government  ma 
be  in  imposing  an  export  duty  with  the  object  of  developing  and  promotin 
the  tanning  industry  of  India,  it  is  yet  a  question,  whether  Indian  tannerie 
will  ever  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  English,  Continental  and  othe 
foreign  tanneries.  Therefore,  the  argument  advanced  by  Government  ha 
no  force.  Sir,  one  very  important  result  of  this  taxation  is  that  the  price  c 
hides  and  skins  has  fallen.  With  the  fall  in  the  price  of  hides  and  skins,  th 
price  of  mutton  and  beef  has  gone  up.  Where  we  used  to  buy  mutton  a 
4  or  6  annas  a  seer  at  Lahore,  now  we  can  get  good  mutton  at  Re.  1  a  seei 
If  the  skin  plus  mutton  is  worth  Rs.  5,  and  if  the  skin  sells  for  Re.  1  onl\ 
the  seller  must  try  to  get  Rs.  4  out  of  the  mutton.  But  if,  on  the  other  hanc 
the  price  of  the  skin  were  Rs.  4,  the  price  of  mutton  would  naturally  b 
Re.  1..... 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Order,  order.  I  do  not  think  w 
are  considering  anything  but  the  outside  of  these  animals. 

CHAUDHURI  SHAHAB-UD-DIN  :  It  is,  a  notorious  fact  and  with! 
my  personal  experience,  that  when  the  price  of  skins  was  high,  the  price  c 
mutton  was  low,  and  vice  versa.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  thi 
point. 

Then,  Sir,  those  who  are  very  anxious  in  this  House  to  reduce  cow-kil 
ing  in  India,  must  remember  that  if  the  price  of  mutton  goes  up  every  da} 
those  who  eat  meat  must  perforce  resort  to  beef.  Those  who  want  to  protec 
cows  from  being  killed,  must  help  the  noble  cause.  It  has  been  a.lread 
alluded  to  by  one  of  the  speakeis  that  had  this  duty  not  been  imposed  upo 
the  export  of  hides  and  skins,  their  export  value  might  have,  to  a  certai 
extent,  turned  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India  and  thus  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  exchange  to  some  extent.  These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  cor 
siderations  which  I  wished  to  place  before  this  Honourable  House, 
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AT    PRAYERS,  THE    MOTION    IS  LOST. 

I  request  the  House  to  vote  in  favour  oi  the  abolition  <»t  i  Irs  tax.  When 
one  community — one  of  the  most  important  communities  in  Fndia — is,as  a 
body,  suffering  and  miny  of  its  members  have  been  ruined  already  and 
many  others  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  I  think  this  House  should  take  somj6 
notice  of  its  grievance.  They  have  senl  memorials  to  Government,  they 
have  appealed  to  Government,  they  have  requested  their  representatives  in 
this  Assembly  to  represent  their  case  to  Government,  and  it  is  in  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes  that  T  have  said  all, 1  have  said  on  this  subject  to-day. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset  this  is  a  very  important  mattei  and  1  art  verj 
that  my  Mussulman  colleagues  who  wire  presenl  in  the  mqrning*,  are  not 
now  present  to  give  me  their  support.  But  1  hope  thai  my  Indian  as  well 
as  my  European  colleagues  will  lend  theirsupport  to  Mr.  Pickford'a 
amendment  and  get  this  objectionable  tax  removed, 

The  Honourable  tup.  PRESIDENT  ;  The  question  is  : 

'That  to  clause  2  the  following  new  sub-clause  be  add.  d 

'(3)  With  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  April  1921,  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  the 
Indian  Tariff  Act,  1894,  the  third  entry  relating  bo  Kaw  Hides  Bad  Skins1  shall  be 
omitted,  and  entries  4  and  5  shall  be  renumbered  3  and  4  respectively.1 

The  motion  was  negatived. 


•Note. — The  day  was  a  Friday. 
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Note. — With  regard  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Innes,  claim  (page  116) 
that  the  old  Government  had  the  Trade  behind  them  when  in  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  they  introduced  the  Preferential  Export  Duty  on  Raw 
Hides  and  Skins,  I  put  in  following  letters  from  the  Calcutta  Hides 
and  Skins  Shippers'  Association,  and  my  reply,  also  a  Mohammedan 
protest. 

CALCUTTA  HIDES  &  SKINS  SHIPPER'S  ASSOCIATION. 
No.  79-H.S.        »  Royal  Exchange: 

To  Calcutta,  1th  May  1921. 

E.  L.  PRICE,  Esq.,  m.l.a., 

Karachi. 


Dear  Sir, 


THE  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  HIDES  AND  SKINS. 


At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
held  on  29th  April,  I  was  instructed  to  convey  to  you  an  expression  of  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  Calcutta  shippers  of  hides  for  the  efforts  made  by 
you,  in  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly,  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
duty.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  Association  that  these  efforts 
were  unsuccessful,  but  at  the  same  time  they  recognize  the  material 
assistance  you  have  given  them,  and  they  trust  that,  when  the  proposal 
next  comes  before  the  Assembly,   the  result  will    be  more  satisfactorj'. 

2.  I  am  to  attach  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  letter  No.  77  H.S., 
dated  7th  May  1921,  which  the  Committee  have  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  on  the  subject  of  the  export  duty.  This  communica- 
tion will  make  clear  to  you  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Association 
in  the  matter.  The  telegraphic  protest  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of 
the  letter  was  dated  23rd  August  1919,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  :  it  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  44.  Following  resolution  adopted  at  special  general  meeting 
of  the  Calcutta  Hides  and  Skins  Shipper's  Asociation  held 
22nd  begins  :  That  this  Association  whilst  upholding  the 
principles  of  supporting  British  and  Indian  Tanneries  is  of 
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opinion  that  this  should  not  be  (.lone  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  raw  hides  trade  which  the  Association  believed  will  be 
the  ultimate  result  if  the  export  duty  Oil  raw  hides  and  -kins 
i-  imposed.  This  Association  wished  t<«  emphasise  the  fact 
that  when  the  recommendation  was  first  Supported  by  the 
Association  the  members  of  the  A»<>< Nation  were  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  bulk  of  the  trade  winch  the  Association  now 
claims  itself  to  be.  This  Association  strenuously  opposes  the 
proposed  imposition  <>f  an  export  duty  but  supports  clauses 
1  and  2  of  the  resolution  referred  to  in  paragraph  6  of  letter 
No.  2  H.S.,  dated  14th  January  1919,  addressed  by  Asso- 
ciation to  you  subtituting  approved  for  British  ends.  A  for- 
mal representation  is  being  forwarded  and  Government  is 
requested  to  withhold  further  action  in  the  meantime." 

Yours  faithfullv, 


(Scl.     IT.  M.  HAYWOOD, 
Secretary. 


Enclosure: — As  spec i tied. 


CALCUTTA  HIDES  AND  SKINS  SHIPPER'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Royal   Exchange, 
-   ilcutta,   1th   May     1921 
No.  77-H.S 
Fkom 

The  SECRETARY", 

Calcutta  Hide,  and  Skms  Shipper's  Association. 

To 

ThhSBCRBTARY  ro  rnE  GOVERNMENT  oi   INDIA 

Dcp  ut  in.  in   oi   ( ■oniinerce- 

Sir, 

1  am  dneetrd  to  ..eku  "\v!.  .L  A  ydtt  tetter,  No.  3&84,  date! 

-5th  Kpnl  1921,  with  reference  to  the  export  duty  on  hides  and  ^km. 
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2.  It  is,  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  a  matter  of  much 
regret  that  the  Government  of  India  were  unable  to  see  their  way  to 
propose  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  that  the  duty  should  be  repealed. 
They  of  course  recognize  that,,  as  you  suggest,  the  Fiscal  Commission 
will  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  again  raising  the  question.  But 
even  if  they  can  convince  the  Commission  that  the  duty  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  Government  accept  the  finding  of  the  Commission,  it 
will  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  necessary  legislative  action  can  be 
taken.  Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  trade  is  steadily  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  so  far  as  hides  are  con- 
cerned, the  trade  has  never  been  in  so  grave  a  state  as  it  is  to-day.  And 
it  is  feared  that  before  the  duty  is  abolished,  most  of  the  firms  of  allied 
nationality  who  are  now  in  the  hides  business  will  have  been  forced  to 
withdraw  from  it.  For  not  only  have  they  to  contend  with  the  difficul- 
ties created  by  the  duty  but,  as  you  will  have  observed  from  my  No.  71 
H.S.,  dated  7th  May,  determined  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  German 
manufacturers,  to  re-establish  their  pre-war  control  of  shipments  from 
Calcutta  to  Germany. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  debate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  I  am 
to  invite  attention  to  the  following  remark  which  was  made  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Innes: — "  I  should  in  the  first  place"  he  said  "  like  to  remind  the 
house  that  when  we  introduced  the  export  duty  on  hides  and  skins  last 
year  we  did  it  with  the  trade  behind  us — in  fact  at  the  instance  of  the 
trade." 

"  Mr.  E.  L.  Price  :     What  track  Sir  t 

"  Mr.  Innes  :  The  Hides  and  .Skins  Shipper's,  Association,  as  the 
Association  is  now  constituted,  was  in  favour  of  an  export  duty."  The 
members  of  this  Association  gladly  acknowledge  the  sympathetic  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Innes  referred  to  the  case  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty  ; 
and  they  hesitate  to  criticise  his  statements.  But  they  feel  that  thev 
ought  to  make  it  clear  that  the  particular  statement  which  I  have  quoted 
is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  facts  are,  briefly,  that  in  a  letter  dated 
14th  January  1919,  the  Association,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  urged  the 
Government  of  India  to  impose  an  export  duty.  But  when,  in  August 
of  that  year,  the  proposal  was  actually  under  consideration  by  Govern- 
ment a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Asociation  as  it  was  then 
constituted— its  membership  having  been  materially  enlarged  in  the 
meantime— strongly  objected,  and  telegraphed  a  vigorous  protest  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  list  of  members  in  January  and  in 
Augiisl  191').  wm  .  a-  follows  . — 
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January. 

1.  Messrs.  Graham  &  Co.  5.     Messrs.  M.  Arakie  &  Co. 

2.  Messrs. Gladstone  Wyllie  &  Co.     6.    Messrs.  .M.  M.  [spahani  &  Sons 

3.  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  7.    Messrs.  Bird  &  Co. 

4.  Messrs.  David  Sassoon  Ov  Co.  Ld.8.    Messrs.  A.  If.  Wheeler  &  Co. 

9.     Messrs.    Alien  Bros.  &  Co.    (India),    Ld. 

August. 

10.  Messrs.    A.  Forbes  &  Co.  16.    Messrs.    Mogi'cY.  Co. 

11.  Messrs.  Charles  Booth  &  Co.  17.  Messrs.  Mitsui  Bussao  Kaislia, 

(Calcutta),  Ltd.  Ltd. 

12.  Messrs.  Enrico  N.  Stein.  IS.  Mr.  K.  L.  Mohamed. 

13.  Messrs.  C.  J.  Mathews  &  Co.  19.  Messrs.   Grace   Brothers  (India), 

14.  Messrs.  Burke  Brothers.  Ltd. 

15.  Mr.  Hafiz  Md.  Halim.  20.  Messrs.  Grandage  Moir  &  Co.,  Ld 

4.  As  1  have  indicated,  the  Association  refeus  to  the  point  no  v  not 
with  the  object  of  criticising  but  merely  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that, 
as  soon  as  it  became  a  body  fully  representative  of  the  trade,  it  took  up 
an  attitude  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty.  That 
attitude  which  was  defined  clearly  to  the  Government  of  India  at  the 
time,  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  And  those  lew  shippers  who  support- 
ed the  duty  in  January  1919,  and  who  were  in  the  minority  in  August 
of  that  year  are  now  firmly  convinced  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  removed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  mo>t   obedient  servant, 
(Sd.     H.  M.  HAYWOOD,) 
Secretary. 

Karachi,  14.'/,  May  1921. 
To 

The  Secretary, 

The  Calcutta  Hides  and  Skin.->  Shipper's  Association, 

CAD  I  I  I  A. 
Dear  Sir, 

EXPORT  DUTY. 

Youi  letter  No.  79  H.  S  ol  the  7th  instanl  with  enclosure  t-»  hand, 
lor  which  many  thanks. 
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2.  I  have  submitted  copies  to  various  Trades  bodies  in  this  con- 
stituency which  are  interested. 

3.  The  nett  result  of  the  Debate  was  that  Government  declined  to 
discuss  the  subject  on  its  merits,  and  simply  said  they  had  budgetted  to 
get  100  lakhs  out  of  this  duty,  and  must  have  the  money  !  They,  in  fact, 
pleaded  the  so-called  "  law  of  necessity,"  a  vicious  theory  which  may  be 
used  to  justify  anything. 

4.  I  trust  you  will  keep  in  view  the  important  fact  that  export 
duties  are  far  more  severe  on  the  producers  (who  are  many)  than  on  the 
shippers  (who  are  few). 

5.  The  final  word  in  this  matter  of  course  rests  not  with  the  Gov- 
ernment but  with  the  reformed  Legislature. 

To  get  justice  you  must  keep  your  case  before  the  public,  the  electors 
in  and  out  of  season. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  you  send  to  the  Press  all  this  and  similar  cor- 
respondence. 

Such  action  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  Agrarian  interests  of 
the  country  are  being  attacked  in  many  other  directions  besides  their 
Hide  and  Skin  production,  by  all  round  Legislative  attempts  to  prohibit 
and  hamper  the  marketing  of  their  products. 

Your,  faithfully, 

E.  L.  PRICE, 

M.L.A. 

Karachi,  '23rd  May  1921 . 
To 

The  Secretary  to  Government, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
Government  of  India, 

SIMLA. 
Stk, 

We,  the  undersigned  dealers  and  shippers  of  Hides  and  Skins,  working 
in  Sind  and  the  Punjab,  have  the  honour  to  say  that  we  desire  to  record 
our  support  of  the  Calcutta  Hides  and  Skins  Shipper's  Association. 

We  wholly  endorse  the  terms  of  the  Calcutta  letter  No.  77  H.  S., 
dated  7th  May  1921. 
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We  also  desire  to  record  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Price,  m.l.a- 
and  Mr.  Chowdri  Shahab-ud-Din,  m.l.a.  made  in  the  Assembly  on  18th 
March  last  accurately  represent  the  feelings  of  Sind  and  th<-  Punjab  on 
the  necessity  of  cancelling  the  Export  Duty  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

We  ha  .■'■  t  he  honour  to  be, 


Your  mihi  ohedienjb  servants, 

!.  Kbansahib   Alijah    AJidina    Alimahomed,    1st    ('.lass    Honorary 
Magistrate,  Karachi. 

2.  Alijah  Bandalli   Kassim,  tlonorary  Magistrate,  Karachi. 

3.  Muki  Rahuimtulh   Lutfalli,  Karachi. 

4.  Fuddoo  Peroo  Khalikdi'na,  Karachi. 

5.  Sabzalli  Ramzanalli,  Karachi. 

6.  Shaban  Mohib,  Karachi. 

7.  Ahmeddin  Ulahibux,    Lahore. 

8.  Sudderdin  Mohamed  Sidik,  Lahore. 
i>.  Amerdin  Dostmohamcd,  Lahore. 

10.  Muneerdin  &  Co.,  Lahore. 

11.  Amerdin  Alladitta,    Lahore. 

12.  Sheikh  Khudabux,  Lahore. 

13.  H.    Abdul  Rahman  Karamlllahi,  Lahore. 

14.  Ilaji  Mohamed  Varas  M.  Ismail,  Lahore. 

15.  Nizamdin  M.  Sharif  Nabibux,  Lahore. 

16.  Chakhdin  Gulamhussain.  Lahore. 

17.  Khizir  Hvat  Sodagardin,  Lahore. 

18.  Fazaldin  Mohamed  Saved,  Lahore 
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19.  Pirmahomed  Mohamedan ,  Lahore. 

20.  H.  Pirmohamed  &  Sons,  Amritsar. 

21.  H.  Pirmahomed  Sadrudin,    Amritsar. 

22.  H.  Noor  Hussain  M.  Ismail,  Amritsar. 

23.  Charakdin  M.  Ismail,  Amritsar. 

24.  Mohamed  Sharif  A.  Rahman,  Amritsar. 

25.  Mohamed  Hasan  Allabux,  Amritsar. 

26.  Haji  Kadarbux  Molabux,  Amritsar. 

27.  Allajirea  Dostmohamed,  Amritsar. 

28.  Shamasdin  Meherbux,    Amritsar. 

29.  H.  Gulamhusen  Khudabux,   Amritsar. 

30.  H.  Gulamhusen  Noormahomed,  Amritsar. 

31.  S.  Buda  Dostmohamed,  Amritsar. 

32.  S.  Allibux  Inayutulla,    Amritsar. 

33.  Fatehmahomed    D'mohamed,  Amritsar. 

34.  Nizamdin  M.  Sharif,  Amritsar. 

35.  Jhindas  Khanmahomedbux,  Amritsar. 

36.  S.  Budha  Allimahomed,    Amritsar. 

37.  Mukhi  Jamadin  Inayutulla,  Amritsar. 

38.  Haji  Gulsher  Makamdin,  Sukkur. 

39.  Fazulkarim  M.  Syed,  Sukkur. 

40.  Fazuldin  Mohameddin,  Sukkur. 

41.  Allahbux  Nabibux,  Sukkur. 

42.  Haji  Sultan  M.  Omerdin,  Sukkur. 

43.  Haji  Goolsher  Charakdin,  Sukkur. 

44.  Fazul  Illahi,  Sukkur. 


45.  Abdul  Majid  M.  Amin,  Sukkur. 

i6.  Mohamed  Sharif  A.  Rehman,  Sukkur. 

47.  Mohamed  Ismail  M.  Ashnf,  Sukkur. 

4S.  Jooma  Subzalh,  Sukkur. 

49.  Karim  Bundalli,  Hyderabad. 

50.  Hood  Shall«  >.»,  Karachi. 

51.  Mah'omedalli  Bhaloo,  Karachi. 
5'J.  Piroo  Jiand,  Hyderabad. 

53.  Khoja  Ismailia  Trading   Co.,    Karachi. 

Note. — Copy  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.    Fuddoo    Peroo 
Kbalikdina. 

E.  L.    P. 


IMPORT    DUTIES    AND    EXCISE. 

"  With  an  import  tax  it  can  always  be  said  that  it  eventually 
comes  down  upon  the  consumer."  (Vide Legislative  Assembly  Debates, 
page  130>). 

"  As  an  importer,  I  ^hall  sec  that  the  added  duty  passes  on  to  my 
consumers,  to  whom  I  consider  it  is  really  addressed."  (Vide  Legislative 
Assembly  Debates,  page  673). 

"  Again  take  cloth.  You  say  you  are  forced  to  raise  the  dutv  on 
the  clothing  of  the  millions  of  India,  and,  if  you  say  that  Manchester 
goods  of  the  finer  sorts  will  not  so  much  affect  the  masses,  I  shall  again 
have  to  say  that  behind  the  new  tariff  wall  that  you  are  raising,  the  in- 
digenous products  will  rise  in  price.  The  extra  income-tax,  the  higher 
super-tax  that  you  try  to  impose  on  the  mill-owners,  behind  that  tariff 
wall  will  be  easily  pa^-sed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  the  tax  will  undoubtedly 
affect  the  masses."    [Vide  Legislative  Assembly  Debate^  page  \'SM  .) 
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3rd     March    l&Bl. 
RESOLUTION  RE  :  REMOVAL  OF  EXCISE  AND  CUSTOMS  DUTY. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  SETHNA  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  move  tin-  Resolution 
which  stands  in  my  name  and  which  run-,  as    follows  : — 

'  This  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  that  the  excise  and 
customs  duty  of  six  annas  per  gallon  on  motor  spirit  which  is  being  levied  since  March 
1917,  be  now  removed, 

In  March  1917,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  Honourable  Sir 
George  Barnes  brought  forward  a  Bill  before  the  Imperial  Council,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  levy  a  duty  both  excise  and  customs  on  every  gallon 
of  motor  spirit  consumed  in  the  country.  In  introducing  the  Bill  the 
Honourable  Mover  explained,  and  explained  in  very  emphatic  terms,  that 
there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Government  thereby  to  raise  revenue, 
but  that  the  sole  object  was  to  introduce  the  measure  as  a  war  necessity 
—  a  war  necessity  in  the  sense  that  because  petrol  was  arriving  in  smaller 
quantities  there  was  not  enough  for  military  requirements  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Government  to  control  the  supply  available  for  the  military 
and  consequently  for  purposes  of  the  war.  The  Honourable  Mover  fur- 
ther explained  that  he  had  a  precedent  to  go  upon  in  regard  to  what  he 
proposed  to  do  in  the  fact  that  the  Home  Government  were  ajfeo  levying 
a  duty  of  6  pence  per  gallon  on  motor  spirit  imported  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  added  further  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  addition  to 
the  duty  of  6  pence  per  gallon  they  also  rationed  the  supply  of  every  in- 
dividual consumer  of  motor  spirit.  He  explained,  however,  that,  so  tar  as 
India  was  concerned,  he  would  be  content  with  just  a  levy  of  6  annas  per 
gallon,  and  would  not  ask  for  rationing  the  supply  of  consumers  for  tin- 
good  reason  that  it  would  involve  a  very  large  administrative  machinery 
for  collection,  and  that  further,  if  there  was  rationing  in  India,  it  wotllc 
bring  in  its  train  both  evasion  and  friction.  After  this  explanation  and 
the  assurance  that  it  was  purely  a  war  measure,  the  Honourable  Mover 
requested  the  House  to  support  the  Bill  ungrudgingly.  The  Council  gave  a 
ready  response  and  the  Bill  pass i  id  its  three  stages  on  the  very  da)  on 
which  it  was  presented.  There  was  hardly  any  di-cussion  on  the  subject  : 
the  only  other  speaker  who  followed  the  Honourable  Sir  George  Barnes 
was  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bhupendramth  Basu,  and  his  speech  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  question.  He  pointed  out  that,  prior  to  the  war,  the 
price  of  a  tin  of  two  gallons  of  petrol  was  Ks.  1-12,  but  since  the  war  it  had 
risen  t<>  Rs.  2-12  and  he  inquired  if  the  duty  now  proposed  would  raise  the 
price  per  tin  of  two  gallons  to  Ks.  3-8,  to  which  of  course  tin-  Honourable 
Member  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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Now,  Sir,  Honourable  Members  in  this  Council  are  aware  that  it  was 
hardly  ever  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  Council  to  allow  any  Bill,  and 
particularly  any  Bill  which  had  anything  to  do  with  increased  taxation, 
to  pass  unchallenged.  But  this  Council  will  also  admit  that  it  was  the 
practice  oi  the  same  Imperial  Council  during  the  strenuous  years  of  the  war 
to  extend  every  possible  help  to  Government  in  passing,  and  in  passing 
unanimously,  any  measure  which  was  conducive  to  the  successful  termin- 
ation of  the  war.  This  accounts,  Sir,  for  the  Bill  having  been  passed 
without  any  change.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  speech  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Mover  or  in  the  wording  of  the  Bill  which  might  have  given  any 
indication  that  after  the  war  was  over  this  duty  would  be  continued,  in 
any  shape  or  form,  I  for  one  am  confident  that  that  Council  would  not 
have  allowed  the  Bill  to  be  passed  without  proper  reservations.  No  re- 
servations were  made  and  the  Bill  was  allowed  to  pass  because  of  the 
emphatic  assurance  of  the  Honourable  Sir  George  Barnes  that  it  was 
absolutely  a  war  necessity. 

The  war  has  been  over  for  two  years.  Government  have  neither 
repealed  the  duty  nor  have  they  given  any  indication  as  to  when,  if  at 
-all,  they  propose  so  to  do.  The  only  inference  the  public  can  draw  from 
this  attitude  of  Government,  is  that  the  revenue  yielded  is  so  fat  and 
tempting  that  the  Government  are  now  chary  and  very  unwilling  to  give 
up  a  source  of  revenue  which  has  come  to  them  as  a  windfall.  But  Gov- 
ernment have  received  no  more  than  what  they  expected.  The  Honour- 
able Sir  George  Barnes  explained  that  in  1915  there  was  consumed  in  this 
country  4|  million  gallons  ot  petrol  and  he  expected  that  in  1917,  namely 
in  the  year  in  which  the  Bill  was  moved,  the  consumption  would  be  7 
million  gallons,  of  which  at  the  rate  of  6  annas,  the  duty  would  amount 
to  26|  lakhs  of  rupees.  Now,  Sir,  the  consumption  of  course  has  naturally 
gone  up  as  might  be  expected  in  a  progressive  country  like  India,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  the  Finance  Department  for  the  figures  they  have  furnished 
me  with.  According  to  the  same,  the  excise  duty  on  petrol  in  the  year 
1917-18  was  23|  lakhs  in  1918,  34£  lakhs,  and  in  1920,  41*  lakhs.  I  leave 
out  oi  count  the  duty  derived  from  customs  because  it  is  a  negligible 
quantity  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  our  petrol  supply  comes  from  Burma 
on  which  excise  is  charged. 

I  quite  realize  that  I  shaU  be  taken  to  task,  and  perhaps  taken  to  task 
severely,  for  my  audacity  in  bringing  forward  my  Resolution  even  two 
days  after  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hailey  has  presented  his  Budget  estimates 
for  the  year  1921-22  showing  a  deficit  of  18J  crores  of  rupees.     I  admit 
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that  Government  needs  all  tit.-  revenue  it  can  possibly  get.  But  my 
point  is  that  here  is  a  duty  which  was  charged  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed 
for  a  particular  purpose.  Government  knew  that  they  had  to  withdraw 
it.  Government  might  have  withdrawn  it  before  our  Budget  estimates 
showed  a  deficit  a  year  ago,  and  yet  Government  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  public  had  a  right  to  expect  that  this  duty  would  have  been  with- 
drawn immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, and  th«  more  10  as  this 
duty  has  been  recognized  to  be  very  irksome.  Sir.  that  is  not  my  descrip" 
tion  of  this  duty.  It  was  the  Honourable  Member  himself  who  in  his 
opening  speech  so  labelled  it, and  I  hope,  therefore,  the  Government 
will  recognize  the  necessity  of  removing  it. 

Motor  cars  and  motor  lorries  are  fast  substituting  horse  and  bullock 
traction  all  over  the  country.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so.  But  in  the 
larger  cities,  in  addition  to  helping  the  people  to  carry  on  their  work  more 
expeditiously,  they  contribute  in  a  measure  to  improve  the  sanitation  of 
those  cities  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  motor  cars  and  motor 
lorries  bring  about  a  diminution  in  the  horses  and  cattle  stubble,  and 
consequently  the  roads  are  kept  cleaner.  We  are  living,  Sir,  in  an  age  of 
competition,  when  one  has  to  go  through  as  much  work  as  possible  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  the  motor  car  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  luxury  but  a  matter  of  necessity  to  a  business  man.  A  busi- 
ness man  does  on  an  average  about  25  to  30  miles  a  day  and  he  consumes 
about  2  gallons  of  petrol  on  which  the  duty  is  12  annas,  and  the  duty  per 
mensem  amounts  to  as  much  as  K>.  20  to  Ks.  25  to  Government,  which  at 
a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  SO  high,  is  indeed  a  burden  and 
a  hardship  to  motor  car  owners,  particularly  so  because  it  is  a  direct  tax. 
It  is  not  the  individual  alone  who  is  affected.  Take  the  case  of  smaller 
industries,  those  industries  which  require  [or  their  use  motor  spirit.  In 
his  very  able  Budget  speech  the  Honourable  Mr.  HaUey  only  two  days 
observed  that  the  trade  boom  has  passed  away  with  uncanny  rapidity 
and  it  has  left  behind  it  a  trough  of  depression  of  which  it  is  possible  wi 
have  not  yet  seen  the  worst.  This  applies  equally  to  large  as  well  as  small 
industries,  and  I  think  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
mote and  further  the  success  of  these  small  industries.  The  continuance 
of  this  duty  will,  in  my  opinion,  cripple  the  smaller  industries  to  a  wr\ 
great  extent.  Government  are  providing  ways  and  means  to  meet  a 
deficit  of  as  much  as  IS.1,  crores.  It  is  certain  that  Government,  if  thej 
will  it,  can  als.,  arrange  for  the  levying  of  a  further  4<>  to  5  »  lakh-  from 
other  sources  than  a  duty  on  petrol.      If  they  do  this,  they  will   therein 
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redeem  a  solemn  pledge  and  not  break  faith  with  the  public,  but  the  public 
will  be  rid  of  a  duty  which  is  all  the  more  irksome  because  it  is  a  direct  tax. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  E.  M.  COOK  :    Sir,  if  I  rise  so  early  in  this 
debate  it  is  because,  I  think,  that  I  may  be  able  materially  to  shorten  the 
discussion.     I  think  that  in  moving  this  Resolution  my  Honourable  friend 
must  have  the  sympathy  of  the  Council,  not  indeed  on  the  merits  of  the 
Resolution,  which  are  extremely  slender,  but  because  of  the  circumstances 
in   which  he  has  brought  forward  his  motion.     If  it  had  come  up  on  the 
day  for  which  he  obtained  a  place  for  it  in  the  ballot  on  the  first  occasion, 
i.e.,  before  the  presentation  of  the  Budget,  he  would  have  had  an  easier 
task.    For,  in  that  case,  he  would, with  his  considerable  forensic  skill,have 
been  able  to  make  out  a  fairly  plausible — I  do  not  say  at  all  convincing — 
case  for  the  acceptance  of  his  Resolution.    As  it  is,  he  is  confronted  with  a 
position  of  considerable  difficulty ,in  the  shape  of  a  very  large  gap  between 
the  expenditure  and  the  revenue  of  this  country, which  has, by  some  means 
or  other  to  be  filled  up.  He  has,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  Sir,  been  thrown 
back  on  an  attempt  to  expose  the  methods  by  which  an    unscrupulous 
Government — he  did  not  use  the  word  'unscrupulous,'  he  is  much  too 
polite — the  methods  adopted  by  an  unscrupulous  Government  to  find 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  payers  of  this  particular  tax.     In  short,  not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  and  to  put  the  matter  somewhat  bluntly , 
the  proposition  that  he  has  put  before  the  Council  is  this  : — Once  an 
item  of  revenue  has  disappeared  down  the  voracious  maw  of  the  Finance 
Department,  then,  it  does  not  matter  what  promises  were    made — it  is 
perfectly  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  get  the  monster  to  regurgitate  it.    Sir, 
I  think  I  can  give  a  very  simple  answer  to  this  accusation.     My  Honour- 
able friend  said  that  this  taxation  was  imposed  for  certain  specific  ad- 
ministrative reasons  arising  out  of  the  war.     I    quite  agree.     He  then 
went  on  to  point  out  that  those  administrative  reasons  have  now  dis- 
appeared     I  entirely  agree.     My  answer  is  that,  if  the  reasons  for  which 
the  tax  was  imposed  in  1917  have  disappeared,  so  also  has  the  tax.     The 
tax  which  is  now  being  levied  is  not  the  same  tax  that  was  imposed  in 
1917.     The  fact  which  my  Honourable  friend  has  overlooked  in  his  re- 
searches into  the  matter  is  that,  when  those  administrative  reasons  dis- 
appeared, the  Government  considered,  and  the  Legislative  Council  also 
considered,  whether  the  tax  should  then  expire,  or  whether  it  should  be 
reimposed,  not  as  a  war  measure,  but  as  a  definitely  revenue-producing 
measure.     The  result  of  that  deliberation  was  the  Act  of  1919,  which  my 
Honourable  friend  has  not  mentioned .     I  think  I  need  only  read  from  the 
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Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons.  'The  tax,  though  it  originated  in 
administrative  necessities,  has  become  a  useful  sour<  e  of  revenue,  and  the 
'i.ivernment  of  India  consider  that  it  cannot  conveniently  be  rescinded  at 
a  time  when  it  is  necessary,  to  impose  additional  taxation.  Signed  J.  S. 
Meston,  5th  February  1919.  I  find  by  ref  ereno  to  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil Proceedings  that  this  came  up  on  two  occasions  for  debate.  Not  a 
word  was  said  against  it  ;  not  a  vo  used  against  tin-  reimpositioil 

of  this  tax  as  a  revenue-producing  measure.  I  submit  that  il  is  rather  too 
late  now  to  come  up,  two  years  afterwards,  and  say  that  tin-,  ought  not 
to  have  been  done,  or  to  ask  this  Council  to  pa>>  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
the  doings  of  the  Old  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  1  must  decline,  there- 
fore, Sir,  and  I  hope  this  Council  will  also  decline,  to  assist  in  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  body  of  this  war  measure,  which  died  and  was  buried  with  all 
fitting  solemnity  two  years  ago  here  in  this  very  place. 

I  think,  however,  we  might  be  a  little  generous  to  my  Honourable 
friend,  in  view  of  the  courage  with  which  he  has  brought  forward  his 
Resolution.     Let    us   endeavour   to   stretch    our   imaginations.     Let     us 
suppose  that,  instead  of  being  empty,  our  coffers  were  full,  that  there 
was   a  surplus,   and   therefore   a   case   for   remitting    taxation.     Would 
this  Council  then  agree  that  the  users  of  motor  spirit  should  have  the  hist 
claim  upon  any  remission  of  taxation  ?    1  have  heard  of  other  tax<->  whieh 
are  paid  by  other  classes  of  the  community,  not  so  well-off  and  not    .,, 
easily  able  to  bear  taxation.     I  have  heard  of  the  export  tax  on  tea,  re- 
garding which  there  k  considerable  feeling,  1  believe.     I  haw  also  heard 
of  the  export  t.ix  on  hides,  which  is  now  alleged  to  be  ringing  tin-  deatih 
knell  of  that  industry.     I  have  also  heard  of  ,i  large  number  of  other 
taxes.    Therefore,  1  think,  if  ii  i-  a  question  of  remitting  taxation  t<>  the 
.  stent  of  something  like  half  a  crore  a  year,  tin-  Council    would   be   i  i 
tremely  well-advised  to  consider  what  other  objects  u  could  devote  that 
half  .i   crore    to.     But,  as  I  have  said,  that  is  all  completely  academic, 
and  I  submit,  Sir,  that  my  Honourable  friend  has  not  mad--  out  a  . 
either  that  there  has  been  .i  breach  of  our  promises,  or  for  .t  remission  of 
taxation  in  the  way  that  he    suggi  sts. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  <i.  KALE,  -1  rise,  Sir,  to  oppose  the  R, 
lution.    After  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  the  Honourable  Mr. 
<"ook,  it  i-  really  superfluous  ><n  inv  pan  to  arid  any  arguments  of  my  own 
to  .how  the  unreasonableness  of  the  prop*  -  il  of  my  Honourable  friend  Mr. 
Sethna. 
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His  first  argument  was  that  this  tax  was  a  war  necessity  and  that  't 
was  imposed  as  a  war  measure.  But  we  know  that  many  war  necessities 
have  the  awkward  knack  of  sticking  on  even  in  peaceful  times.  There 
are  many  taxes  which  were  imposed  in  critical  times,  but  have  had  to  be 
continued  on  the  ground  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary.  Take  the 
case  of  the  salt  tax.  The  salt  tax  was  enhanced  as  an  extraordinary  meas- 
ure, but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  for  Government  to  remit  or  to  re- 
duce that  tax.  In  reducing  or  remitting  a  tax  altogether,  one  important 
matter  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  this.  What  is  the 
kind  and  nature  of  the  tax  which  it  is  sought  to  remit  ?  Here  is  a  tax 
upon  petrol,  and  my  Honourable  friend  has  drawn  a  very  piteous  picture 
of  the  motor-car  owner  who  has  to  pay  such  a  large  additional  amount  a 
Rs.  25  a  month  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  petrol.  In  the  new 
Budget  which  has  been  placed  before  us,  various  new  taxes  have  been 
imposed  upon  all  classes  of  the  community,upon  the  middle  classes,  upon 
the  lower  classes,  and  upon  the  humble  classes  ;  and  all  of  them  have  to 
suffer  more  or  less  from  an  extra  burden  of  taxation.  And  here  is  a  pro- 
posal for  relieving  the  motor-car  owners  from  the  alleged  onerous  burden 
of  the  tax  which  falls  upon  them. 

Another  remark  of  my  Honourable  friend  was  that  some  other  source 
of  taxation  may  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  petrol  duty.  The  Hon- 
ourable Finance  Member  has  exhausted  almost  all  sources  of  taxation,  and- 
he  has  distributed  his  taxes  in  such  a  way  that  not  a  class  of  the  communi- 
ty has  escaped  scot-free.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  out  an  altogether  new  source  of  taxation  at  all,  and  my 
Honourable  friend  has  not  pointed  out  what  that  source  should  be.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  proposals  of  the  Honourable  Finance  Member  will  have  to 
be  scrutinized,  and  we  may  have  to  ask  him  to  give  up  some  of  his  pro- 
posals in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  lose  this  existing  source  of  revenue.  I  am 
not  at  all  impressed  by  the  argument  of  the  violation  of  a  pledge.  I  do 
not  think  myself  that  there  was  a  pledge  given.  It  was  a  tax  which  was 
necessitated  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  Are  not  the  extraordin- 
ary circumstances  continuing  to-day  ?  We  are  told  that  the  war  has 
ended.  Has  the  war  ended  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  which  have  supervened  after  the  close  of  the  hostilities  ? 
So  far  as  the  consequences  of  the  war  are  concerned,  we  may  say  that  the 
war  is  going  on  even  to-day,  and  consequently ,the  war  measures  have  had 
to  be  continued.  There  are  a  number  of  war  measures — extraordinary 
measures  that  were  taken  in  war  times— which  have  been,  therefore,  con- 
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tinued.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  th  it  this  Council  should  recommend  to 
the  Government  that  this  source  of  revalue  should  be  abandoned  esps  dally 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  burden  of  new  taxation  will  fall  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  and  this  is  not  the  time  when  the  motor- 
car owners,  the  rich  r  people  in  the  c  rnntry,  sh  >uld  !>•  relieved  of  th»- 
called  burden  with  which  they  are  oppressed.  With  these  few  words  I 
oppose  the  Resolution. 

The  Honourable  Lala  SUKHBIR  SIX  HA  :  1  move  that  the  ques- 
tion be  now  put. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT:  The     question  is  that  the 

Resolution,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

•  This  Council  recDmramds  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  that  the  excise  an  1 
customs  duty  of  six  annas  per  gallon  on  motor  spirit  which  is  being  levied  since  March 
1917,  be  now  removed.' 

be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 
l*t  March  1921. 
FISCAL  COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  JAMNADAS  DWARKADAS  :  (a)  Are  the  Government  in  a 
position  to  say  whether,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  they  propose  to  appoint  a 
Fiscal  Commission  ? 

(/))  If  so,  what  are  the  term-  of  reference  to  the  Commission  ? 

(c)  If  the  question  of  the  adhesion  of  India  to  any  scheme  of  Im- 
perial Preference  is  included  in  the  terms  of  reference,  can  the  Govern- 
ment give  any  assurance,  thai  no  decision  will  be  taken  as  to  Imperial 
Preference  until  the  Commission  has  submitted  its  Report  and  it  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  ? 

ANSWER. 

Mr.  C,  A.  INNES:  With  the  approval  of  His  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  the  Government  of  India  have  decided  to  appoint  a 
Fiscal  Commission  with  the  following  teims  oi  reference,  'to  examine 
with  reference  to  all  the  interests  concerned  the  Tariff  pojicj  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  including  the  question  oi  the  desirability  ol  adopting 
the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference,  and  to  make  recommendations.1 
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The  Government  of  India  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Honourable 
Member's  reference  to  the  question  of  Imperial  Preference  to  make  their 
own  attitude  in  regard  to  this  subject  clear.  In  the  event  of  some  scheme 
of  Imperial  Preference  being  found  consistent  with  India's  interests,  the 
Government  of  India  hope  that  India  will  not  stand  aloof  from  such  a 
scheme,  so  that  India's  solicitude  for  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  may 
be  established.  But  they  propose  to  take  no  decision  until  the  question 
has  been  examined  by  the  Commission.  If,  on  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission, the  principle  is  accepted,  the  principle  can  be  given  effect  to  only 
by  legislation,  and  it  will  be  for  this  Assembly  to  decide  whether  that 
legislation  should  be  passed  or  not. 

Mr.  JAMNADAS  DWAR.KADAS  :  May  I  put  a  supplementary 
question,  Sir  ?  Is  the  Honourable  Member  in  a  position  to  give  us  the 
approximate  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  ?, 

Mr.  C,  A.  INNES  :  We  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  the  Com- 
mission started  early  next  cold  weather. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY.  EXTRACTS  FROM  GENERAL 

BUDGET  DISCUSSION. 

7th  Sth  March  1921. 

Rai  J.  N.  MAJUMDAR  BAHADUR :  The  increase  of  duty  on 
sugar,  matches,  tobacco,  wines  and  liquors  are  some  silver  linings  of 
this  dark  and  ominous  Budget,  which  imposes  fresh  burdens  on  the  tax- 
payer by  increasing  the  postal  rates  on  cards,  letters  and  newspapers  as 
if  the  existing  repressive  laws  are  not  enough  for  their  suppression. 

I  quite  appreciate  the  tenderness  of  my  Honourable  friend  in  not 
raising  the  existing  cotton  excise  of  3-1  per  cent.,  but  it  is  liable  to  be 
misinterpreted.  India  is  poor,  England  rich,  hundred  times  richer  than 
India  ;  and  it  could  be  eacily  explained,  as  was  done  previously,  that 
the  war,  for  which  we  were  not  responsible,  has  brought  on  us  financial 
difficulties,  an:l  that  the  increase  is  to  be  considered  as  only  a  revenue 
measure.  Great  Britain  still  remembers  what  the  Indian  soldiers  did 
in  France  '  and  saved  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  civilization,'  to  quote 
Lord  Curzon,  '  after  the  sanguinary  tumults  of  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  war  '  it  still  remembers  our  sacrifice  in  men  and  money,  and  the 
Honourable  the  Finance  Minister  might  not  have  shown  anxiety  for 
trade  distress  and  unemployment  in  Great  Britain,  for  they  can  well  take 
care  of  themselves  forgetting  poor  India  which  has  to  maintain  the  most 
costly  civil  and  military  services  in  the  world 

India  is  now  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  though  it  was  not  so 
before  the  advent  of  the  English  here.     It  was  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  indigo 
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and  other  industries  that  brought  the  Europeans  :.•  it  was    first 

manufactured  in  India,  and  the  word  has  been  derived  fn  m  the  Sanskrit 
sarkara,  from  which  comes  the  Latin  sachurus. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  eminent  economists  thai  a  purely  agricul- 
tural country  can  never  flourish.     It  mil  ■  well. 

Does  the  Budget   hold  out  any  prosped  oi  improving  any  oi  our 

industries  ?     I  c< ■  from  .1  pari  oi  th<   country  whir},  was  once  famous 

for  its  sugar  and  cotton  and  silk  industries.     Thej  hav<  all  disap] 
as  if  by  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand.    Our  we 
men,  Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  have  been  >■  mpellea'  to  the 

plough.     You  cannot  imagine  a  more  deplorable  stat<     >f  things.       II 
Java,  Mauritius,  Fiji  lands  can  grow  sugar  f  »r  the  world,  what  prevents 


Mr.  R.  A.  SPFAtCE  :  Railways  are  of  vita]  important  to  the  coun- 
try and  their  earnings  should  be  de\  oted  in  t  he  hrsl  insl  mo  to  working 
expenses,  in  the  second  to  the  replacement  oi  wear  and  I  ar,  in  the 
third  to  some  measure  of  reserve  for  the  future  and  only  that  portion 
of  the  earnings  should  find  its  way  to  the  coffers  of  Government  as 
the  Capital  Owner,  as  would  ordinarily  find  it-  way  in  the  form  of  a 
dividend  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholder  of  a  company.  You  can- 
not starve  the  Railways  and  feed  the  country. 

It  is  idle  to  load  upon  a  Budget,  already  cru-hin^ly  heavy,  new 
burdens  such  as  I  have  suggested  without  suggestion 
as  to  how  they  might  be  borne.  May  I,  then  '  a  few  words  of 
criticism  on  the  proposed  new  taxation.  I  approve  definitely  the  pro- 
posed additions  to  the  Customs  Revenue  in  principle,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
addition  proposed  to  general  import  duties  will  in  effect  vie1!  what  is 
expected  and  I  consider  the  increase  should  be  from  7}  to  \'2\  in  place 
of  1 1  and  this  will  add  to  the  revenue  a  furthi  \\  crores,  if  thi  Honourable 
Member's  anticipations  are  correct.  Am  which  for  the  moment 
checks  the  influx  of  imports  and  allow.-  our  trade  to  resume  its  former 
balance,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  count rv  it  the  present  s'age.  On 
the  remaining  duties  I  have  little  to  say.  ^s  an  importer  f  liquor,  I 
shall  see  that  the  added  duty  pa^M-  on  to  my  consumers.  1  whom  1 
consider  it  is  really  addressed.  With  the  tax  upon  luxuries  imported, 
I  am  in  sympathv,  save  that  I  think  that  if  the  Honourable  Member 
passed  his  monsoons  where  I  habitually  do,  he  would  consider  am  umbrella 
a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  The  duty  on  imported  3Ugai  should  serve 
to  strengthen  a  growing  agricultural  interest  of  thi-  country 
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KHAN  BAHADUR  SARFARAZ  HUSSA1N  KHAN  :  Sir,  the  duty 
on  cotton  manufacture  will  no  doubt  increase  the  price  of  cloth.  The 
poor  people  chiefly  have  already  been  haul  hit  by  the  existing  price 
of  cloth.  They  have  always  had  this  grievance,  and  if  further 
taxation  is  put  on  them,  the  price  of  cloth  instead  of  being  reduced 
will  be  increased,  and  not  only  will  they  be  disappointed  but  will  be  se- 
riously affected. 

CHAUDHURI  SHAHAB-UD-DIN  :  As  regards  the  proposed 
taxation,  Sir,  I  proceed  to  say  at  once  that  if  the  customs 
duty  is  to  be  increased  above  71  per  cent.,  it  should  be  increased 
not  to  11  but  to  121-  Tier"  cent. — with  only  this  reservation, 
that  we  should  not  tax  umbrellas,  or  should  tax  only  silk  umbrellas. 
An  umbrella  is  a  necessity,  whereas  a  silk  umbrella,  is  a  luxury,  and  it  is 
luxuries  which  should  be  taxed  and  not  necessities. 

Mr.  NARAINDAS  GIRDHARDAS  ;  As  for  the  increase  in 
customs  tariff,  I  believe  the  country  welcomes  this  step,  though 
it  was  come  to,  as  the  Finance  Member  puts  it,'  with  the  sole 
object  of  producing  additional  revenue  and  with  no  ulterior 
motive  of  a  protective  or  any  kind.'  Sir,  while  on  this  subject,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  if  I  give  expression  to  my  opinion  on  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Montagu,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  3  or  4  days  back, 
in  reply  to  Sir  John  Randies  that  a  commission  would  be  appointed  to 
examine,  with  reference  to  all  the  interests  concerned,  the  future  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India,  including  the  desirability  of  adopting 
the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference.  It  is  a  long-cheiished  dream  of 
India  that  she  should  be  given  complete  freedom  to  determine  her  own 
fiscal  policy.  While  welcoming  this  announcement,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  would  !  an  egregious  blunder  if  the  Secretary  of  State  pro- 
poses to  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  adopting  a  policy  of  Imperial  Preference.  Not  that  I,  for  a  moment 
forget  the  claims  of  the  Senior  Partner  of  the  Empire,  but  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  India  is  merely  a  producing  and  industrially  an 
undeveloped  country.  The  volume  of  educated  Indian  commercial 
opinion  which  has  been  ignored  all  along  is  that  her  industrial  advance- 
ment should  be  fostered  by  a  judicious  system  of  protection.  I  say 
that  any  step  that  we  take  must  primarily  view  the  question  from  the 
Indian  standpoint  and  such  a  policy  should  be  adopted  as  would  suit  the 
special  drcumstanc.es  and  needs  of  India.  Tn  my  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  m  the  commission  to  be  constituted,  the  Indian  element  should  pre- 
dominate, especially  Indian  industrial  and  mercantile  interests. 
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Lieut.-Conolel  H.    GIBNEY :  The  Honourable  Finance    Member 

in  his  speech  expressed  satisfaction  that  thi  sigi  -  pointed  to  lower  price 

levels,  Inn  my  experience  of  the  past  few  days  is  that  the  shopkeeper; 

are  of  a  different  mind  and  these,  mi  ,  are  the  shopkeepei  -  who  supply  fchi 

community  I    have  the  honour  to  represent  with  their  necessary  articles 

of  existence.     The  shopkeepers  teH  rm   thai  th<  •  lus<   is  th«   new  import 

duties  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  believe  them.     Sir,  speaking  on  behall  oJ  m\ 

1  community  and  of  the  less  opulenl  Europeans  living  in  this  country,  1 

say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  thai  the  increased  import  di  ties  will 

provide  another  excuse  to  the  middleman  to  profited  r,  and  will  make  the 

Jot  of  these  people  .-till  more  intolerble  i  lian  the  war  lias  alreari}  made   it. 

indirect  taxation  falls  on  the  consumer  with  double  force,  and  rather 

than  see  this  1  would  have  welcomed  a  wholesale    revision  in  dire<  I  taxa 

tion,  even  though  some  of  the  burden  had  fallen  on  the  lower  incomes. 

This  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  bound  to  react  on  the  Government 

itself.     The  Government  has  spent,  so  1  understand,  large  sums  of  money 

in  the  past  two  years  on  making  revisions  oi  pay.     From  the  murmurs  I 

hear  wherever  1    go    I  have   gol    a    feeling,   that    considering    the  sum 

involved,  the  Governmenl  have,  not  spenl  even  this  money  wisely. 

It  is  the  members  (,t  my  community  ,  those  who  live  on  small  salaries 
and  who  depend,  bo  a  large  extent,  on  overs)  as  supplies,  who  are  hardest 
hit  by  high  prices,  and  wh  o  are  likely,  as  fat  as  1  can  see,  to  be  most 
affected  by  the  new  import  duties.  Most  oi  them  are  already  living  on 
the  barest  miaimum  and  the  consequence  of  the  -till  higher  prices  ".ill  be 
aii  inevitable  demand  foi  higher  wage;  and  mosl  of  these  peopli  are 
employee-  of  th<  Government.  Nie}  are  th<  backbo*a  of  our  Raifa 
ami  our  Posts  and  Telegraph  Departments,  t  »r  which,  is  th<   Honourable 

finance  Member  himself  admits,  the  Government  keeps  its  accounts  in 
sreh  a  form  that  it  caiuiol  tell  whether  thej  art  run  al  a  loss  ora  profit. 
If  the  prices  of  the  necessity  -  of  life  for  these  pe<  pie  .  re  novi  to  be   n- 

n  Lsea,  the\  will  ask  for  higher  wages,  and  frankly  I  rannol  see  how  the 
government  will  '^  able  to  resist  such  a  demand 

RAJA  SIVANANPAN  PRASAD  SIN  i     With    e  ard  to  the  inc*ea 
in  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  certain  imports,  I  am  m  "'.  reement 

(with  the  Finance    Member   and    1     congratulate    him  on   rip    measures 
he  has  adopted   fo]    th  tion    oi     Fnd  ai      int<  rests       I 

m  the  import  duty  «  U  a  o:l(j 

k.rr;' 1-  manuiactu:^]  :  .  1    di.    an.d  -  duty  of  1 1    pq     CC    I      on      .  . 
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goods  will  enable    the    textile    industry    of    India    to    compete    with 
Japanese  goods  which  once  flooded  the.  Indian  market.* 

Mr.  N.  C.  SIRCAR  :  An  import  duty  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
country's  industry  in  so  far  as  the  import  of  articles  which  are  manu- 
factured here  is  concerned.  As  a  coal  man  I  would  welcome  a  prohibrtive 
import  duty  on  coal  from  foreign  countries,  and  my  friends  from 
Bombay,  the  millowners  will  hail  a  duty  on  piece-goods.  But  it  will 
fall  very  heavily  upon  consumers  who  arc  the  men  who  actually  pay 
for  it,  and  thus  import  duty  on  the  articles  in  general  use  by  the  poorer 
classes  and  middle-class  men  will  be     a  great  burden  on  them. 

Mr.  J.  P.  COTELINGAM:  My  last  remark,  Sir,  will  be  with  reference 
to  the  new  taxes  which  are  proposed  to  be  levied.  T  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  12  annas  per  gross  on  match  boxes  if  that 
will  result  m  the  manufacture  of  matches  in  our  country.  1  hope  that 
will  result  in  the  development  of  local  industries  and  enable  the 
country  to  produce  or  manufacture  the  matches  that  we  require. t 

Mr.  S.  C.  SHAHANI  :  Of  the  proposed  new  taxation,  while  I  would 
welcome  the  increase  of  the  general  ad  valorem  duty  of  7-|  per 
cent,  to  Vl\  per  cent,  as  suggested  by  my  Honourable  friend, 
Mi,  Spence,-  I  would  not,  in  the  interests  of  India's  industrial 
development,  withdraw  the  concession  allowed  by  the  existing  tariff 
by  which  machinery  and  stores  imported  for  use  in  a  cotton  spinning 
or  weaving  mill  are  admitted  free  of  import  duty.  I  hate  the  levy 
on  matches  of  a  specific  import  duty  of  12  annas  per  gross  boxes  in 
place  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  1\  per  cent.  This  rate  would  in 
practice  work  out  to  at  least  three  pies  per  box  of  matches  and  affect  the 
poor  injuriously.  The  increase  of  duties  on. imported  liquors  and  manu- 
factured tobacco  or  the  raising  of  the  general  ad  valorem  duty  of  1\  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  even 
umbrellas  is  to  be  approved.  I  might  inform  my  Honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Spence,  that  umbrellas.a  necessity  in  places  knowing  monsoons,  are  very 
well  manufactured  and  on  a  large  scale  in  Madras  and  other  places  and 
can  mostly  meet  the  demand  tha:  there  is  in  India  for  umbrellas.  The 
raising  of  the  import  duty  on  foreign  sugar  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  will 
prove  a  boon  to  the  sugar  industry  of  India. 


*Note. — See  Preface. 

TNote. — The  Assembly  saw  no  liope  apparently  t<>r  this  industry  in  India. — E.L.P, 
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Mr.    A.    I).    PICKFORD:  Yd  more     point,     th<      question 

of  Cotton  Excise.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  single  momenl  that 
the  tax  should  be  removed  in  a  year  like  this.  It  has 
existed  now  for  a  considerable  time  but  1  do  feel  most 
strongly  having  regard  to  the  original  histor  oi  this  tax  md  oi  the  accu- 
sation which  with  a  very  great  show  oi  justice  can  1»-  brought  against 
Government  that  tin  tax  was  imposed  as  a  sop  to  l.aii  •  that 

in  view  of  the  history  of  that  tax,  it  will  be  to  the  credit  oi  the  Govern- 
ment oi'  lnuia  to  have  it  removed al  the>  ery  earliest  possible opp  1  tunit}  . . 

LEGISLA1  I  YE  ASSEMBLY. 

17  March    1921. 

THE  FINANCE  BILL  (Extracts  . 

Sir  P.  S.  SIVASWAMY  AIYER  :  Sir,  before  proceeding  to  deal 
with  the  constitutional  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Honourable 
Dr.  Gour,  I  should  like  to  address  a  few  remark-  which  1  think  the  rules 
permit  me  to  make  on  the  general  principles  of  the  Finance  Bill.  While 
1  do  not  wish  to  commit  myself  in  an\  way  to  any  expression  oi  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  which  has  landed  them 
in  the  necessity  for  raising  an  additional  taxation  of  IS  crores,  I  wi-h  to 
express  my  gratification  that  the  Government  have  not  hesitated  to 
resort  to  raising  the  tariff.  '  am  wedded  to  no  particular  theory  ol 
economic.-.  I  do  not  worship  at  the  alter  of  Free  Trade  oi  it  the  altar 
of  Protection.  I  worship  only  at  the  altar  of  India.  The  w  elf  art  of  [ndia 
is  my  first  concern  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  .  obje<  t  of 

my  thoughts.     In  this  connection,  I  am  sui  le  oi  us  here  must 

have  read  with  feelings  of  amazement  and  indignation  the  attempt 
which  has  been  made  by  the  meddlesome  merchants  of  Manchester  to 
dictate  to  us  on  the  question  of  om  taxation  policy  W<  have  sui 
too  long  from  the  meddlesomeness  of  Manchester,  but  now  that  we 
have  got  a  representative  legislative,  we  shall  no  longer  submit  to  this 
dictation  and  we  are  determined  to  make  thai  clear  to  Man*  hester.  Sir, 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this  easily  excitea  alarm  oi  the  Manches- 
ter merchants.  The  Honourabl<  Mr.  Hailej  has  explained  in  his  sp 
that  the  duties  he  has  proposed  are  not  oJ  but 

even  if  they  had  been,  tin-  House  would  not  o  ■  that  done  ha\ 

refused    to    support     them.     He    has    clear  1}     explained  that  thej  ai 
entirely  foi  revenue  purposes.     I 


INote. — I  have  never  known  in  16  years  in  I;  opinion, 

In  what  other  country   n  the  world  >s  there  u  tag-ehed     .E.l 
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would  hesitate  to  levy  import  duties  for  purely  revenue  purposes  ?  Does 
England  hesitate  to  levy  import  duties  for  revenue  purposes  ?  I  believe, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  does  so. 

Mr.  EX.  PRICE  :  Sir,  on  a  point  of  order,  do  these  remarks  aiise 
on  the  motion  we  aie  discussing  ? 

The  HONOURABLE  THE  PRESIDENT  :  Order,  order.  In 
case  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  matter,  Standing  Order  No.  39 
makes  it  quite  clear,  that  when  a  motion,  such  as  has  been  moved  bv 
the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member,  is  moved,  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
is  open  to  discussion  as  well  as  the  particular  procedure  proposed  to  be 
adopted. 

Sir  P.  S.  SIVASWAMY  AIYER  :  Sir,  tariffs  are  generally  devised 
by  countries  with  various  objects,  not  necessarily  for  the  purpose  of 
protection.  Very  often  they  are  devised  for  revenue  purposes,  and  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  revenue  which  can  be  easily  manipulated  from  year 
to  year  is  the  revenue  derived  from  customs,  \nother  argument  among 
many  in  favour  of  a  tariff  duty  is,  that  it  gives  us  a  margin  for  negotia- 
tions with  other  countries  in  respect  of  tariffs.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  enter  at  length  into  the  theory  of 
tariffs  or  into  a  justification  for  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  sav  here,  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  professions  or 
free  trade  which  Manchester  finds  it  convenient  tu  follow.  Manchester 
very  often  expresses  without  any  abashment  the  sense  of  danger  which 
it  feels  itself  from  any  proposals  for  revision  of  tariffs  in  the  countries 
with  which  England  may  have  dealings.  Sometimes  it  utters  philan- 
thropic wails  over  the  lot  of  the  poor  consumer  in  India,  but  we 
value  them  no  better  than  we  should  value  crocodile's  tears.  Now,  Sir, 
T  shall  only  say  that  il  is  a  preposterous  claim,  and  that  if  the  merchants 
of  Manchester  wish  to  render  more;  acute  the  situation  in  India  which 
has  been  described  by  certain  worthy  gentlemen  in  England  as  a  danger- 
ous situation,  I  advise  them  to  go  on  persisting  in  this  policy  which  they 
have  followed.  If  they  wish  to  bring  about  a  disruption  of  the  Empire, 
they  have  only  to  pursue  this  policy.  But  I  hope  that  Manchester  does 
not  represent  the  enlightened  conscience  of  England  or  the  enlightened 
public  opinion  of  England  any  more  than  the  House  of  Lords  .represented 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  England  on  the  Punjab  affair. 

Mr    N.  M.  SAMARTH  :     Sir,  1  propose  that  to  elans-  (4),  the  fo! 
lowing  bo  added,  namely 

It  shall  remain  in   force  only  till  the  31st  March  1W22. 
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Well,  Sir,  the  object  with  whi<  h  I  have  proposed  this  amendment  is, 
that  so  far  as  possible,  th;s  House  should  develop  the  traditions  and 
conventions  of  the  House  of  Com  mens.     Yesterdaj  rhi  debate 

upon  a  question  which  raised  a  similar  matter  foi  disposal  before  t hi«~ 
House  1  will  not  refer  to  it,  but  1  will  saj  tin-,  that  every  Member 
of  this  Assembly,  whether  othnal  or  non-official,  European  or  Indian, 
will,  I  hope,  be  imbued  with  the  iaea  of  developing  in  this  Assembly 
the  convention^  and  traditions  of  the  mother  of  Parliaments.  No  pr<  - 
cedent  should  be  created,  a-  far  a-  possible,  which  will  thwarl  and  nol 
facilitate  the  developmenl    <>i   the-.  ■-  •■    I    hav<    placed  thi^ 

amendment  before  the  House  in  ordei  that,  in  cours<  o1  time,  we  may 
have  in  this  House  something  lik(  a  '  onsolidated  Fund  Bill,  an  Appro- 
priation Hill  and  an  annual  Finance  Bill,  tn  th<  Hous  ot  Commons, 
certain  taxes  are  annualh  voted,  giving  to  the  Members  oi  the  House 
of  Commons  an  opportunity  of  bringing  practicall)  a  vote  oi  censure  on 
those  in  power.  If  their  policy  has  been  such  as  not  to  be  in  a<  i  ordance 
with  the  general  public  interests,  then  it  is  open  to  the  Opposition  to 
throw  out  their  annual  Bills  with  the  result  that  thej  go  out  of  power. 
I  wish  that  this  Assembly,  although  it  has  not  the  power  to  turn  out 
the  Government  by  a  vote  of  censure,  will  develop  at  any  rate  this, 
namely,  that  every  year  the  Finance  Member  and  the  Government  will 
come  before  this  House  and  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  so 
that  if  the  taxes  that  they  have  levied  during  the  year  are  justified,  and 
their  financial  arrangeme  its  are  justified,  we  may  renew  them  or  modify 
them  just  as  may  seem  proper,  It  is  with  that  viev  that  1  have  brought 
forward  this  amendment,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  comma  d  itself  to  th. 
Assembly. 

The  HONOURABLE  MR.  W.  M.  11  Ml  EY       1  wish  to  dra*  the 

attention  of  the  House  to  the  items  oJ  which    this  BiM  is     composed. 
There  is  the  Tariff  Act,  the  Post  Office  Act,  the  Income-tax  Act,  the 
Super-tax  Act  and  the  Freight  A.  :.    Now  1  can  quite  see  th 
of  forcing  us  to  reader  a  full  accou.it  of  our  stewardship  everj 
though  I  may  say  that  I  was  undei  the  impression    tl 
Budget  procedure  already  forced  us  to  do  so.     And  I  qu  I  Lttrac- 

tion  to  this  House  of  the  proposal  that  oui  taxation  shall  be  renewed  at 
the  will  of  the  House  every  year.  1  see  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  the 
procedure  of  renewing  income-tax  every  year  should  not  be  followed. 
That  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  be  unobjectionable,  because 
do  not  enter  into  large  commitments  or  expectation?  on  >lu  ba-i>  <»f  th- 
prospects  of  the  rates  of  income-tax  lor  the  coming  yi  au        I  hen 
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Sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  charge  as  that  on  freight  should  not,  if 
necessary,  be  renewed  every  year  ;  indeed,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  Budget, 
we  hoped  that  the  freight  sur-tax  would  be  of  a  temporary  nature  only 
and  that  the  revision  of  goods  freights  would  take  its  place  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  There  would,  in  any  case,  seem  to  me  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  of  a  temporary  nature  because,  here  again,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  disturb  greatly  the  course  of  trade  if  it  were  so  arranged.  Again , 
as  regards  the  Post  Office,  I  see  no  reason  why  rates  taken  under  the  Post 
Office  Act  should  not  be  fixed  year  after  year  as  long  as  reasonable  notice 
is  given  to  people  in  advance. 

I  have  taken  the  items  of  the  Bill  in  inverse  order  because  I  desired 
to  leave  the  most  difficult  item  to  the  last;  that  I  mean  relating  to  tariffs. 
That  is  a  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  commercial  members  of 
this  House  would  be  very  valuable,  both  to  us  and  to  the  House  itself. 
Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  embarassmg  to  trade  if  it  realized  that  our 
tariff  duties  were  fixed  definitely  only  12  months  ahead  ?  Would  mer- 
chants, or  would  they  not,  be  able  to  make  their  commitments  well  in 
advance  as  they  always  desire  to  do  ?  Would  it,  or  would  it  not  mean 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  people  so  far  from  taking  their  goods 
out  of  customs,  would  leave  them  there  in  the  hope,  that  Government 
having  been  forced  to  retrenchment,  might  reduce  the  tariff  ?  I  say 
that  these  are  the  doubts  that  occur  to  me  and  T  should  like  to  hear  what 
the  commercial  members  in  this  House  have  to  say  in  the  matter.  My 
own  view  is,  that  it  will  lead  to  a  very  great  state  of  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  traae  if  our  tanft  came  definitely  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  year 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  charges  were  open  to  revision  every  twelve 
months. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  regarding  the  disturbance  of  trade  due  to 
exchange  ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  an  addition  to  these  uncertainties  due 
to  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  tariff  might  not  seriously  damage  the 
trade  of  the  country.  It  cannot  again  be  a  very  welcome  prospect  to  this 
House  that  those  differences  of  opinion  that  are  being  voiced  as  between 
Lancashire  and  India  should  be  repeated  year  after  year  when  the  tariff 
comes  under  reconsideration.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  as  regards  the 
remaining  items  to  admit  the  suggestion  put  forward  for  annual  legisla- 
tion, but  I  say  that  there  are  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  fixing 
the  tariff  changes  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  A.  D.  PICKFORD  :  Sir,  I  respond  as  promptly  as  I  possibly  can 
to  the  invitation  that  has  been  extended  to  the  commercial  members  of 
this  House  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hailey. 
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r  endorse  in  .1-  strong  a  manner  .1-  possible,and  I  am  quite  sur  •  1  will 
have  with  me  all  those  members,  who  are  1  onnected  with  industi 
commerce  in  India, — every  word  that  has  fallen  from  the  lip*   of  the 
Honourable  the  Finance  Member. 

Already  the  element  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  alterations  in 
tariffs  is  one  of  the  disturbing  factors  in  the  commercial  and  indi 
operations  in  this  country,  and,  if  F  may  say  so,  T  think  the  H  ■  .      ihoul  I 
be  very  careful  before  addin§  any  further  uncerl  Lintj  to  th<   difficulties 
which  at  the  present  time  are  in  any  case  abnormal  #i 

ft  is  not  merelv  the  direel  effeel  of  possible  cataclysmic  ch 
hanging  over  commerce  for  the  last  few  m  »nths  of  the  fina  tcial  y<  it,  bul 
there  is  a  subtle  sense  of  uncertainty  involved  in  a  proposal  of  this  sort 
which  will  undoubtedly  act  to  the  detriment  of  commerce  and  industry  in 
this  country.  At  the  present  time  when  everybody,  whether  engaged 
in  business  or  otherwise,  is  especiallj  concerned  in  encouraging  commerce 
and  industry  as  being  the  greal  hope  of  the  economic  future  of  the  coun- 
try, I  say  that  in  these  circumstances,  a  proposal  of  this  sorl  should  be 
very  carefully  considered,  indeed,  before  M  is  accepted  and  I  can  sa}  thai 
it  is  beyond  all  question  thai  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry  in 
India  will  be  very  deenlv  disturbed  should  any  such  proposal  be  carried. 

Rao  Bahadur  T.  RANGACHARIAR  :  Sir.  1  can  see  thai  there  are 
advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  in  this  question.  Bui  the  question 
which  we  have  to  consider  is  as  to  whether  the  advantages  outweigh  the 
disadvantages.  The  first  point  which  occurs  to  me  is  thai  we  are  now 
passing  through  a  transitional  stage  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  Assembly 
to  learn  by  the  experience  of  one  year  or  m  >re  as  to  how  far  I  h  fin  tnces 
of  this  country  can  be  kept  under  control.  With  thai  view  in  mind  we 
must  see  exactly  where-  we  are  financially.  We  must  also  see  whet: 
new  rates  which  we  are  enforcing  as  regards  customs  duties  are  suitable  or 
not.  We  cannot  foresee  what  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  thos 
will  be  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country.  If  we  work  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  we  may  nol  be  able  to  review  the  question  as  <  1  »ilj  as  we 
could  if  the  rates  wen-  enforced  for  one  year  only.  Vfter  all,  we  are  im- 
posing a  higher  rate  on  1  iistoms  duties  because  of  our  finani  ial  strii 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  protection  of  our  commerce  wd  industry  .  i1  1-  only 
a  question  of  improving  our  financial  position.  If  our  financial  position 
improved  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  the  sense  thai  I  cut  down 

expenditure,  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  imp  high  tarirf 

cm  goods.    And  whereas  now  we  are  willing  to  imp  isc  a  cert  Un  tariff  on 
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goods  which  we  consider  to  be  luxuries,  we  may  be  inclined  to  renew  the 
rates  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  in  certain  cases  we  may  be  able  to  abolish 
the  tariff. 

At  a  time  like  this  when  we  are  learning  our  business  in  this  Assembly, 
I  think  it  should  be  considered  that  we  are  making  an  experiment  and  that 
W2  sh  ould  try  these  rates  for  the  time  being  and  see  how  they  act  ;  especial- 
ly as  regards  customs  duties — take  tea  for  instance — it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  rates  were  renewed  annually  by  legislation  as  in  England. 

And  as  many  of  these  goods  are  imported,  and  as  our  industries  in  the 
country  have  not  progressed  as  fast  as  we  could  wish,  and  as  we  have 
to  see  whether  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  industries  of  the  country 
are  going  to  suffer  or  benefit  by  this  new  .taxation,  I  think  it  is  highly 
desriable  that  we  should  keep  it  in  force  for  one  year  only.  And  one 
great  thing  which  I  have  in  view  is  this,  as  I  have  mentioned  already,  that 
it  will  put  a  check  upon  the  growth  of  expenditure  if  the  Finance  Member 
knows  he  will  have  to  come  to  the  Assembly  again  and  give  an  account  of 
any  extravagant  expenditure  either  on  the  military  or  the  civil  side — he 
will  have  to  give  a  true  and  full  account  of  his  procedure.  I,  therefore, 
Sir,  strongly  support  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Samarth  and  I  have  given 
notice  of  a  similar  one  myself  and  I  will  ask  the  Assembly  to  accept  the 
amendm  en  t . 

Mr.  MANMOHANDAS  RAMJI  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  support  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  my  Honourable  friend,  Mr.  Hailey,  especially  on  the  Tariff 
Act,  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  an  annual  thing  to  come  before  us,  it  will  upset 
the  trade  considerably,  because,  orders  have  to  be  placed  months  before 
the  season  commences,  especially  with  regard  to  piece-goods,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  people  to  foresee  what  changes  are  going  to  take 
place  at  the  time  of  the  Budget.     I  think  if  the  Tariff  Bill  is  not  disturbed 
for  some  time,  it  would  be  much  better  and,  therefore,  it  should  not  be 
compulsory  to  disturb  it  annually.     In  case  of  need,  it  is  open  to  either  the 
Finance  Department  or  the  Members  of  this  Assembly  to  bring  in  proposi- 
tions to  make  any  alterations  which  they  desire,  at  the  time  of   consider- 
ing the  Budget . 

Dr.  H.  S.  GOUR  :  Sir,  as  I  have  given  notice  of  a  similar  amendment 
vhich  is  on  the  Agenda,  I  may  be  permitted  to  justify  it  in  connection  with 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Samarth's  amendment.  I  congratulate  the  Honour- 
able the  Finance  Member  on  simplifying  the  issue.  He  hos  conceded,  that 
so  far  as  our  amendments  relating  to  post  office,  frieght,  income-tax,  and 
super-tax  are  concerned,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  Finance  Bill  being 
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limited  to  a  year.  But  he  says,  that  so  far  as  the  Tarifl  is  1 1  m  erri< -'.  th( 
matter  is  one  which  could  not  be  readily  conceded  without  reference  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  And  the  Honourable  Mr.  Pick- 
ford  and  the  other  speakers  have  pointed  out,  that  if  the  Tariff  Bill  i-  to 
become  an  annual  Art,  it  will  disturb  the  piece-goods  trade  Now,  Sir, 
the  Honourable  Members  who  havi  spoken  on  tin-  mbject  have  taken  it 
for  (granted  that  the  Tariff  Bill  will  ip^u  facto  cease  to  exist  audit  will  not 
be  renewed.  But  thai  is  noi  the  purpose  "i  the  amendment.  All  ihat 
the  amendment  demands  and  desires  is  that  at  the  conclusion  ol  one  v 
the  Tariff  Bill  should  be  subject  bo  the  review  ol  this  House  and,  it  this 
House  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  a  continuance  "i  the  Tarifl  Hill  is 
iKvr>sary,  it  will  be  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  wed.  The  only  difference 
between  the  Bill  as  it  exists  and  the  Bill  as  we  wish  it  to  be  amended  is 
this.  The  Bill  as  introduced  will  continue  to  be  law  till  it  is  modifi<  d  oi 
rescinded.  Whereas  by  limiting  it  to  a  period  of  on-'  year,  it  will  come  up 
for  revision  at  the  conclusion  of  one  year.  I  do  not  see  any  difference, 
therefore,  so/  far  as  "the  commercial  members  are  concerned.  The  com- 
mercial members  apprehend  disturbance  of  their  trade  if  tin  latin  Mill  U 
limited  to  one  year  but  1  would  bey  to  ask  them  what  difference  would 
it  make  if  the  Tariff  Bill  continues  as  n  is  and  nexl  year  this  Assembly 
moves  for  its  revision.  The  difference  is  not  a  difference  in  principle  hut  a 
difference  merely  in  procedure  and  the  difference  in  procedure  i>  this,  that 
while,  in  the  one  case,  it  will  continue  till  it  is  amended  or  annulled,  in 
theothercase.it  will  ipsofacto  come  up  before  this  Assembh  ;<>i  the  pur- 
pose of  reconsideration.  That  1^  -ill  the  difference  between  the  original 
motion  and  the  amendment. 

Then,  Sir,  one  speaker  remarked  that  this  Bill  at  th<  end  oi  tin  \.,ir 
will  cease  to  have  any  cited  ami  that,  alter  that,  people  Who  have  placed 
contracts  in  advance  will  be  losers,  I'm  I  have  just  pointed  out  that  thai 
is  a  contingency  which  exi>t.s  in  all  cases,  whether  the  Bill  is  limited  or  U 
not  limited  to  one  year.  So  Ion-  (Lv  the  Budget  is  subj<  •  t  to  a  vote  of  this 
House,  it  is  for  1 1 1 i ^  House  todecidi  as  to  what  extent  the  d\  mands  made 
by  Government  should  be  made  and  in  what  m. inner.  Therefore,  all 
measures  of  taxation  aresubjec  I  to  the  review  of  tin-  House  and  I  th<  refore 
submit  that  there  can  be  absolute  Iv  no  objection  to  this  measuri  It 
limited  to  one  year,  so  Fan  -  th<    tariff  itself  is  concernei  >rd  more, 

mi.  ami  it  is  this.  The  Honourable  Mi.  Samartb  has  made  hi-  amend- 
ment somewhat  more  rigid.  He  say;  :t  shall  remain  in  forc<  onl)  till  tin 
31st  March,  1922.     My  amendment  is.that  it  shall  remain  u   I  nly 

one  year,  th.it  is  to  say,  from  the  date  ol  it  -  ena<  tment      1  submit,  Sir, 
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the  more  elastic  provision  contained  in  my  amendment  would  probably 
be  accepted  by  the  Honourable  the  Mover  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Sam- 
arth,  and,  if  he  does  accept  it,  the  two  amendments  might  be  discussed 
and  voted  on  together. 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE:  Sir,  I  should  like  to  support  the  appeal  of  Mr. 
Pickford  and  Mr.  Ramji,  both  commercial  men,  to  this  House  not  to  press 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  quite  the  fact  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure. If  this  Tariff  Act  is  looked  on  as  something  that  comes  up  for 
complete  revision  every  year,  the  Finance  Member  will  be  assailed  from 
all  parts  of  the  compass,  and  other  Members  of  this  House  too,  by  all 
those  interests  which  seek  to  shift  their  natural  burdens  off  their  own 
shoulders  on  to  those  of  other  people.  This  does  not  apply  merely  to  the 
piece-goods  trade,  Sir.  Probably,  Mr.  Ramji  mentioned  that  trade 
because  it  is  an  interest  of  his.  It  applies  equally  to  the  importers  of  sun- 
dries, of  wines  and  spirits,  of  silver  and  every  other  commodity.  There 
will  be  a  determined  effort  at  lobbying  for  months  in  advance,  because 
all  will  look  at  the  Tariff  as  something  open  to  them  every  year  by  the 
manipulation  of  which  they  might  lift  the  load  from  their  own  shoulders 
and  place  it  on  other  peoples.  So,  I  suggest,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
psychological  importance  attaching  to  this  method  of  procedure,  and 
that,  though  the  Tariff  Act  is  subject  to  revision  every  year  by  this  House, 
to  hold  it  out  for  twelve  months  as  a  sort  of  'Aunt  Sally'  for  everybody 
concerned  to  have  a  knock  at  would  be,  I  think,  a  tactical  mistake,  and  I 
am  assured  also,  that  it  would  have  a  very  disturbing  effect  on  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  trade.  Therefore,  I  ask  these  legal  gentlemen  not  to  press 
a  point  like  this  for  political  purposes,  however  worthy,  dead  against  the 
concensus  of  commercial  opinion. 

Sir  P.  S.  SIVASWAMY  AIYER  :  Sir,  I  wish  to  support  in  principle 
the  amendment  which  has  been  moved  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Sainarth, 
though  I  should  personally  prefer  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  announced 
by  Mr.  Venkatapatiraju,  namely,  that  it  'shall  remain  in  force  till  the  end 
of  March,  1922.' 

It  we  say  'till  the  3 1st  March, '  if  may  give  use  to  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  31st  of  March  is  included  or  not.  The  point  taken  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  much  more  substantial  one  than  the  one  about  which 
Honourable  Members  were  very  keen  yesterday.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  constitutional  importance  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  taxes 
and  the  revenue  of  the  State  should  not  take  a  permanent  form  but  should 
be  in  this  nianipiilable  and  annual  form.     H  has  the  greal  advantage  of 
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compelling  the  Government  to  come  to  us  vear  after  year  and  -<-<'k  our 
sanction  to  the  continuance  ot  alteration  of  the  annual  and  revisabli 
as  opposed  to  the  permanent  tax<  I1  i  quite  conceivable  thai  theGov- 
ernment  may  plead  that  some  inconvenience  ma>  po  -iU\  b(  can  ed  if 
steps  are  not  taken  at  once  to  continue  the  taxes  at  the  expin  "I 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  measures  i  mb<  taken  to  avoid  an)  inconvenienl 
results  eithei  by  legislation  of  the  kind  which  has  been  enacted  in  the 
Provisional  Collection  of  Taxes  Act  or  in  som<  other  manner.  I  would, 
therefore,  strongly  support  this  motion. 

Mr.  T.  V.  SESHAGIR1  AYYAk  :  Sir,  I  feel  some  little  difficulty  in 

voting  with  my  friends,  with  whom  I  am  generally  in  agreement,  on  this 
particular  occasion.  There  is  already  an  agitation  in  England  set  up  by 
the  Lancashire  merchants  and  by  the  Manchester  people  against  this  cus- 
toms duty,  and  if  we  make  it  clear  that  at  the  end  of  a  vear,  the  Finance 
Member  will  have  to  come  here  to  review  th.it  taxation,  if  ma}  be  adding 
flame  to  the  agitation  which  is  already  spreading  in  England  and  the 
position  of  the  Finance  Member  here  will  become  more  difficult.  And  f 
also  think  that  the  voice  of  the  commerce  members  who  have  spoken  on 
this  subject  ought  to  have  greater  weight  in  determining  a  question  of 
this  kind  than  the  voice  of  what  Mr.  Price  called  the  legal  men.  Mow, 
Sir, if  it  is  possible  for  my  Honourable  friend  to  so  word  this  amendment 
as  to  leave  out  the  question  of  Customs  1  HitiesJ  would  have  no  objection 
to  vote  for  it.  But,  as  their  amendment  is  not  worded  in  that  way,  \ 
feel  great  difficulty  in  supporting  the  amendment  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  moved. 

Mr.  B.  VENKATAPATlkAJU  :  Sir,  I  have  given  notice  c4  a  similar 
motion.  We  are  thankful  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hailey  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  exempt  the  Indian  1'o-t  Office  Act,  the  Indian  Income-Tax 
Act,  the  Super-Tax  Act,  and  the  Freight  (Railway and  [nland Steam- Vess- 
el) Tax  Act.  The  only  objection  he  has  taken  is  with  referent  e  to  the 
Indian  Tariff  Vet.  It  is  true,  Sir,  that  the  practice  is  both  ways  w  m  h  refer- 
ence to  thi>  measure.  There  are  cases  where  these  are  annually  voted, 
and  there  are  cases  also  where  permanent  provision  is  made.  We  have 
ajso  seen  a  notice  given  by  Mr.  Rangachariai  that  it  we  did  not  appr< 
the  end  of  a  year  the  tariff  which  we  are  now  imposing  bj  this  At  ! ,  the  old 
duties  would  remain.  There  is  .mother  amendmenl  suggested,  that  is, 
he  suggests  that  at  the  end  o\  a  year,  we  -'could  revive  the  old  tariff. 
The  question  is,  whethei  we  should  make  a  permanent  provision  by  im- 
posi i  g  this  high  tariff  which  we  an   now    iskcd  to  imj  •<  on  the  several 
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goods  which  are  imported  into  the  country,     it  may  be  advantageous  or 
it  may  be  disadvantageous  or  disastrous.     I  respectfully  urge  that  it 
is  not  at  all  wise  to  tie  our  hands  and  impose  a  burden  on  the  country, 
because,  after  all,  the  person  who  actually  pays  is  the  consumer  who 
will  be  liable  to  pay  very  heavy  taxes.     Perhaps,  with  facilities,  we  may 
rather  increase  or  decrease  the  duties.     The  only  objection  taken  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Ramji  and  the  other  friends  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  busi- 
ness was,  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  trade,  that  goons  would  not  be 
taken  delivery  of  at  the  close  of  a  year  because  of  the  uncertainty  whether 
there  would  be  a  reduction  or  an  increase  in  the  duties,  and  that    there 
would  be  difficulty  also  in  entering  into  contracts  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  rates  that  may  have  to  be  paid.     Sir,  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  tariff  is  liable  to  change,  and  that  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  will  be  taken  as  a  separate  addition  to  the  price  which 
will  be  contracted  for  by  the  parties.     With  reference  to  not  taking  deli- 
very of  goods,  I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  demunage  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
parties  concerned  if  they  refuse  to  take  delivery.     Besides,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  tie  our  hands  and  not  have  the  power  of  rectifying  any  mis- 
takes we  may  have  committed  by  this  high  imposition.     Are  we  to  say, 
Sir,  that  we  are  for  ever  going  to  be  bound  by  this  ?  The  saving  clause  to 
this  Bill  says  that  it  should  have  temporary  effect  under  the  provisions  oi 
the  Provisional  Collection  of  Taxes  Act,  1918.     In  these  circumstances, 
Sir,  I  would  suggest,  it  is  far  better  in  the  interests  of  this  country  as  well 
as  of  the  countries  which  are  exporting  merchandise  to  this  country  that 
we  should  take  into  consideration,  year  after  year,  what  is  necessary  for 
our  own  purposes  in  the  interests  of  our  own  country.     I  therefore  strong- 
jy  support  the    amendment    moved    by   my    Honourable    friend,    Mr. 
Samarth. 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  in  reply  to  what  Mr.  Seshagiri  Ayyar  said,  I 
wish  to  say  that  Government  are  quite  prepared  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  in  the  following  form  : 

'  That  clause  1  be  renumbered  sub-clause  (1)  of    clause  1,  and  that     tu    the    said 
clause,  the  following  sub-clause  be  added,  namely. 

(2)  Section  3,  4,  5   and  6  shall    remain  in     force    only    up   lo     the    31st    day    ot 
March,  1922.' 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  thai  the  Finance  Bill.,  in  so  far  as 
the  Indian  Post  Office  Act,  the  Indian  Income-tax  Act,  the  Super-tax  Act 
and  the  Freight  (Railway  and  Inland  Steam- Vessel)  Tax  Act  are 
concerned,  will  remain  in  force  only  for  one  year.  But  we  do  think  it  most 
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improtant  that  this  amendment  should  not  be  carried  in  respect  of  the 
Indian  Tariff  Act.  In  this  matter  1  do  appeal  to  the  Hou^'  to  trust  to  com- 
mercial experience.  The  amendment  of  the  tariff  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  trade.  I  do  not  agree  with  what  Dr.  Gour  said.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  if  this  amendment  were  accepted,  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  that  the  Act  would  remain  in  force  only  till  the  31st  of  March 
1922.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  81st  of  March  1922,  as  far  as  our  tariffs  are 
concerned,  we  shall  have  an  absolute  tabula  rasa.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Price,  nil  the  interest"-  in  the  country  who  have  anything  to  gain  or  any- 
thing to  lose  bv  an  amendment  of  the  Tariff  Act  will  be  up  here  lobbying 
in  this  House.  The  whole  of  the  trade  will  be  upset  and  disorganized. 
Everywhere  business  will  become  very  difficult.  Mr.  Kangachariar  said 
that  if  the  Tariff  Act  were  pul  in  force  only  for  one  year,  it  would  act  as 
a  (heck  upon  the  growth  of  ex]  <  nditure.  Wha1  I  say,  Sir,  is  that  if  the 
Tariff  Act  is  put  in  force  only  for  one  year,  it  will  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
growth  of  trade,  and  will  do  vital  damage  to  the  country.  Moreover,  we 
shall  not  get  our  money. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Sir,  and  I  again  appeal  to  the  House 
to  listen  to  those  gentlemen  in  this  House  who  are  representatives  of  trade 
and  commerce  and  accept  their  views  that  as  far  as  the  Tariff  Act  is  con- 
cerned, it  should  not  be  enforced  for  one  year  only. 

The  HONOURABLE  THE  PRESIDENT  :  The  Honourable  Member,  t 
understand,  has  moved  an  amendment,  or  is  it  only  thrown  out  as  a  sug- 
gestion ? 

The  Honourable  Mr.  \\ .  M.  HA! LEY  :  I  frit  that  we  could  only 
throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion,  in  answer  t<>  the  proposal  put  befon  us  by 
Mr.  Seshagiri  Ayv.ir.  If,  however,  I  ;m  in  order  in  putting  it  forward  as 
a  definite  amendment,  I  should  like  t<>  do  so  ;  bin  !  plan  myself  entirely 
in  poor  hand-  m  tint  resr*  - 1 . 

Dr.  H.  S.  GOUR  :  May  I  ask  the  Honourable  Finance  Member  a 
question  ?  Are  the  Government  prepared  to  give  an  undertaking  to  this 
House  that  on  the  conclusion  of  one  year  they  will  submit  the  whole 
question  of  tariff  i\>r  the  consideration  of  this  House?  If  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  togive  an  undertaking  to  that  effect,  the  Honourable 
Members, — 1,  at  any  rate  will  reconsider  my  position  as  to  whether  I 
should  persist  in  bringing  my  amendment. 

The  HoN-orRAp.i  i  mr  PKKMDIAT  rhcjre  seems  to  besomecon- 
tusjon  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  bamarth. 
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Mr.  Venkatapatiiaju  several  times  used  the  expression  'to  tie  our  hands.' 
That  is  precisely  what  he  proposes  to  do.  The  amendment  makes  it 
inevitable  that  the  tariff  should  be  brought  up  next  year  If  the  amend- 
ment is  not  carried,  it  is  left  open  whether  it  shall  be  done  or  not. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  HAILEY  :  With  regard  to  the  question 
which  has  been  put  to  me,  I  cannot  undertake  that  we  shall  put  the  whole 
question  of  tariff  before  the  House  before  the  1st  March  next  year.  As  the 
House  knows,  we  are  about  to  assemble  a  highly  important  fiscal  commis- 
sion, which  will  deal  with  the  whole  question  ol  India's  fiscal  relations. 
If  they  present  us  with  an  interim  report  in  time  for  us  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  next  year  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  But  I  think  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  attempt  to 
reopen  the  whole  question  with  the  House  while  that  commission  is  still 
sitting,  and  until  we  had  received  the  result  of  their  labours.  As  soon  as 
we  have  received  their  recommendations,  I  need  not  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  the  whole  matter  before 
the  Legislature. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Further  anendment  moved  : 

'That  the  following  words  be  substituted  for  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Samarth. : 

'That  clause  1  be  re-numbered  sub-clause  (1)  of  clause  1,  and  that  to  the  said 
clause  the  following  sub-clause  be  added,'  namely: 

(2)  Sections     3,4,5    and     6    shall    remain      n    force    only  up  to  the  3 1st  day    of 
March  1922.' 

Question  put  : 

'That  that  amendment  be  substituted  for  the  amendment  of  Mr,  Samarth.' 

Mr.  N.  M.  SAMARTH  :  Sir,  having  regard  to  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion of  the  Members  of  the  commercial  community  here  and  the  motion 
which  has  been  introduced  in  favour  of  retaining  the  tariff  undisturbed 
for  more  than  o  :e  year  or,  to  any  rate,  until  the  Tariff  Commission  brings 
out  its  report,  I  think  it  is  under  the  circumstances  advisable  for  this 
Assembly  to  accept  the  proposed  amendment.  At  the  same  time,  I  wilj 
say  this,  that  if  the  arguments  advanced  by  some  of  those  Members  of  the 
commercial  community  who  spoke  on  the  subject  are  sound,  they  would 
logically  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance  of  the 
tariff  at  any  time  and  as  such  they  do  not,  at  any  rate,  convince  me  or 
convince  those  who  think  with  me.  But  I  accept  the  proposed  amend- 
ment as  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hailey  has  given  us  an  assurance  that  when 
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the  Tariff  Commission  meets  and  the  whole  question  isgone  into  afresh 
and  their  recommendations  are  placed  before  the  Governmenl  of  India, 
the  tariffs  will  be  remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  vi«  w  that  the  Goi  - 
ernment  of  India  and  this  Assembly  and  the  Secretary  of  State  may  ulti- 
mately take.  Ore  more  point,  Sir.  Reference  was  madi  to  the  Lancash- 
ire agitation.  Well,  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  for  telling  this  Assem- 
bly that  I  put  forward  before  the  Crewe  Committee  in  my  memorandum 
and  in  my  evidence  the  proposal  that  whenever  the  Governmenl  "I  India 
and  its  Legislature  agreed  there  should  be  no  interference  t>>  th<  &  i  retary 
of  State,  and, therefore,  none  by  Parliament.  That  proposition  was  aa  epl 
ed  and  approved  of  by.  the  Crewe  Committee.  I  again  urged  it  before  the 
Joint  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  as  everybody  knows, that  <  ommittee 
also  accepted  the  view  that  ordinarih  whenever  the  Governmenl  of  India 
and  its  Legislature  agreed,  there  should  be  no  interference  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and,  therefore,  none  by  Parliament.  I  am  not  afraid,  then- 
fore,  of  this  Lancashire  agitation  in  the  House  of  Commons  orany  where 
else,  so  long  as  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  including  the  Government 
of  India,  are  of  one  mind  and  speak  with  one  voice  on  the  subject . 

Mr.  T.  V.  SESHAGIRI  AYYAR  :  Supposing  this  amendment  is 
accepted.and  sometime  later  section  3  in  the  Bill  winch  refers  to  thelndian 
Post  Office  Act  is  altogether  deleted,  what  is  the  effect  of  it  ?  If  we 
accept  the  amendment  and  say,  that  all  these  sections  shall  remain  in 
force  until  the  31st  March  1S)'22,  and  it"  what  I  have  said  happens  in  Conse- 
quence of  a  discussion  in  the  House,  will  that  in  any  way  affect  the  po-i. 
tion  5 

Thk  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  1  think  means  can  be  found 
for  that,     1  hesitate  in  view  of  the  circumstances    at  the  moment,  to 
make  the  suggestion,  but  there  is  'another  place'  in  which  any  necessarj 
amendment  can  be  inserted. 
The  motion  : 

'That  that  amendment  •  be  substituted  for  the  .>riem  a  1  amendment, 
was  adopted. 

'That  that  amendment  •  Me  made  in  clause   I 
was  adopted. 

The  motion  : 

'That  clause  1  as  amended  stands  part  of  the  Bill.' 
was  adopted. 


•That  clause  1  be  re-numbered  BQb-clanse  d)  of  claiM  I,  ai  d  that  to  tit- 
said  clause  the  following  sub-clou6e  be  added:  (S)  Se<  tw-ns  it  4  B  »nd  <>  -kill  rm  am 
in  force  only  up  tp   the  31*t  day  rJ  Mui.Ii   \9$2 
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TEXTILE  MACHINERY  AND  STORES. 
Lala  GIRDHARII AL  AGARWALA  :     Sir,  I  move  : 

"  That  after*  item  18  the  following  new  item  be  inserted  : 
18-A.     Textile  machinery  and  stores." 

In  the  Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons  of  the  Finance  Bill,  in 
paragraph  2  (2),  this  is  stated  :  "  The  withdrawal  of  the  concession  al- 
lowed by  the  existing  tariff  under  which  machinery  and  stores  imported 
for  use  in  cotton  mill-  are  admitted  free  of  import  duty."  I  submit,  Sir^ 
that  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country  is  struggling—  (Laughter). .'.  I 
cannot  understand  why  my  Honourable  frier  els  are  laughing  when  I  say 
that  we  cannot  compete  with  foreign  goods  even  now,  and  it  is  necesary 
that  our  industry  should  be  protected.  We  cannot  extend  our  textile 
industry  unless  we  get  a  large  number  of  machines,  spinning  and  weav- 
ing machines  throughout  the  country,  and  we  cannot  an}'  more  go  on 
with  Mahatma  Gandhi's  ckarkhzs.  I  submit  for  these  reasons  that  it 
is  necessary  that  these  articles  should  remain  free  of  duty  and  should 
not  be  taxed.  The  result  would  be,  if  it  be  taxed,  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  impoit  machinery  for  setting  up  weaving  mills  and  we  would 
suffer. 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  the  concession  by  which  textile  machinery 
and  stores  have  up  to  date  been  admitted  free  of  duty  into  India  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  import  duty  on  piece-goods  was  first  imposed 
and  when  a  countervailing  excise  was  placed  on  piece-goods  manufactur- 
ed in  this  country.  It  was  realised  at  once  that  since  m  the  matter  of 
piece-goods  manufactured  in  this  country  an  excise  duty  precisel}- equiva- 
lent to  the  import  duty  on  impoi  ted  piece-goods  had  to  be  paid/the  cotton 
mills  here  were  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  in  that  they  had 
to  import  from  England  machinery  and  mill  stores  they  required  for  their 
mills.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  these  machinery  and  mill  stores 
should  be  free  from  all  dutv. 

Now,  Sir,  the  position  is  entirely  different.  The  textile  industry 
in  this  country  has  the  benefit  of  a  six  per  cent.  duty.  The  excise  duty 
on  piece-goods  manufactured  in  thi.->  country  is  5  per  cent.  Under  the 
proposals  which  we  have  placed  before  the  House,  the  import  duty  on 
imported  piece-goods  will  be  11  per  cent.     In  view  of  this  difference  we 

•Schedule  I,  page  3. 
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SOME  HUGE  DIVIDENDS, 
desire  to  remove  the  small  concession  whereby  textile  machinery  and 
stores  are  admitted  five.  We  shall  ',r<  t  .1  small  amount  of  revenue,  say» 
about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  oul  of  this.  Moreover,  we  shall  simplify  very 
greatly  our  customs  procedure.  The  objection  that  wc  have  to  the  con- 
tinuance of.  this  concession  is  that  ii  causes  u  very  great  administrative 
inconvenience.  The  working  of  these  exemptions  involves  considerable 
difficulties,  in  that  certain  articles  can  be  used  for  entirelj  different  types 
of  work,  and  others  can  be  used  for  wool!<  n  mills  which  are  not  privileged. 
Again  the  question  arise;  ot  importations  by  people  who  buy  for  stock, 
and  who  -oil  to  cotton  mills  or  elsewhere.  The  result  1-  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  .1  provisional  dutj  1  charged  in  the  first  instance 
and  is  adjusted  on  production  of  the  necessary  prool  ot  destination.  In 
some  cases  the  duty  is  charged  subject  to  .1  refund  being  granted  when  the 
machinery  has  been  erected  or  the  stores  have  been  used*  Both  pi  cess" 
es  involve  a  subsequent  handling  of  the  papers  which  have,  in  the  mean 
while,  been  dispersed  for  audit,  for  statistical  or  other  purposes,  and  the 
extent  of  the  clerical  and  administrative  labour  involved  is  very  great. 
The  disposal  of  every  refund  application  (ends  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the 
customs  machine  and  to  be  productive  of  slower  work.  Now  that  we  are 
increasing  the  import  duty  by  probably  at  least  3|  per  cent,  without  any 
increase  in  the  excise,  it  seems  to  me  equitable  that  we  should  remove 
this  concession,  which  1  venture  to  think  that  cotton  mill  industry  no 
longer  requires. 

Mr.  Agarwala  referred  to  the  "  struggling  industry.'  .Nil  1  can  bay 
is,  that  I  wish  we  had  more  industries  struggling  in  this  way  in  the  country. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  the  di\  idends  paid  by  tin  Bombaj  cotton  mills  in  the 
last  year.  1  will  just  read  them  out  in  order  :  36  pei  <nt.,  26,  25,  128, 
22,128,70,30,45,85,52,  12,30,65  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me,  Sh 
th.it  this  uidustr}  i-  mi  .in  extremely  strong  position.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  no  longer  requires  this  lit  1 1  <  concession  which,  .1^  I  (iav<  aid, 
causes  us  .1  '4rr.1t  deal  ol  administrative  inconvenience,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  House  should  accept  our  proposal  which  mean.-  an  additional 
revenue  of  about  ten  lakhs  of  n  , 

Mr.    MANMOHANDAS    RAMJ1  1      ha\C     also    an    amendment 

standing  in  my  name,  item  No.  35.     May  1   know  whether  I    shall  be 
allowed  to  move  it ,  or  this  proposition  will  dispose   of  it  also  i 

The  HONOURABLE  UN  PRESIDENT  :  The  Honourable 
Member  is  raising  quite  .1  different  question  there.  As  far  .1-  1  can  see 
lie  is  raising  the  question  1  t  materials  used  in  the  industry. 
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Mr.  MANMOHANDAS  RAMJI  :  Not  stores  as  a  whole,  but  only  a 
part  of  the   stores. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word,  Sir,  Mr.  Agarwala's  motion  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  stores  imported  foi  mills  is  to  be  excluded,  whereas 
my  proposition  says,  that  stores  used  for  sizing  purposes  only  be  exempted. 

The  Honourable  THE  PRESIDENT  :  In  order  to  give  the 
Honourable  Member  an  opportunity,  I  will  put  the  amendment  before 
the  House  in  the  following  form  : 

"  After  item  No.  18  the  following  new  item  be  insert  d  : 
"  18-A.     Textile  machinery.'' 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE  :  Am  I  to  move  my  amendment  No.  32,  because 
that  and  No.  59  are  two  component  parts  of  a  perfect  whole  ?  I  cannot 
very  well  move  the  one  without  the  other. 

Thf  Honourable  THE    PRESIDENT  :     If    they  are    parts  of    a 
pel  feet  whole  and  we  dispose  of  No.  32,  then  No.  59  shares  the  same  fate. 
Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE  :     I  beg  to  move  : 
"  That  "  Silver"  be  omitted."* 

Of  course,  the  House  understands  that  this  is  attempted  with  the 
idea  of  collecting  an  import  duty  which,  before  the  war,  according  to 
the  evidence  given  in  the  Babington  Smith  Committee  produced  an 
annual  revenue  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  a  sum  of  money  which  this  House 
would,  probably,  be  very  glad  to  have  m  hand  in  order  to  reduce  some 
of  the  charges  that  must  otherwise  undoubtedly  fall  on  the  poorer  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  I  must  apologise  to  this  House  if  I  speak  with 
what  in  another  place  is  called  irresponsibility.  Of  course,  I  had  pre- 
pared 20  pages  of  print,  but  owing  to  your  appeal,  Sir,  for  expedition, 
I  prefer  to  put  them  behind  me  and  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  put  it 
to  this  House,  that  India  is  rather  afflicted  with  busy  bodies  outside. 
The  latest  of  them  is  Lord  Ampthill  against  whose  pioposed  action  we 
unofficial  Europecin  Members,  have  recently  sent  a  strong  remonstrance . 
1  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Babington  Smith  Committee  also,  however 
appointed,  was  also  something  in  the  nature  of  some  one  of  these  outside 
busy  bodies.  It  contained  only  one  Indian  Member  and  its  whole  results 
have  been  disastrous  to  this  countiy.  It  sat  at  a  time,  when,  if  one  thing 
was  more  certain  than  another,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Exchange  Bank?, 

*Flom  Item  2<J,  Schedule  I,  page  3  of  the  Bill  as  introduced. 
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conditions  were  absolutely  fluid.  There  was  ii<>  stability,  and  on  this 
fluid  ha-;-  they  tried  to  erect  a  structure,  and  thai  structure  ha-  toppled 
down  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  all  concerted.  Now  1  am  very  sorrj  , 
really  I  feel  I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  House,  for  mentioning  this  B  ibing- 
ton  Smith  Committee  Report  at  all,  because  1  d<>  not  know  thai  1  can 
say  a  word  in  it-,  favour.;  but,  however,  as  my  opponents  resolutely  men- 
tion it,  it  seem--  necessary  to  revert  to  it.  Fir^t  take  paragraph  71  61  the 
Report.  It  is  thrown  at  my  head  from  all  over  the  place  :  "  Oh,  tin- 
Babington  Smith  Commitfce  said,  you  m»t$l  take  off.the  duty  on  sflv<  i  ' 
Now,  Sir,  when  1  read  the  exact  words  to  the  House  you  will  sec  thc\ 
niade  no  such  statement  without  a  certain  amount  of  reserve.  They 
said  : 

"  For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  when  the  prohibition  of  import  <>f  mIv.t  is 
removed,  the  duty  should  also  be  removed  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  tlovcrnmcnt  of 
India  the  fiscal  position  demands  its  retention." 

1  would  ask  the  House  to  note  the  words  the  fiscal  position  de- 
mand- its  retention."  Of  course  my  contention  is  that  the  liscal  posi- 
tion seriously  demands  its  retention  at  this  time.  Now,  Sir,  while  on 
this  question  of  the  Babington  Smith  Report  1  must  naturally  take  the 
minority  report  on  the  same  subject  and  of  course  I  quite  agree  that 
Mr.  Merv.anjcc  Dalai  is  unequivocally  a^oin^t  any  import  duty,  but  I 
would  refer  to  page  41  and  quote  Mr.  Dalai  against  himself.  See  lion  1'2 
runs  like  this  : 

"  1  discuss  in  detail  below  these  and  other  points  referred  to  the  Commit  tee  and  now- 
state  the  recommendations  that  I  desire  to  make." 

"  (a)  The  money  standard  in  India  should  remain  unaltered,  that  is,  the  standard 
of  the  sovereign  and  gold  mohurs  (notice  the  words  "  gold  mohurs'  )  will  ruj>ecs  iclated 
thereto  at  the  rate  of  15  to  I." 

Xow  this  is  the  more  important,  Sii,  because  the  gold  mohurs  that 
we  coined  at  the  Bombay  mint,  I  think,  in  11)17.  had  stamped  "ii  the  lv.  k 
K-.  IS,  and  of  course  they  were  exactly  equal  in  weight  and  fineness  to 
the  sovereign.  1  am  sorry,  1  have  not  got  one  "t  'he  coins  here  to  -how 
you,  but  the\  are  unobtainable.  Nov  it  ha?  often  been  stated  that 
the  minority  report  advocated  the  retention  of  excha  4.1.     It 

did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Sir.  From  this  section  you  will  see  that  it 
wanted  to  retain  cxehan^u  at  1-  4d.  gold,  R-.  IS  f-"  a  gold  moimf  or 
tor  a  sovereign,  which  is  a  gold  coin  "t  exactly  th<  -.im<  weight  and 
fineness  as  th<  said  gold  mohui      N'owySit,  what  is<the  e»«*enl    wdnr-ot 
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a  rupee  at  !s.  4d.  gold  ?  ]  worked  it  out  roughly  and  the  answer  is 
Is.  9d.  sterling.  Is.  4d.  gold  is  Is.  9d.  sterling.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.     That  is  what  the  minority  report  recommended  ! 

Mow  as  regards  (b),  (I  am  reading  again  from  the  minority  report)  : 

"  Free  and  unfetttred  imports  and  exports  by  the  public  of  gold  bullion  and 
gold  coins." 

"  (c)  Free  and  unfettered  imports  and  exports  by  the  public  of  silver  bullion 
and  silver  coins." 

Now,  Sir,  I  want  to  .draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact 
that  Mr.  Merwanjee  Dalai  divides  up  gold  from  silver.     Why  should  he 
not  lump  them  together  like  the  Customs  schedule  ?     Why  should  he 
label  one  (b)  and  the  other  (c)  and  take  two  extra  lines  of  print  for  nothing? 
The  reason  is,  that  Mr.  Dalai  is  undoubtedly  a  very  good  economist  and 
he  knows  perfectly  well  that  gold  and  silver  are  altogether  in  different 
categories  for  international  purposes,  and  therefore  he  so  placed  them. 
Gold  will  always  pay  your  way.     The  greater  the  stress  of  the  times 
the  more  favourable  is  gold.     Silver  is  in  an  entirely  different  category. 
It  very  often  will  only  serve  the  purpose  of  securities,  and  most  of  us 
know  to  our  cost  what  little  service  securities  will  afford  a  man  in  times 
of  stress.   Now,  Sir,  leaving  that  report,  I  come  to    an  item  of  evidence 
given  before  that  committee  and  given  by  an  expert  called  Mr.   Bomanji. 
I  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  this  House  in    connection  with  ex- 
change, showing  how  expert  he  was  during  the  sale  of  Reverse  Councils, 
and  on  that  account  T  suppose  we  cannot  do  better  than  accept  his  re- 
commendations now.     He  says: — 

"  With  a  rise  in  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee,  with  no  restrictions  on  the 
i  mport  of  gold  and  silver  and  with  a  ratio  fixed  between  sterling  and  rupee, 
under  those  conditions,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  permanently  keep  exchange 
very  high." 

and  that  leads  me  to  the  further  question  as  to  whether  the  Government 
of  India  wants  exchange  to  rise,  and  whether  commercial  India  wants 
exchange  to  rise.  Well >  Sir,  there  are  the  many  commercial  considera- 
tions that  I  stated  on  the  8th.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Sarma,  will  admit 
that  one  of  his  chief  fears,  I  suppose,  about  reusing  exports  is,  that  at 
the  present  low  exchange,  prices  might  rise.*  If  exchange  were  at  Is.  8d. 
he  would  have  fai  less  reluctance,  and  from  his  point  of  view  it  would 
probably  be  a  good  deal  more  comfortable  if  exchange  were  a  little 
higher.     But  there  is  another  Member  of  Government,    Sir,  who  is  much 

*  Note.— Mr.  Sarma  acquiesced    with  a    nod.     Exchange    was  at    the  time 
about  Is  3d  sterling,  barely  lid  gold.  E.  L.  P. 
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more  interested  than  even  Mr.  Sarma,  and  thai  is  the  Finance  M< 
From  the  1st  of  April  when  this  Budget  comes  into  operation,  there 
are  homo  charges  to  be  mel  to  the  extenl  of  27  millions  against  which  the 
Finance  Member  has  put  an  amounl  of  120  million,  which  he  expects  the 
other  way,  that  is  in  payment  for  military  services.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
taking  it,  I  may  be  wrong,  1  hope  not.thal  what  he  means  to  say  is,  he 
is  going  to  spend  ten  the  Wat  <  Office  24  i  rores  and  a1  the  rate  oi  '-.  8d. 
calculated  Rs.  12  to  the  pound  recovej  in  London  20  millions.  The  ope« 
rations  begin  on  the  Isl  of  April,  thai  is  almosl  next  week,  But,  Sir, 
in  spending  these  24  erores,  he  ha*  told  us  bhal  thi  Wat  Office  will  only 
repay  him  at  the  market  rate,  l!  the  War  Office  pays  him  even  al  ls.4d. 
the  amount  he  will  gel  in  London,  will  only  be  16  nrillions,instead  oi  20 
millions  and  at  once  on  that  item  alone  we  have  another  deficit  of  4  mil- 
lions, which  is  an  extremely  serious  thing.  Now,  Sir,  the  objections  to 
thi-  duty  on  silver  have  been  very  effectively  stage  managed  Most  o 
us  have  seen  some  theatrical  representation  when  an  arm\  is  introduced 
Four  or  five  men  armed  with  helmets,  shields  and  swords  march  through. 
As  soon  as  they  pass  out  ot  sight,  they  "  double"  up  and  come  in  again. 
You  watch  them  a  little  bit  and  think  there  is  a  large  army  passing 
through.  I  believe  that  that  is  what  has  really  happened  in  the  case  of 
these  protests  against  the  import  duty  on  silver.  The  main  people  who 
are  interested  are  half  a  dozen  bullion  brokers  who  are  extremely  anxious 
that  whoever  has  to  pay,  and  whatever  they  have  to  pay,  at  all  events 
no  burden  or  restriction  -la mid  fall  on  them.  It  was  referred  to  in  the 
Statesman  as  undiluted  selfishness.  I  hope  it  is  not  quite  that.  There 
is  something  serious  behind  it  too.  Bui  when  the  Finance  Mender 
replied  on  this  question  being  firsl  raised,  he  -poke  about  consulting  the 
silver  bullion  dealers.  Well,  Sir,  the  Finance  Member  has  pul  a  duty  on 
sugar. .    . . 

The  Honourable  MR,  W.  M.  H\M  l.\        I  venture  t<>  interrupt, 
I  said  that  I  should  have  :<»  consull  Bombay,  not  the    bullion  dealers 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE  :  Well,  Sir,  1  am  sorry  if  1  misunderstood  the 
Finance  Member,  but  I  am  not  aware  thai  he  had  particularly  to  i 
Bombay  over  the  import  duty  on  sugar,  which  is  a  food  oi  the  people. 
And,  even  if  you  say  to  me  thai  this  sugar  is  not  eaten  by  the  poorer 
classes,  I  will  admit  that  ;  but.  at  the  same  time,  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
foreign  sugar  affects  the  price  of  the  Indian  article.  Again,  take  <  -loth. 
You  say  you  are  forced  to  raise  the  dutj  on  the  i  lothing  of  the  millions 
of  India,  and,  if  you  say  that  Mancbestei  goods  oJ  the  finei  sorts  will  not 
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so  much  affect  the  masses,  I  shall  again  have  to  say  that  behind  that 
new  tariff  wall  that  you  are  raising,  the  indigenous  products  will  rise  in 
price.  The  extra  income-tax,  the  higher  super-tax  that  you  try  to  im- 
pose on  the  mill-owners,  behind  that  tariff  wall  will  be  easily  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  tax  you  place  on  food  and  clothing  wil 
undoubtedly  affect  the  masses 

Now,  Sir,  socially  silver  is  a  luxury.  People  do  not  need  it  to  eat  or  to 
keep  them  warm,  and  I  do  say  that  it  is  a  most  important  thing  that  ad- 
mitted luxuries  should  be  taxed.  From  the  currency  point  of  view  also 
uncoined  silver  is  a  luxury  because  we  have  a  nominal  gold  basis,  and 
that  gold  basis  will  never  be  made  effective  unless  the  volumes  of  silver  that 
keep  coming  to  India  are  restricted  and  penalised. 

I  have  been  as  brief  as  I  could  ;  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  missed  any 
important  points. 

Dr  H.  S.  GOUR  :  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  I  have  to  oppose  this  amendment 
and  I  shall  briefly  do  so  by  categorising  my  objections. 

My  friend's  first  point  was  that  the  exchange  would  improve  if  there 
is  an  import  duty  on  silver.  I  submit,  Sir,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech 
when  the  general  debate  on  the  Budget  took  place,  that  the  amount  of 
silver  which  is  imported  to  this  country  is  not  such  as  materially  to  affect 
the  exchange  much.*  I  therefore  submit  that  the  question  of  exchange 
must  be  left  out  in  considering  the  import  duty  on  silver,  and,  even  as- 
suming for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  will  reflect  upon  the  exchange,  I 
submit  that  the  Government  must  not  any  longer  tamper  with  exchange . 
They  have  done  so  before  much  to  their  cost  and  the  cost  of  the  country, 
and  the  exchange  problem  must  now  be  left  to  solve  itself. 

My  next  objection  is  that  the  savings  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  mostly  made  in  silver,  and  it  would  be  a  most  suicidal  policy  for 
this  Assembly  to  attempt  to  tax  those  savings. 

My  third  objection  to  the  Honourable  Member's  proposal  is  that  silver 
is  a  currency  metal  and  it  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  economics  that  currency 
metals  must  not  be  taxed  ;  there  must  be  a  free  flow  of  currency  metals. 

My  next  objection  is  that  we  have  a  considerable  trade  with  China 
which  is  a  silver  currency  using  country .  Our  trade  with  China  is  already 
dwindling  and  it  would  seriously  suffer  if  we  were  to  put  an  import  duty 
on  silver. 

*  6  crores  nett  !n  March,  April  and  May  1921.  "] he  legal  fraternity  evidently 
think  in  bigger  units  than  cojnmeicial  I'o'k!  E.  L.  P. 
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On  these  grounds,  Sir,  I  oppose  the  amendment . 

The  Honourable  Mr.  \V.  M.  HAILEY:  The  House  will  readily 
understand,  that  when  it  places  within  our  grasp  the  prosped  of  a  «  t«»iv 
of  rupees,  we  should  not  lightly  reject  the  offer  ;  U  i^>  no  function  of  our? 
to  look  a  gift  horse  too  narrowly  in  the  mo ut  h.  But,  Sir, it  is  my  duty  to 
advise  the  House  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  not  only  as  tO  how  to  ui< .  i  Ltp 
immediate  difficulties  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  itself  and  tp  tin- 
country,  but  how  to  regulate  its  finances  over  a  period  of  years  with  rh- 
greatest  safety  to  health  and  stability.  It  is  because  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  ask  the  House  to  take  a  long  view  of  these  matters,  thai  I  must 
criticise  the  proposal  put  forward  by  Mr.  Price. 

Let  me  take  his  last  argument  first.  He  said  that  silver  was  a  luxury. 
Well,  whether  an  article  is  a  luxury  or  not  is  often  a  matter  of  opinion', 
and  sometimes  even  a  matter  of  verbal  expression.  But  I  am  aware  that 
people  are  frequently  disposed  to  a  decision  on  even  the  most  important 
and  vital  questions  by  a  prejudice  derived  from  a  classification  of  this 
nature.  Now,  Sir,  is  silver  really  to  be  classified  as  a  luxury  ?  Certainty 
that  was  not  the  opinion  of  Indian  publicists  when  we  placed  the  tax- 
originally  on  silver.  We  were  then  told,  as  Dr.  Gour  has  told  us  again 
just  now,  that  we  were  taxing  the  savings  of  the  poor  man.  It  has,  it  is 
true,  long  been  a  charge  against  India,  a  charge  certainly  levied  against 
India  by  Kuropeans  from  th  ■  17th  century  onwards,  that  it  is  a  pit  fot  tfie 
precious  metals.  A  long  succession  of  economists  has  deplored  the  Indian 
habit  of  hoarding  the  precious  metals.  As  a  matter  of  pure  economic? 
they  were  undoubtedly  correct  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  India  require 
that  we  should  apply  some  qualification  to  this  condemnation.  If  metal 
is  hoarded,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  metal  so  hoarded  is  a 
luxury.  I  will  admit  that  for  the  European  ulver  is  a  luxury  ;  for  the 
richer  Indian,  except  in  so  far  as  he  seeks  to  meet  theabsohrb  tecessities 
of  ceremonial  occasions,  silver  is  a  luxury  ;  but  is  it  a  luxurv  for1  the  poor 
man  ?  He  has  bo  banking  facilities  ;  he  is  not  sufficiently  i  ducated  to 
have  acquired  the  Savings  Bank  habit,  and.,  until  he  Improve?  •  utlieieiitly 
by  education  to  appreciate  the  investment  habit,  or  until  we  i  an  provide 
him  with  the  necessary  banking  facilities,  silver  and  gold  are  practically 
his  only  means  of  banking.  To  that  extent  at  all  events  silver  is  not 
really  a  luxury,  and  I  would  deprecate  any  attempt  to  decide  the  im- 
mediate issue  before  us — a  tariff  issue  on  the  supposition  iluit  we  an 
taxing  a  luxurv  pure  and  simple. 
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Now,  Sir,  that  is  not  of  course  my  main  objection,  though  I  have  had 
to  state  this  point  in  order  that  I  might  clear  away  any  prepossessions 
derived  from  Mr.  Price's  statement  of  this  aspect  of  the  question.  My 
main  objection  is  far  stronger,  and  is  directed  against  what  is  after  all  also 
Mr.  Price's  main  point,  namely,  that  an  import  tax  on  silver  would  tend  to 
rehabilitate  exchange.  I  maintain,  that  in  the  present  chaotic  conditions 
ot  exchange  there  is  unanimity  only  on  one  point,  namely,  that  we  should 
now  cease  to  attempt  to  regulate  it  by  artificial  means.  That  has  been 
the  lesson  of  the  Brussels  Conference  ;  that  has  been  the  lesson  that  has 
been  impressed  on  us  by  the  majority  of  persons  in  this  country  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  situation.  We  are  told  that  we  have  made  a  failure  of 
things  ;  how  far  that  is  true,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  fact  that  we  have  been  very  freely  told  that  we  had  now  better 
leave  things  alone.  Yet  Mr.  Price's  proposal  would,  if  accept  ed,consti- 
tute  exactly  one  of  these  artificial  attempts  to  regulate  exchange  which 
the  country  at  large  has  protested  against.  Again,  if  in  many  quarters 
blame  has  been  imputed  to  us  with  regard  to  what  has  been  described  as  the 
failure  of  our  exchange  policy,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  we  have 
gained  some  credit  from  the  fact  that  we  have  released  the  precious  metals 
from  all  control,  both  import  and  export.  Let  me  quote  a  short  passage 
from  a  paper  that  I  am  fond  of  quoting  because  it  not  infrequently  at- 
tacks, and  attacks  from  a  very  well  informed  standpoint,  our  general 
financial  policy.     It  says  : 

"  We  Lave  gradually  got  down  to  unrestricted  trade  in  most  things  includ- 
ng  our  precious  metals  and  exchenge,  though  in  our  economic  Sahara  some 
people  are  still  clamouring  for  administrative  interference  with  a  free  exchange 
and  for  the  re-imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  import  of  silver.  But  this  very 
reedom  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  strike  off  the  last  shackles  from  the 
limbs  of  trade." 

I  believe,  Sir,  thc,i  the  great  majority  of  commercial  men  in  this  country 
think  that  our  one  hope  of  stabilising  exchange  is  to  leave  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  forces*  This  particularly  applies  to  restrictions  on  the 
precious  metals  ;  because  ultimately  the  precious  metals  must  be  relied  on 
to  re-establish  the  balance  of  trade  ;  they  are  the  only  resort  when  ordin- 
ary imports  and  exports  fail  to  arrive  at  a  balance.  We  may  be  told  that 
if  we  really  believe  this  theory,  we  should  not  have  placed  restrictions  on 
the  movements  of  metals  during  the  war  ?  The  consequence  of  such 
restrictions  was  seriously  to  affect  exchange  ;  but  they  were  due  entirely 
to  war  conditions,  and  could  not  have  been  obviated  by  any  means  in  our 
power  whatsoever. 

*  Note — Natural  forces  can  hardly  te  said  to  operate  while  control  of  Ex- 
ports is  maintained.     E.  L._P. 
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Now,  to  come  to  details,  what  is  the  exact  effect  of  an  import  duty  on 
silver  ?  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  an  import  duty  on  silver  does  not  in 
itself  prevent  silver  being  used  for  re-establishing  the  balance  of  trade; 
that  is  it  does  not  prevent  its  export  when  required  for  that  purpose.  Well, 
Sir,  it  does;  that  statement  is  not  correct.  I  will  quote  an  authority; 
which  most  Members  of  this  House  would,  I  think,  admit  to  be  unimpeach- 
able.    That  authority  says  : 

'  It  would  be  wicked  to  make  India  a  bottomless  sink  for  silver,  and  this 
had  formerly  been  brought  about  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty.' 

The  explanation  of  course  is,  that  if  we  place  a  two-anna  import  duty 
on  silver,  India  cannot  use  silver  freely  for  purposes  of  export  until  the 
Indian  parity  rises  to  two  annas  above  the  London  parity,  or  about  12 
rupees  per  hundred  tolas.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Customs  Act  does 
provide  for  a  rebate  of  |ths  on  re-exports  of  silver  ;  but  you  cannot 
identify  particular  prices  of  silver;  it  gets  broken  up,  and  changes  its  form 
so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  rebate  can  hardly  ever  be  churned. 

My  position  then  is,  tint  the  imposition  <>f  ati  imp  >rt  duty  on  silver 
practically  prevents  its  export  until  the  Indian  parity  rises  strongly  above 
the  London  parity.  Now,  Sir,  that  is  not  a  theoretical  consideration  in 
any  way,  but  it  is  a  practical  one.  Whit  is  happening  at  the  present 
moment?  I  am  going  to  read  to  the  House  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
I  am  voicing  merely  my  own  views — another  extract  from  the  same 
authority.  1  quote  it  to  prove  that  the  free  imp  >rt  of  silver  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil,  that  in  return  for  imports  we  get  bath  exports  of  silver,  and 
even  of  a  more  important  factor  in  exchange,  I  mean  gold. 

'The  trade  returns  of  last  year  show  that  since  t  he  ah  ilitii  »,i  >  >t  a  silver 
duty  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  India  is  importing  as  well  as  exporting  silver 
bullion  and  coins.  At  the  present  moment ,  India  is  exporting  gold  at  the 
level  of  Rs.  30  per  tola  and  importing  silvei  at  the  level  of  85 per  100  tolas,/ 
It  is  advantageous  for  India  to  sell  gold,  the  price  ol  whi.  h,  as  in.  asun  d  m 
rupees,  is  high.  Later  on,  India  will  be  able  to  buy  back  its  gold  at  least 
25  per  cent,  cheaper.  It  is  much  better  for  India  to  buy  cheap  silver  w  <•>  • 
sary  for  the  ornaments  of  the  people  than  t<>  melt  silver  rupa  s.  The  silvei 
demand  of  India  L  going  t<>  be  limited.  India,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
import  duty  on  silver  List  year,  has  exported  silver  t<>  (  hina  at  thelevcl 
of  105  and  is  now  advantageously  n  purchasing  il  at  the  level  of  86; 
India  had  bought  its  gold  much  under  Rs.  23  per  tola  and  is  now  selling  it 
at  a  huge  premium.    India  is  exporting  more  gold  than  n  imports  silver.' 
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11  is  in  fact  true  that  if  you  import  silver  cheaply,  you  can  export 
»old  when  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  do  so.  What  are  the  facts  ?  During 
I  he  last  eight  months  India  has  exported  16  J  crores  worth  of  gold  and 
has  imported  only  6  crores  worth  of  silver,  while  exporting  three.  * 

Now,  Sir,  it  may  appear  that  I  am  arguing  not  only  against  our  own 
immediate  interests  in  this  matter,  but  also  against  the  theories  advanced 
by  the  Government  of  India  when  they  placed  the  duty  on  silver.  But  the 
conditions  are  very  different  now  to  what  they  were  then.  Then  it  looked 
as  if  the  gold  exchange  standard  was  firmly  established  and  nothing  that 
we  could  do  in  raising  revenue  by  way  of  an  import  duty  on  silver  would 
affect  it.  But,  Sir,  that  condition  of  affairs  has  been  dynamited  by  the 
war,  and  a  very  different  state  of  things  prevails  now.  I  doubt  if  anybody 
row  would  care  to  use  the  same  arguments  regarding  the  innocuousness 
of  an  import  duty  on  silver  that  were  advanced  when  the  import  duty 
was  imposed  by  Government  in  1914. 

And,  finally,  Sir,  Dr.  Gour  has  referred  to  another  point,  also,  if  I 
may  say  so,  a  strong  one, — that  is  to  say,  our  relations  with  China.  Our 
exports  to  China  are  ultimately  paid  for  in  silver,  and  the  briefest  consi- 
deration will  show  that  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  has  practically 
the  effect  of  raising  the  exchange  against  our  Indian  exporters.  When 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  during  the 
debates  on  the  proposal  to  impose  the  tax,  that  point  was  pressed  strongly 
against  us,  particularly,  I  think,  by  Sir  Sassoon  David,  one  of  our  stoutest 
opponents  at  the  time.  Government  then  had  to  admit,  that  the  impo- 
sition of  an  import  duty  would  have  this  effect,  though  it  referred  in  its 
calculations  to  a  limit  of  only  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Now,  those,  Sir,  are  the  points  which  I,  imitating  Mr. Price's  brevity, 
have  to  put  before  the  House.  I  have  to  put  before  the  House  that,  as 
a  matter  of  economic  theory,  it  is  bad.  I  have  to  put  before  the  House 
that  though  it  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  proposition  in  view  of  our 
immediate  difficulties,  yet,  taking  the  broad  view,  I  believe  that  it  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  If  an  import  duty  were  imposed  now  and  it 
were  found  subsequently  that  it  was  doing  us  harm,  the  House  knows 
how  difficult  it  would  be  then  to  remove  it.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  Sir, 
that,  taking  what  I  believe  to  be  the  larger  view,  I  myself  advise  the 
Mouse  not  to  accept  the  proposition  put  before  it  by  Mr.  Price. 


*  Note. — The  nett  imports  of  silver  during  that  month  (March  1921)  were 
298  lacs,  and  ^.pril  and  May  gave  us  further  3  crores.  These  imports  swelled 
the  Balance  of  Trade  against  India  materially.     E.  L.  P. 
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Mr.   JAMNADAS   DWARKADAS:   Sir,  in   opposing  Mr.    Price's 

motion  and  in  endorsing  the  opinions  thai  have  been  <  xpressed  bv  the 
Honourable  the  Finance  Manner,  1  only  want  to  detain  the  House  for  ■ 
couple  of  minutes  and  not  more. 

I  want  to  draw  the  attention  oi  the  House  to  this  fa<  t  thai  when  the 
Currency  Commission  submitted  its  k<  porl  in  I *->  1  s> ,  Honourable  M<  rrtbets 
are  aware  that  the  majority  report  and  the  minority  report  differed  on 
many  important  points.  But' rf  there  was  one  point  on  which  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  between  the  Indian  M.  mbl  i  ?<>l  the  Commission 
and  the  otlu-r  Members  of  the  Commission,  it  was  ties  point,  namely, 
that  no  import  duty  should  be  levied  on  silver.  This  is  what  tin-  Cut- 
reney  Commission's  majority  report  said  : 

"  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  India  against  the  retention  "i  the  duty.  It  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  world  market  in  mlvci  in  Bombay  and 
places  the  Indian  consumer  of  silver  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the 
population  of  other  countries." 

In  the  minority  report  it  was  also  stated  that  the  silver  duty  should 
be  abolished.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Price  if  he  can  point  out  to  me  any 
country  which  has  an  import  duty  on  silver  ?  And  we  must  also  re- 
member this  faet  that  in  India,  where  the  larger  portion  of  the  currencj 
is  based  on  silver,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  our  th.an<  ial  interests  and 
our  commercial  future  to  levy  an  import  duty  on  silver. 

1  entirely  agree  with  my  friend,  Dr.  dour,  that  silver  is  not  looked 
upon  as  an  article  of  luxury,  however  much  we  maj  regrel  the  custom 
that  is  prevailing  among  the  masses  of  the  people  to  have  silver  orna- 
ments made  and  to  hoard  silver  in  that  form.  We  must  look  the  fact 
in  the  face,  that  this  is  a  custom  which  is  prevailing,  and  if  we  try  to 
levy  a  duty  on  silver  and  if  the  masses  feel  thai  their  on<  method  oi  sav- 
ing money  i^  also  attacked,  it  will  create  a  g< od  deal  oi  discontent  among 
the  masses.  But  more  important  than  anything  else  is  tie-  fact,  thai  in 
Bombay  we  have  one  of  the  largest  bullion  markets  in  th<  world,  and 
if  it  remains  unhampered  In  an  import  dutj  on  silvei  one  can  remain 
perfectly  sure  thai  in  course  of  time  Bombay,  and  consequently  India, 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  centres  of  the  world.  I  sa)  that 
(he  commercial  future  oi  India  i«  dependenl  upon  i  ilvej  duty, 

and  1  hope  Honourable  Members  will  reject  the  proposition  moved -by 
mv  Honourable  friend  Mi    I  '> 
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Rao  Bahadur  T.  RANGACHARIAR  :  Sir,  I  wish  to  present  to 
the  House  the  view  of  a  layman  in  this  matter.  I  consider  Dr.  Gour 
to  be  as  much  a  layman  in  this  matter  as  myself.  There  was  one  portion 
of  his  argument  which  I  failed  to  appreciate.  It  is  quite  true  that  our 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  savings  in  silver  ;  but  how  the 
imposition  of  an  import  duty  on  silver  will  reduce  the  value  of  the 
savings  I  fail  to  see.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  the  view,  that 
it  may  enhance  the  value  of  the  material.  But  while  we  have  a  Doctor, 
Mr.  Price  on  one  side,  we  have  the  Honourable  Finance  Member  as  a 
Doctor  on  the  other  side.  Where  two  Doctors  differ,  the  safest  course 
will  be  for  the  present  at  any  rate  to  allow  the  status  quo  to  remain.  Let 
us  wait  and  see,  because  it  is  dangerous  to  interfere  in  a  matter  like  this," 
and  taking  that  view,  as  I  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not  for  voting  for 
Mr.  Price's  proposition. 

The  amendment  *#was  negatived. 

Mr.  JAMNADAS  DWARKADAS  :  Sir,  1  want  to  point  out  at  the 
outset  that  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  the  form  in  which  my 
amendment  is  presented  here.  T  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  as  a 
whole,  that  item  No.  22  be  transferred  to  item  No.  75,  but  I  should 
prefer,  with  your  permission,  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  No.  97 
of  part  IV  of  Schedule  II.  So  I  shall  deal  with  the  amendment  as  a 
whole  and  not  merely  with  the  amendment  as  it  stands  here,  with  your 
permission,  Sir.  I  may  also  point  out  that  in  the  notice  which  I  gave 
I  had  not  included  the  whole  of  item  No.  22,  but  I  had  mentioned  only 
the  first  half  of  the  portion,  viz.,  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  and  I  had  left 
out  sewing  and  darning  thread  ;  on  this  paper  it  is  No.  33.  Now,  Sir 

The  HONOURABLE  THE  PRESIDENT  :  The  amendment 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  Honourable  Member,  Nos.  33  and  67,  are 
not  distributed  according  to  his  original  intention  ;  I  think  that  is  what 
he  means  i 

Mr.  JAMNADAS  DWARKADAS  :     That  is  so,  Sir. 

The  HONOURABLE  THE  PRESIDENT  :  He  may  move  No.  33, 
as  drafted,  and  No.  67  later. 


♦That  in  item  20,  the  words  "  and  silver"  be  omitted. 
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Mr.  JAMNADAS  DWARKADAS  :  I  shall  move  the  amendment 
as  a  whole,  Sir,  viz.,  that  item  No.  Tl  in  Schedule  II,  part  I,  Cotton  twist 
and  yarn,  be  transferred  to  Schedule  II,  part  4.  item  No.  c)7  ;  and  cotton* 
sewing  and  darning  thread,  be  kept  as  it  is  :  that  is  not  a  part  of  my 
amendment.  Sir,  the  Members  of  this  House  are  probably  aware  that 
the  import  duty  of  11  per  cent,  that  applies  to  other  articles  appli< 
cotton  manufactures,  viz.,  piece-goods  ;  it  does  not  apply  to  yarn  which  is 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  Now  that  is  ;i  vei  v  greal  disadvantage. 
In  the  first  place,  if  we  mak<  the  import  duty  applicable  to  foreign  yarn. 
it  will  yield  to  us  in  these  days  of  stringency  a  very  very  large  revenue, 
revenue  to  the  extent,  I  venture  to  submit,  of  Rs.  60  or  7(>  lakh^  per  year. 
The  opinion  of  the  Mill-owners  Association  in  Bombay  and  of  the  com- 
mercial communit\  of  Bombay  a-  represented  by  the  Indian  Merchants 
Chamber,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  including  yarn  among  dutiable  articles. 
It  may  be  argued,  as  it  i-  argued  by  many,  that  the  imposition  of  an 
import  duty. on  yarn  may  hit  the  hand-loom  industry  in  India.  Nowi 
that  is  not  so.  The  hand-loom  industry  in  India  consumes  yarn  which 
belongs  to  the  finer  Counts  ;  and  if  finer  counts  which  are  imported  from 
England  are  made  to  pay  an  import  duty  then  it  will  not  affect  the 
poorer  elapse-*  of  the  people.  The  cloth  made  of  the  liner  counts  is  an 
article  of  luxury  and  so  it  might  affect  the  richer  and  the  middle  cla 
but  not  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  However,  I  may  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  objections  raised  by 
many  Members  of  this  Assembly,  especially  from  the  Madras  side,  that 
hand-loom  weavers  might  be  affected  by  having  an  import  duty 
on  foreign  yarn,  especially  «>n  yarn  that  come-  under  the  cla—  of  liner 
counts,  namely,  above  40's.  Well  having  taken  that  into  consideration, 
I  am  quite  prepared  if  it  comes  to  that  t"  accept  the  amendment  of  which 
notice  has  been  given  by  my  friend.  Mr.  Xarainda->  Girdhardas,  excluding 
or  exempting  from  duty  yarn  above  4<>  count-,  ^o  that  we  may  not  hit  the 
hand-loom  industry  in  India,  which  would  be  hard  hit  if  the  import  duty 
was  raised.  But  in  regard  to  the  lower  counts  I  can  see  no  justification 
for  Government  exempting  them  from  duty.  I  wart  to  draw  the  atten" 
tion  of  this  House  to  the  fact  thai  the  effect  of  exempting  yarn  from  duty 
has  be,n  appalling  in  a-  much  as  Japan  has  found  entrance  into  our  market, 
and  Honourable  Members  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  while  ..f  the  total 
yarn  imported  before  the  war,  taking  the  average  of  the  fil 
the  war,  the  percentage  of  Japan  to  the  total  yarn  imported  was  only 
about  1  per  cent,  in  the  lower  courts,  it  now  com--  after  the  war,  in  the 
year  1919,  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  yam  that  is  imported.     Japan  has 
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practically  driven  away,  so  far  as  the  lower  counts  are  concerned,  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  market.  Japan  takes  away  cotton  from  India; 
she  manufactures  yarn  out  of  that  cotton  and  has  been  able  to  a  very 
large  extent  to  kill  our  yarn  market  in  China  ;  and  Japan  with  yarn 
manufactured  out  of  our  cotton  is  competing  unfairly  with  our  yarn 
market  in  India.  Now  this  is  very  unfair.  It  uses  India  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  its  yarn.  Probably  Honourable  Members  are  aware  that 
Japan  at  present  is  in  very  great  difficulty  about  money,  and  would  sell 
these  articles  at  any  price  ;  but  I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  members 
to  this  fact  also  that  while  yarn  manufactured  in  Japan  is  allowed  into 
India  free  of  duty,  what  is  the  treatment  that  Japan  gives  to  our  manu- 
factures, or  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  ? 
There  is  a  30  per  cent,  duty  on  articles  that  are  manufactured  in  India 
or  elsewhere,  manufactures  of    cotton. 

It  will  not  allow  its  own  people  to  use  articles  manufactured  else- 
where without  making  them  pay  a  30  per  cent,  duty  on  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  pointed  out  m  one  of  the  leading  papers  called  the 
Japanese  Chronicle  that  there  is  not  a  single  article  which  comes 
from  outside  to  Japan,  which  is  not  made  to  pay  a  duty.  Now  I  want 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  consider,  that  while  in  India  we  have  re- 
strictions on  the  hours  of  working  and  while  there  is  a  Factory  Act  which 
also  imposes  certain  restrictions  on  the  production,  there  are  no  such 
restrictions  in  Japan.  Japanese  fcatones  are  allowed  to  work  for  22 
hours  if  they  want  to.  Japanese  fatones  are  backed  up  whole  heartedly 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  if  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  Japan  gives 
us  a  very  bad  treatment,  so  far  as  our  manufactures  are  concerned,  we 
were  to  allow  Japan  to  use  India  as  its  dumping  ground  so  far  as  its 
yarn  is  concerned,  we  would  not  only  be  making  our  industries  suffer, 
but  we  should  be  making  ourselves  instrumental  in  creating  very  danger- 
ous ambitions  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  people.  Indians  who  have 
returned  from  Japan  have  told  us  that  Japan,  looks  upon  India  as  a 
store-house,  that  so  far  as  raw  materials  are  concerned,  Japan  has  simply 
got  to  advise  her  representatives  here  and  they  get  any  article  that  she 
wants  free  of  duty.  They  take  away  all  our  raw  materials  free  of  duty» 
and  taking  away  our  cotton,  Japan  manufactures  yarn  and  sends  this 
yarn  to  India  to  kill  our  market  here.  Now,  if  we  have  this  import  duty 
on  foregn  yarn,  as  I  have  already  made  it  clear,  we  should  be  able  to 
get  a  very  large  revenue  to  the  extent  perhaps— even  if  you  take  the 
reduction  m  the  quantity  of  yarn  that  might  fall  into  consideration  and 
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also  the  quantity  of  yarn  above  40's  -I  think  the  revenue  would  amount 
to  about  Rs.  35  to  Rs.  40  lakhs.  Now  that  is  not  a  small  -urn  in  this  year 
of  financial  stringency.  It  may  be  that  my  Honourable  triend  Mr. 
Innes,  might  get  up  and  say  that  this  is  a  question  which  may  best  be 
referred  to  the  Fiscal  Commission  that  is  to  be  appointed,  but  I  do  not 
vant  to  insist  on  this  as  *  protective  measure.  That  certainly  will  be 
decided  by  the  Fiscal  Commission  and  we  shall  probably  have  to  ad 
upon  their  recommendations.  But  for  our  revenue  purposes,  we  should 
be  justified  in  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  yarn  which  hits  surely  Japan 
more  than  any  other  country,  especially  when  the  imposition  of  a  dun 
is  going  to  contribute  to  the  commercial  welfare  and  to  the  promotion 
of  the  industries  of  India.  The  consumer  will  noi  a1  all  be  hard  hit,  be- 
cause our  mills  have  the  capacity  to  produce  any  quantity  of  lower  counl 
that  this  country  is  in  need  of,  and  our  mill*  can  also  meet  any  amount 
of  demand  from  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  this  country.  1  think.  Sir, 
we  shall  be  well  advised  in  transferring  this  item,  No.  22.  dealing  with 
cotton  twist  and  yarn  to  No.  97  of  part  IV  of  Schedule  II  of  the  dutiable 
articles,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  bring  us  a  large  revenue,  it  will  help  oui 
industry,  and  it  will  prevent  Japan  from  using  India  as  its  dumping 
ground,  killing  its  trade  in  China,  killing  its  trade  in  India,  and  creating 
m  the  minds  of  its  people  ambitions  of  a  very  dangerous  character.  Sir, 
I  commend  this  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  this  house. 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  Sir,  in  dealing  with  this  motion,  I  am  much  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Honourable  Mr.  Iluley  when  he  dealt  with  Mr. 
Price's  motion  about  silver.  My  friend,  Mr.  Jamnadas  DwarkadM 
has  come  to  us  and  said,  "  we  are  very  hard  up.  here  is  yarn,  by  putting 
on  a  11  percent,  duty  we  can  make  R^.  5J  lakhs  or  Rs.  60  lakhs  >f  reve- 
nue." Well,  Sir,  that  is  an  attractive  prop  >sition  to  us  in  these  days,— 
so  attractive  that  when  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  ol  mine  from  Bombay 
the  other  day,  he  said  to  me,  "  what  is  the  rea  on  why  the  I  -^  eminent 
of  India  have  not  made  this  proposal  already.  Is  it  noi  a  fai  I  that  there 
in  some  secret  treaty  with  Japan  ?"  Well,  S;r.  then-  is  nothing  so  mys- 
terious nor  so  exciting  as  this.  Tin-  proposal  was  suggested  and  was 
Considered,  and  I  will  read  a  shon  marginal  note  which  1  made  myself 
on  the  file  :  "  I  would  not  remove  cotton  twist  yarn  from  the  free  list. 
An  import  duty  would  hit  the  hand-loom  industry  every  hard..''  There, 
Sir,  is  the  whole  secret.  Now,  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  pr  -posing  to  transfer 
yarn  to  the  free  list.  Yarn  has  been  on  the  free  list  -now  for  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  part  of  our  traditional  policy  to  keep  yarn  on  the 
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free  list.  The  reason  why  in  1896  it  was  transferred  to  the  free  list  was 
to  assist  the  hand-loom  industry.  The  reason  why  we  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  place  a  11  percent,  duty  upon  this  yarn  was  simply  and 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  hand-loom  industry. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  take  first  Mr.  Jamnadas'  argument  based  upon 
protection.  He  tried  to  make  our  flesh  creep  by  pointing  out  how  dan- 
gerous the  competition  with  Japan  in  the  matter  of  yarn  was.  Well, 
Sir,  all  I  can  say  is  that  figures  do  not  support  that  contention,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  any  extent.  The  production  of  yarn  in  India  since  1912-13 
has  never  been  less  than  615  million  lbs.  in  a  year,  and  in  one  year  it 
rose  to  722  million  lbs.  Now,  in  the  same  period  the  imports  ol  yarn 
have  never  exceeded  50  million  lbs.  and  in  1919-20  they  were  only  15 
miUion  lbs.  There  you  have  the  figures.  On  the  one  side,  you  have  a 
production  which  has  never  been  less  than  600  million  pounds  and  on  the 
other  side,  you  have  an  import  which  has  never  been  greater  than  50 
million  lbs.  Now,  that  does  not  look  as  if  the  Indian  mills  have  very 
much  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  But,  Sir,  Mr.  Jamnadas  Dwarka- 
das  went  on  to  say  that  whereas  before  the  war  Japan  had  a  very 
small  share  of  our  trade  in  yarn,  since  the  war  her  share  in  the  yarn 
trade  has  risen  to  72  per  cent.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  1918-19  the 
imports  of  yarn  from  Japan,  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted, rose  enormously.  In  1917-18,  the  imports  of  yarn  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  15  million  lbs.  and  from  Japan  4  million  lbs.  In 
1918-19,  the  imports  of  yarn  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  9  million 
lbs.  while  those  from  Japan  rose  to  27  millions  lbs.,  but  let  us  take  the 
figures, — and  this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  the  House  to  realize — let  us 
take  the  figures  for  Lhe  following  year  1919-20.  What  happened  then  ? 
The  imports  of  yarn  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  12  million  lbs.  and 
how  much  was  the  import  from  Japan?  1,900,000  lbs.  (one  million 
nine  hundred  thousand)  ;  therefore,  there  is  a  drop  from  27  million  lbs 
in  1918-19   to  1,900,000  lbs.  in  1919-20. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  current  year,  1920-21,  the  imports  of 
yarn  from  Japan  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  both  increased 
They  have  increased  for  reasons  with  which  we  are  all  aware.  In  the 
early  part  of  1920-21,  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  was  very  high; 
consequently  large  orders  were  placed  everywhere,  and  we  have  been 
getting  large  quantities  of  yarn  in  response  to  these  orders.  But  the 
large  increase  in  imports  of  yarn  in  1920-21  is  due  to  temporary  causes- 
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I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  .1  permanent  phase,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  cotton  industry  in  Bombay  has  much  to  fear  from  any- 
body, from  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  or  anybody  else.  The  cotton 
industry— and  Lpng  may  it  remain  so  is  in  an  extraordinarily  strong 
poition.  I  read  out  to  you  jusl  now  the  dividends  that- have  been 
paid  ^taring  the  last  year.  I  can  read  out  to  you  a  -  itement  of  the 
reserve  funds  of  these  mills  ;  in  most  cases,  th<  re  are  reserve  funds  very 
mueh  greater  than  their  paid-up  capital.  The  milljndustrj  is,  I  think, 
in  an  impregnable  position,  and  from  th  ■  j >  -i.it  ol  view  of  protection, 
I  do  not  think  thai  we  can  justify  an  import  duty.  1  do  not  think  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  introducing  this  new  feature  into  our  tariff  policy 
at  any  rate  until  this  Fiscal  Commission  has  sat  and  has  reported  and 
until  we  nave  had.  time  to  0  insider  .1  proposal  which  may  have  very  grave 
consequences  for  one  ol  our  most  important  in  [ustries. 

Now,  Sir,  I  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  question,  namely,  the 
hand-loom  industry.  We  know.  Sir,  that  most  of  the  yarn,  1 1 1  < -  high 
count-yarn,  which  comes  into  this  country,  is  used  aim  >st  entirely  by  the 
hand-loom  industry  ;  it  is  hardly  used  In  the  mills  at  all.  X  >w,  Mr. 
Jamnadas  Dwarkadas  has  tried  to  stymie  this  argument  by  suggesting 
that  he  is  quite  willing  to  confine  his  proposal  to  tax  yarns  to  yarns  of 
40  counts  and.  below.  I  will  assume,  therefore,  sin.-,,  the  House  know.-, 
that  high  count  yarns  are  not  spun  in  this  country  aid  since  th,-  hand- 
loom  industry  is  dependent  upon  imports  from  forrign  countries  lor 
the  high  count  yarns  that  it  requires,  that  the  House  will  accept  that 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Jamnadas  Dwarkadas  and  will  not  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  tax  at  any  rate   yarns  ab  >ve  40's. 

1>  it  L  aow  coins  to  the  proposal  to  tax  yarns  b  low  10's.  I  have 
got  sorts  figures  here  showing  the  production  of  yarn  below  40's  in  this 
country  and  the  imp  >rt  of  th  is  •  yarns.  W  will  take  yarns  from  l's  to 
l§'s  and  from  I  l's  to  2  l's.  In  1919-20,  th  iv  were  131  million  pounds  <>f 
vim  of  tli  ese  c  1  mts  ma  1  ■  in  this  c  •  1  my  and  15S,0  »•»  p  >un  Is  were  im- 
ported froj*  abroad.  Now.istk  reanj  n  ssity  to  tax  the  small  atawrt 
oi  vain  thai  c  »m-sin  ?  Of  2  l's  to  30's,  183  million  pounds  were  midr  m 
the  c  putitry,  1  millioa  p  - 1  ids  w  -  imp  >rted,  of  Si's  to  10's  17  million 
pounds  were  made  in  the  country,  6  million  pounds  were  imported. 
Now.  Sir,  I  say  tint  while  our  mills  do  not  require  protection  rvn\  in 
respect  of  thesi  lowcounl  yarns,  these im^crb  mt  yarns  pedorra 

a  very  useful  function  lor  th  ■  hand  loom  iadttstry.     They  help  to  regulate 
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the  price,  and  if  we  do  not  import  these  low  count  yarns,  the  hand-loom 
industry  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mills.     Now,  Sir,  these  mills 
have  been  making  very  high  profits  during  the  last  two  years.     I  do  not 
grudge  them  those  profits,  and  the  stronger  and  more  powerful  the  cotton 
industry  becomes,  the  better  I  am  pleased.     But,  Sir,  we  have  had,  in 
my  Department  of  the  Government  of  India,  appeals  on  more  than    one 
occasion,  from  the  consumers  in  this  country  that  we  should  place  in 
operation  the  Cotton  Cloth  Act  in  order  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the 
cloth  sold  by  these  mills  to  the  Indian  consumer.     We  have   always  re- 
sisted these  appeals  because  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  artificial  re- 
straints on  trade.  But  it  is  a  different  proposition  to  come  to  us  when  we 
are  getting  these  requests,  and  to  say,  '  you  must  give  us  an  additional 
advantage  by  removing  the  safeguard  which  the  hand-loom  industry  has 
now  in  these  free  imports  of  foreign  yarn.'     1  do  not  think  that  these  free 
imports  do  the  mill  industry  any  harm  ;  they  serve  to  protect  the  hand- 
loom  industry  and  they  act  as  a  check  on  the  prices  charged  by  the  mill- 
in  India.     Now,  I  have  a  very  considerable  sympathy  with  the  hand-loom 
industry,  for  two  years  I  was  Director  of  Industries  in  Madras  where  the 
hand-loom  industry  is  numerically  a  very  strong  one.     When  the  Indian 
Industries  Commission  reported,  it  estimated  that  in  India  there  were 
between  2  and  3  million  hand-looms  at  work.     It  estimated  that  the 
value  of  the  output  of  these  hand-looms  was  not  less  than  Rs.  50  crores. 
I  saw  only  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  Calcutta  paper  an    estimate  by 
Mr.  Hoogewerf  of  the  Serampore  Weaving  School  in  Bengal,  of  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  hand-looms  ;  he     places  their  value  at  Rs.  90 
crores.     Now,  Sir,  I  think  the  House  will  realize  that  an  industry  of  that 
magnitude  requires  some  consideration  from  us.     Moreover,   from  my 
experience  as  Director  of  Industries  in  Madras,  I  know  what  a  hard  time 
this  hand-loom  industry  has  to  keep  its  head  above  water.     At  one  time 
I  tried  to  assist  some  of  them  by  supplying  them  with  yarn  and    buying 
their  cloth.     I  ascertained  that  a  family  of  2  or  3  working  say,  anything 
from  10  to  12  hours  a  day,  could  at  the  most  make  from  Rs.  15  to  20  a 
month.     The    hand-loom  industry    has     the     greatest     difficulty     in 
maintaining  itself  against  the  mills,  and  I  do  not  thing   that   this  House, 
not  at  any  rate  until  the  Fiscal  Commission    has    had    time   to   inquire 
into  it,  should  accept  this  proposal  and  should  tax  the  imports  of  yarn. 

Mr.  NARAINDAS  GIRDHARDAS  :  Sir,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  move  Amendment  No.  34,  which  stands  in  my  name,  and  which  Mr. 
Jamnadas  Dwarkadas  has  accepted 
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The  Honourable  THE  PRESIDENT:  The  amendment  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Dwarkadas  proposes  to  transfer  the  words  to  another  item 
altogether.  The  Honourable  Member  proposes  to  do  quite  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  NARAINDAS  GIRDHARDAS  :  11  you    will  read  No.  77,  you 

will  see  that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  honourable  Member's 
amendment  would  make  the  Schedule  read, — '  Cotton  twist  and  yarn  of 
counts  40  and  below.'  Mr.  Jamnadas'  amendment  would  make  it  read 
'  cotton  sewing  or  darning  thread,'  which  is  something  quite  different. 

Mr.  JAMNADAs  DWARKADAS  ;  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain. 
Sir,  I  accept  the  amendment  that  has  to  be  moved  by  Mr.  Girdhardas  : 
my  motion  is  practically  the  same  as  his.  I  did  not  exclude  in  my  amend- 
ment at  first  counts  above  40,  but  In  my  .speech  I  >aid  that  I  would  be 
prepared  to  acecept  his  amendment  and  would  exempt  from  duty  all 
counts  above  40.     It  come-  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  HAILEV  :  Might  1  suggest,  Sir.  that 
it  would  be  simplest  if  the  House  voted  OH  No.  33  and  then  considered 
separately  Mr.  Girdhardas'  amendment  ? 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT:  1  have  just  told  Mr.  Girdhardas 
that  we  should  deal  with  Mr.    Jamnadas  Dwarkadas'  amendment  first. 

Mr.  NARAINDAS  GIRDHARDAS  :  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT:  It  does  not  amount  to  the 
same  thing  unless  Mr  Girdhardas  wishes  to  move  his  amendment  as  an 

amendment  to  Mr.    Dwarkadas'  motion.      That  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  N.  M.  SAMARTH:  sir,  I  submit  that  the  result  of  the  two  amend- 
ments is  just  the  same.  I  wish  to  point  out,  Sir,  that  if  from  the  articles 
which  are  free  of  duty  you  drop  '  cotton  twist  and  yarn,'  then,  according 
to  Mr.  Jamnadas'  Resolution,  it  will  come  necessaril}  under  No.  97  of 
Schedule  II,  Part  IV.  But  the  sam  •  result  will  be  obtained  if  the  otha 
amendment  is  accepted,  namely,  cotton  twist  and  yarn  excluding  counts 
40  and  below.  If  you  refer  to  ^7  of  Schedule  II.  part  IV.  \ow  will 
that  it  refer?  to  all  other  sorts  ol  yarns  nof  othi  ihed       lo  th- 

ultimate  result  i  -  the    ami 
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The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Then  Mr.  Jamnadas  Dwar- 
kadas  should  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr  JAMNADAS  DWARKADAS  :  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  that, 
Sir. 

The  amendment  was;  by  leave  of  the  Assembly,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  NARAINDAS  GIRDHARDAS  :  Sir,  the  amendment  which 
stands  in  my  name  runs  as  follows  : 

'  That  in  item  22  in  part  I  after  the  word  '  Yarn,'  the  following  words  be 
added  excluding  counts  40  and  below.' 

The  object  of  my  amendment  is  to  impose  an  import  duty  on  yarn  of 
counts  40  and  below,  whereas  Mr.  Dwarkadas'  amendment  proposed  to 
impose  a  duty  on  yarns  of  all  descriptions. 

My  reasons  for  moving  my  amendment  are  these.  At  present  we  are 
not  manufacturing  yarn  of  higher  counts  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this 
country  to  satisfy  our  own  demands.  We  manufactured  45  lakhs  lbs. 
of  yarns  of  finer  counts  during  the  year  1918-19  and  we  imported  1  crore 
7  lakhs  lbs.  of  yarn  of  higher  counts  during  the  same  year.  Another 
important  point  in  favour  of  my  amendment  is  that  many  persons  in 
this  country  are  engaged  in  the  hand-loom  weaving  industry,  more  es- 
pecially; in  the  south,  and  they  use  higher  counts  as  a  rule  and  if  we  impose 
a  tax  on  yarn  higher  than  counts  40  it  will  seriously  affect  that  industry. 
The  imposition  of  a  tax  of  that  description  may  be  deferred  to  some  time 
later,  when  conditions  become  more  favourable  ;  but  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,    seriously  handicap  the  hand-loom  weaving    industry    in  this 

country  if  the  tax  is  imposed  at  the  present  time. 
* 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Honourable  Member  Mr.  Innes  when  he  says 
that  taxation  on  imported  yarn  would  affect  the  hand-looms  in  this 
country.  The  hand-looms  are  not  in  a  position  to  compete  with  machine 
made  cloths,  so  far  as  the  coarser  cloth  is  concerned.  They  are  able  to 
manufacture  cloth  from  the  higher  counts  and  the  mills  do  not  manu- 
facture such  fine  clothes  to  a  very  large  extent.  Therefore,  we  see  there  is 
very  little  competition  between  Indian  mills  and  the  hand-loom  industry 
so  far  as  .the  production  of  finer  clothes  are  concerned.  If  we  tax  the 
lower    counts,  it  will  bs  helping  our  own  industry  ;  it  will  give  stimulus 
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to  the  mills  which  will  produce  more  yarn  in  the  country  to-atisfyour 
own  demands.  Further  imposition  ol  t  tax  only  on  yarns  of  counts  40 
and  below  will  not  entail  a  greater  los  Que  than  what  the  C.<»v- 

ernment  would  realize  by  taking  yarns  "I  all  descriptions,  bet  ause  M\en- 
tenths  of  our  total  imports  in  191&-19  were  oi  counts  40  and  below. 

With  thes(    t<  w  w<»rd-  1  commend  this  amendment  to  the  House  for 

acceptance. 

Mr.  J.  CHAUDHUR]  :  Sir,  in  the  int<  weavers  in  Bengal. 

I  rise  to  strongly  oppose  this  amendment.  Tber<  are  largi  hand-loom 
industries    in    the   24-Parganas,  >hantipur,    Pabna,    Faridpur, 

Comilla  and  other  places.  Those  who  weave  cloth  of  ;i  higher  count,  use 
finer  counts  above  40,  but  for  the  use  of  p  ■  pie  they  use  lower 

counts  for  making  coarser  dhuties,  saris,  lungfs,  also  cloth  for  covering 
themselves,  bed-sheets  or  cloth  for  bedding.  They  use  also  lower  counts 
for  other  industrial  purposes  such  as  the  manufacture  of  fishing  nets. 
The  rower  counts  of  yarn  is  also  u  d  tor  making  socks  and  undervests  all 
over  Bengal  where  knitting  is  a  very  popular  and  rapidly  growing 
industry. 

Now,  we  have  ;i  seriou  •'■  against  the  mill-owner-  all  over 

India.  They  regulate  their  pricesn  >;  according  to  the  cost  ol  production 
bat  bv  v  to  the   price  4  imported    goods.  We  ha ve  also  noticed 

that  during  the  war,  cloth  could  be  manufactured  by  hand  at,  say,  Rs.  A. 
The  mills,  alihondi  th<\  eoufcl-  manufacture  it  at  a  lower  cost  were  charg- 
ing a  higher  rate  simpfy  because  the  supply  of  imported  cloth  had  fallen 
off  and  the  prices  had  risen.  They  knew  thai  the  hanoYfooms  could  n«>t 
supply  the  demand  of  the  market  and  they  put  up  the  prices  to  the  hand- 
loom  rate  for  bearser  cloth  and  even  higher.  The  ben<  fit  of  not  imposing 
any  duty  on  yarn  of  lower  count-  is  that  it  will  tend  to  regulate  the  price 
of  yarn  manufactured  by  the  mill-owner*  in  India  by  foreign  competition. 
The  import  of  coarser  count-  is  only  a  fraction  of  whal  is  manufactured 
and  consumed  in  the  country.  As  for  finer  count-  the  local  mills  cannot 
manufacture  them  to  any  extent  au<\  any  duty  on  them  will  kill  the  hand- 
loom  indu-tiy.  Complaint-  have  la  -  n  made  bv  hand-'.ooin  weaver-  and 
the  people — who  are  tie  I  mill-owner-  are  making 

on  an  average  cent,  percent,  profit  and  are  accumulal  amount- 

ing to  the  original  subscribed  capital.  It  they  continue  to  do  so,  the 
Government      -hould    interfere    and    introduce    profit,-.! ,  tion, 

The  super-tax  practically  gives  them  a  license  for  pr<  1  he  first 
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duty  of  Government  is  to  protect  the  poor  and  not  to  encourage  profit- 
eering for  raising  taxation  by  means  which  recoil  on  the  poor.  That  is 
the  sentiment  in  the  country  amongst  those  who  think  and  feel  for  the 
poor.  As  for  yarns  the  result  of  leaving  them  free  will  be  to  keep  in  check 
any  abnormal  raising  of  prices  of  yarn  manufactured  by  mills  in  this 
country.  In  the  interests  of  hand-loom  weavers  all  over  India  who  manu- 
facture both  fine  and  coarse  cloth  and  the  manufacturers  of  nets  and  other 
articles  made  from  coarser  yarn,  I  must  strongly  oppose  this  motion. 

SRIJUT  DEBI  CHARAN  BARUA  Sir,  I  fully  endorse  all  that  has 
been  said  by  my  Honourable  friend,  Mr.  Chaudhuri.  The  part  of  India 
from  where  I  come,  namely,  the  Assam  Valley,  is  full  of  hand-looms,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  household  in  which  there  is  not  a  hand-loom.  Wheth- 
er he  is  a  prince  or  a  poor  peasant,  there  is  sure  to  be  found  a  hand-loom 
in  the  house,  and  they  always  depend  upon  imported  yarns  ;  and  when 
there  is  a  dearth  of  imported  yarns,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  hue  and  cry  and 
the  prices  invariably  go  up,  and  the  Indian  mills  do  not  help  us  in  the 
least.  So,  it  will  be  quite  against  their  interests  to  impose  an  import 
duty  on  imported  yarns.  The  weaving  industry  is  in  full  swing  throughout 
although  the  spinning  industry  is  dead,  and  until  and  unless  the  spinning 
industry  can  be  revived,  there  should  not  be  any  imposition  of  import 
duty  on  imported  yarns,  whether  they  come  from  the  United  Kingdom 
or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  that  the 
Indian  mills  are  profiteering.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Innes  read  out  that 
some  mills  made  a  profit  of  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  and  then,in  the  face 
of  that,  they  sell  their  products  to  the  consumers  at  no  cheaper  rates,  so 
that  it  is  very  objectionable  that  any  further  help  should  be  given  to  these 
profiteers  in  the  shape  of  protective  laws  in  the  matter  of  import  duties 
Considering  these  circumstances,  I  beg  to  oppose  the  motion. 

Dr.  H.  S.  GOUR  :  I  move,  Sir,  that  the  question  be  now  put. 

The  Honourable  the  President  :  Do  you  accept  it  ? 

Mr.  C.  A.  INNES  :  I  opposed  the  amendment  moved  by  the  gen 
tleman  opposite,  and  I  said  all  I  had  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Jamnada- 
Dwarkadas. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT :  The  question,  is  that  the 
question  be  now  put. 
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The  motion  was  adopts  1. 

The  Honourable  Tflfi  PRESIDENT  :  The  is  : 

'  That  in  item  22,  after  the    word  '  Yarn,'  the    following    word-,    be 
'excluding  counts  40  and  below.' 

The  amendment  was  negatived, 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

Munshi  MAHADEO  PRASAD  :  Sir,  the  amendment  that  I  have 
proposed  runs  : 

'To  raise  the  import  duty  on  item  35,  that  is,  sugar  and  molasses  fi  in 

15  per  cent,  proposed  by  the  Finance  Member  to  25  per  cent.' 

My  reason  for  moving  this  amendment  is  that  this  sugar  wh'chis 
imported  into  India  by  foreign  countries,  its  import  should  pay  us  the 
revenue  of  which  we  are  in  need.  The  estimate  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Hailey  is  that  we  shall  get  Rs.  65  lakhs  from  this  item  if  we  rai^c  the 
import  duty  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 

If  we  raise  the  duty  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  we  shall  be  mak- 
ing one  crore  and  eight  lakhs  of  rupees.  We  have  to  find  out  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  freight  on  coal,  fodder  and  other  things,  and  if  we 
raise  the  import  duty,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reduce  the  rate  of  freight  on 
railways. 

Now,  Sir,  the  second  reason  is  that  by  reducing  the  duty  we  shall  be 
encouraging  the  indigenous  industry  of  refining  sugar  in  this  country.  The 
next  point  is  that  the  rural  population  of  India  will  not  suffer  in  the  least 
because  they  do  not  use  refined  sugar  such  as  others  do.  It  will  provide 
labour  in  the  villages  for  the  villagers.  We  might  remember  that  before 
1882  sugar  was  refined  in  one  or  two  villages  apart.  By  Act  XI  pi  1882  the 
import  duty  on  sugar  was  removed  and  large  quantities  of  sugar  began  to 
be  imported  into  India. 

Up  to  1894,  sugar  was  still  imported  into  India  free  and  during  flbe 
period  of  12  years  from  1882  the  industry  of  refining  sugar  in  India  had 
nearly  died  out.  It  was  in  1894  that  a  duty  of  5  per  cent .  was  levied  on  the 
import  of  sugar  and  then  it  was  raised  to  10  per  cent,  in  1916, 
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When  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  the  import  of  sugar  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Legislative  Council  in  1916,  this  is  what  the  Honourable 
Mian  Muhammad  Shaft  said: — 'I  welcome  the  enhanced  tax  proposed  to  be 
levied  on  sugar  and  tobacco  as  calculated  to  protect  our  indigenous  sugar 
and  tobacco  industries.' 

If  we  analyse  the  figures  up  to  1014  by  looking  at  the  statistics  on 
record,  we  find  that  Java,  Mauritius,  Austria-Hungary,  United  Kingdom 
Egypt,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Straits  Settlom.^ts  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, including  Japan,  used  to  import  sugar  into  this  country.  Now,  fur- 
ther, in  the  notes  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  A.  C.  Chatterji,  I  find  that  the 
following  places  were  concerned  with  the  sugar  industry  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces :  Saharanpur,  Muzaffernagar,  Meerut,  Bulandshahar,  Farukha- 
bad,  Rohilkhand  Division,  Sitapur,  Hardoi,  Kheri,  Fyzabad,  Sul- 
tanpur,  Barabanki,  Gonda  and,  I  may  add,  Balia,  Benares  and  Gorakh- 
pur  Districts.  The  Government  finding  that  this  industry  began  to  die 
out,  they  helped  them  on  by  granting  sums  to  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Haidie,  the  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
Provinces,  has  dealt  with  this  subject  in  his  book  and  it  makes  interesting 
reading. 

In  Bihar,  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  sugar  industry  used  to  flourish  in 
times  of  yore,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Central  Provinces 
the  refining  of  sugar  used  to  be  an  industry.  However,  with  the  advent 
of  the  foreign  sugar  into  India,  the  industry  in  this  country  began  to  decay, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  revived  again.  The  figures  which  I  have 
got  from  the  Government  statistics  are  as  follows.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  9th  issue  of  the  leport  of  Commercial  Statistics,  Volume  I.  In 
1909-10,  we  imported  sugar  to  the  value  of  1 1  crores  and  52  lakhs  and 
in  1918-19,  it  was  15  crores  and  61  lakhs.  Now,  Sir,  I  submit  by  import- 
ing such  large  quantities  of  sugar  into  the  country,  these  large  sums  of 
money  were  drained  out  of  the  country  and  very  little  revenue  was  re- 
ceived. If  we  raise  the  duty  on  the  import  of  sugar  we  shall  be  making  a 
provision  for  definite  ways  and  means  of  meeting  our  present  def.cit- 
When  I  examine  the  figures  in  weight,  I  find  that  in  1916-17,  the  sugar 
imported  was  12  crores  of  hundredweights  and  in  1917-18,  it  went  up  to 
1*5  crores  of  hundredweights.  The  revenue  that  was  derived  from  import 
duties  was  Rs,  19,85,738  in  the  year  1918-19.   Thus  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  revenue  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  encouraging  the  sugar 
industry  of  India,  we  must  levy  a  duty  on  the  import  of  sugar,  at  least  and 
not  lower  than  25  per  cent,  to  begin  with. 

Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sugar  will  become  dear  and  will  not 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  in  all  the  provinces.  1  beg  to  submit,  Sir,  that  in 
the  villages  which  have  the  greatest  pari  of  the  population,  very  few  per- 
sons use  this  refined  sugar  from  foreign  countries.  '4'hey  will  be  contented 
with  the  raw  sugar  t  hat  th  >y  u  ;e.  X  »w,  Sir,  the  rates  of  sugar  would  not 
rise  because  of  this  import  duty.  If  I  am  correct  in  analysing  the  situation 
it  is  th  j  middle-men  who  raise  the  price  of  goods,  and  not  the  import  duty. 
There  should  be  a  principle  for  the  levying  of  import  duty  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  we  should  levy  the  dutj  to  have  the  revenue  tomeetoin 
own  demands.  I  was  reading  only  the  other  day  a  book  in  the  other  room 
of  this  building  which  is  entitled  'Where  to  find  your  law'  and  there  I  found 
that  in  England  in  order  to  have  the  import  duty  on  tobacco  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  State,  it  was  forbidden  that  tobacco  should  be  cultivated  in 
England.  I  beg  to  submit,  Sir,  that  all  these  factors  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  levying  an  import  duty  on  imported  goods.  I 
beg  to  submit ,  Sir,  that  in  order  to  encourage  our  own  industry  we  should 
raise  the  duty  to  at  least  25  percent,  as  I  have  submitted  in  my  amendment 
Now,  Sir,  I  find  from  studying  the  figures  that  by  raising  the  duty  to  25 
per  cent,  something  will  be  made.  Even,  Sir,  if  the  import  may  decrease 
to  some  extent.the  figures  given  by  the  Finance  Member  will  be  available. 
With  these  remarks  I  beg  to  commend  this  amendment  for  the  favourable 
consideration  of  this  House. 

Mr.  C.  A.  INXES  :  Sir,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  interpreting  the  sense  of 
the  House  if  I  deal  with  this  amendmenl  veryshortly.  Mr.  Mahadeo 
Prasad  bases  his  proposal  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  he  says  that 
he  wants  revenue.  He  says  that  because  by  raising  the  duty  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  we  hope  to  make  (S5  lakhs,  therefore,  by  raising  the  duty  to  .r> 
percent,  we  shall  make  considerably  more  than  a  crore.  Well,  1  dm\  that 
assumption  altogether.  We  shall  set  up  .n  once  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  arid  if  we  pitch  our  dut)  to  •  high  w<  shall  lose  revenue.  I  do  not 
think  t  In  p  is  an)  doubl  about  thai  Now  I  must  conf<  ss  thai  I  wra  Mth.-r 
doubtful  whether  we  were  justified  in  raising  the  duty  on  sug&i ,  at  all.  ["he 
price  of  sugar,  aseverybody  in  this  House  i  robablj  kn-.w  i  i  xtraordinar- 
ilyhigh.     [t  is  very  high,  because  there  is  at  th  rid   hort 

age  of  sugar  and  that  world  shortage  oi  sugar,  when  we  get  down  to  bed- 
rock, is  due  to  the  fact  that  th  beet  crop  in  Europ  has  i-lv  di- 
minished during  the  \\,u    h.  pric     ifsugarwa — high  that  we  had  appeals 
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during  last  year  to  stop  the  export  of  sugar.  We  were  unable  to  meet- 
tliese  appeals  because,  had  we  done  so,  we  should  have  stopped  a  transit 
trade.  The  danger  is  that  if  we  raise  the  duty  to  25  per  cent,  we  shall 
stop  our  supplies.  There  is  a  world  shortage  of  sugar.  There  is  not  enough 
sugar  to  go  round.  If  we  make  the  price  of  sugar  so  high  that  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  it  in  India,  that  sugar  will  go  elsewhere. 

The  second  argument  raised  by  Mr.  Prasad  was,  that  we  should  raise 
the  duty  to  25  per  cent,  in  order  to  give  the  Indian  industry  a  chance. 
Well,  Sir,  we  have  a  15  per  cent,  duty  on  sugar  now — at  least  we  ask  the 
House  to  agree  to  a  15  per  cent,  duty — and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  tariff  rate 
of  15  per  cent,  should  give  the  Indian  industry  a  very  fair  chance  of 
progressing. 

I  must  also  remind  the  House  that  a  Sugar  Commission  has  just  sat. 
When  that  Commission's  report  is  received  and  considered,  such  action 
will  be  taken  as  is  possible  to  improve  the  sugar  industry.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  anticipate  the  action  on  that  report  by  adopting 
this  proposal.  The  only  effect  of  it  will  be  that  we  shall  make  a  n  eces- 
sary  of  life,  an  article  which  enters  into  common  consumption,  which  is 
already  extraordinarily  dear,  dearer  still.  The  price  of  sugar  is  now  two  or 
three  times  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  this  House  should  agree  to  any  action  which  would  drive  up  the  price 
of  sugar  still  further.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  shall  get  any  more 
revenue  by  adopting  this  porposal,  and  I  think  that  the  House  will  be  well- 
advised  if  it  does  not  agree  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  A.D.  PICKFORD  :  Sir,  I  will  not  detain  the  House  for  more  than 
one  minute.     There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  Munshi  Mahadeo 
Prasad's  proposal  is  accepted,  the  firm  in  which  I  am  interested  will  almost 
immediately  make  more  money  than  it  is  making  now,  and,  therefore,  1 
think  you  will  regard  me  as  completely  disinterested  when  I  say  that  I 
am  entirely  opposed  to  this  suggestion  which  has  been  made.  It  is  perfect- 
ly true  that  it  will  drive  up  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  extra  price  of  sugar 
we,  shall  take  out  of  the  Indian  consumer.  That  is  not  the  desire  at  all  of 
those  who  think  that  a  reasonable  percentage  is  legitimate.  The  desire  of 
those  who  think  in  that  way  is  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try shall  be  increased  and  that    the   manufacturers  shall  get  their  profit 
on  sugar  manufactured  as  the  result  of  that  increase,  and  not  out    of  the 
pockets  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  who  are   already  paying  a  very  high 
price.,  as  Mr.  Innes  has  pointed  out   for  what  is  a  necessity  of  life. 
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Mr.  HARCHAXDRAI  VISHINDAS  :  I  made  a  -ingestion,  Sir,  to 
cut  short  the  debate.  Mr  friend,  Munshi  Mahadeo  Prasad,  has  already 
been  told  that   he  will  not  receive  the  support  of  the  House,  and  1  would 

therefore  ask  him  to  withdraw  his  motion  at  once. 

(Several  Honourable  Members  at  this  stage  asked  the  Honourable 

Member  to  withdraw  the  motion). 

Munshi  MAHADEO  PRASAD  :  One  minute.  Sir.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  hope  has  been  extended  to  the  House  that  action  will   be  taken 

on  the  Sugar  Commission's  report,  I  beg  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  motion  was,  by  leave  of  tin  Assembly,   withdrawn. 
MATCHES. 

Mr.  B.  VENKATAPATIRAJU  :  I  move  motion  No.  51 ,  Sir.  This  is 
regarding  matches  : 

'That    item  Is'c  44  be  omitted    altogetbfl     c»    in  tin     ulieniat:  -       .iule  I 

page  6.  ] 

'In  item  No.  44— Matches,  the  words  'containing  not  more  than  75  matches'  be 
omitted,  or  in  the  alternative,  the  ngurs'UO'  be  substituted  for  the  higun 

Mr.  C,  A.  INN#S  .  May  I  interprose  for moment  with  your  permiss 

ion,  Sir?  It  will  perhaps,  save  time  if  1  say  that  Government  are  prepared 
to  agree  at  once  to  the  limit  of  matches  per  box  being  fiv-1    it  ll>0. 

Mk.13.  YEXkATAIWTlkAJ1'  :  Then,  I  do  not  pr,ess  rnj  amendm.-ui , 
Sir,.* 

Buai  Man  Singh  :  We  haw  not   followed  the  Honourable    Member. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  Th<  Honouiabl*  Mcmberwill 
hear  in  a  moment 

The  question  1  have  to  put  is  ; 

'That  in  item  4-1  for  the  figure:  '76'  whcrevci  the)  occur,  the  figures  'loo'  be 
substituted. 


»Vide  Not*    n  i  sg<     I    I 
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The  question,  is,  that  that  amendment  be  made. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

DUTIES. 

Mr.  R.  A.  SPENCE  :  All  previous  proposals  made  in  this  Assembly 
for  increasing  the  revenue  of  this  country  have  been  defeated,  and  I 
wonder  if  my  amendment  No.  64,  namely : 

That  for  the  heading  'articles  which    are   liable    to  duty    at     11     per    cent,     ad 
valorem'  the  following  heading  be  substituted: 

'Articles  which     are    liable  to    duty    at    \2\    \  er    cent,    ad  valorem  : 

will  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Judging  from  the  temper  ol  the  House,  I  do  not.  wish  to  detain  the 
House  by  a  long  speech  in  support  of  this  amendment.  In  asking  for  the 
support  of  the  House  and  of  the  Government,  I  base  my  claim  on  similar 
lines  to  those  made  by  defendants  in  libel  case,  where  I  understand  the 
line  of  defence  takes  the'following  form  ;  first,  there  was  no  libel,  secondly, 
if  there  were  a  libel,  the  defendant  did  not  utter  it,  and  thirdly,  if  the 
defendant  did  utter  the  libel,  it  is  justifiable.  Similarly  I  ask  for  a  general 
customs  tariff  of  12 1  per  cent.,  because,  firstly,  if  the  Honourable  Finance 
Member's  anticipation  of  imports  during  the  coining  year  be  correct,  the 
increase  would  give  us  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  \\  crores,  and  we 
know  that  further  increases  in  revenue  are  greatly  needed.  Secondly, 
if  our  imports  fall  off  from  the  figure  estimated  by  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber, the  increase  proposed  may  make  up  for  the  deficit  which  would 
otherwise  occur.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  if  the  increase  in  customs  check 
imports  considerably,  that  is  what  we  want.  It  would  restore  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  the  rise  in  exchange  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  country 
and,  I  venture  to  submit,  to  the  Finance  Member  in  particular. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  HATLEY  :  I  propose  to  ask  you  to 
allow  us  to  postpone  this  amendment  until  we  see  the  result  of  our  labours 
on  the  rest  of  the  motions  before  the  House.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
say  exactly  where  we  stand  as  the  result  of  what  we  have  done  to-day. 
This  applies  to  both  Nos.  64  and  65,  though  I  may  explain  now  to  the 
House  that  it  would  be  far  more  convenient  to  us,  if  we  had  to  take  an 
increase  over  11'  pel  cunt.,  to  take  \2\  pel  cent,  instead  of  12. 
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POSTPONEMENT. 

The   motion  ; 

'That  the  amendment  (No.  64)  proposed  be  postp<  ,. 

was  adopted. 

The  motion  : 

'  That  the  amendmentt  (No   65)  proposer]  ho  postponed  " 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  M.  K.  REDDIYAR  :  My  am  sndmenl  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

Honourable  Mr.  Spence,  Sir  (No.  76). J 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Does  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber wish  to  postpone  it  ? 

Mr.  M.  K.  REDDIYAR  :  Yi  s,  Sir. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  amendmenl  is  : 

•That  from  part  IV  onvt  item  No.  97  altogether  and  insert  it  in  a    separate 
part  headed  'Articles  which  are  liable  to  duty  at  12  £  por  cent,     ad  valorem'  and 
re-number  the  other  items  and  parts  accordingly.' 
The  question  is  : 

'That  the  consideration  of  this  amendment  be  postponed.' 
The  motion  was  adopted.  *  *  * 

ARTICLES  LIABLE  TO  AD  V  [LORF.M  DUTY. 

Mr.  R.  A.  SPENCE  :  Sir,  I  think  that  the  few  words  which  1  said 
to  the  House  might  still  be  in  their  memory  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  m<>  to  go  over  the  matter  again  and  I,  therefore,  merely 
formally  move  : 


f  -No.  65.  That  in  the  heading  to  put  IV  of  the  said  Schedule  for  the 
figures  and  words  '  11  percent.'  the  figures  and  words'  12  per  rent.'  be  sub- 
stituted. 

I  "  From  part   IV  omit  item  No    97  altogethei  and  insert   11     in 
part  headed  'Article,  which  are  liable  to  dut.  cent     >i    vmlqnm'    and 

re-number  the  other  items  and  parts  accordin. 
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'That  in  Schedule  I  for  heading  '  Articles  which  are  liable  to  duty  at  1 1 
per  cent,  ad  valorem'  the  following  heading  be  substituted  '  Articles  which  are 
liable  to  duty  at  12£  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  HAILEY  :  Sir,  the  House  will  very 
well  understand  the  struggle  within  my  breast.  I  believe  that  the  House 
would  give  me  that  12  J- per  cent,  if  I  asked  for  it  now  and  I  believe  that,  if 
I  got  it,  my  position  would  be  much  securer  ;  I  might  look  those  compli- 
cated and  sometimes  embarrassing  statements  regarding  our  balances 
which  come  to  me  once  a  week,  I  might  look  them  in  the  face  with  a  great 
deal  more  confidence.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 

I  believe  that  the  taxation  which  the  House  has  already  passed  will  give 
us  what  we  asked  for  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  I  am  therefore  not  justified 
in  asking  for  this  addition  to  our  resources. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  the  question  is  : 

'  That  in  Schedule  1  for  the  heading  '  Articles  which  are  liable    to    duty    at 

II  per  cent,  ad  valorem  the  following  heading  be  substituted. 

'  Articles   which  are  liable  to  duty  at  12Jper  cent,  ad  valorem 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE  :  Sir,  I  vva.-,  under  the  impression  that  this  was- 
going  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  but  now  I  understand  that  the  Honourable 
Member  who  proposed  this  is  willing  to  withdraw — (Cries  of  '  No,'  he 
is  not—')  Well,  his  friends  will  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  I  do  appeal  to 
this  House,  a  House  which  has  this  morning  rejected  a  tax  on  a  luxury  or 
a  quasi-luxmy*  that  would  have  brought  in  a  crore  of  rupees,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member,  it  should  not 
impose  extra  and  unnecessary  taxation  in  a  Schedule  which  covers  a 
large  number  of  articles  in  daily  use  and  in  fact  of  universal  necessity. 

|Mr.  N.  M.  SAMARTH  :  Sir,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
estimates  which  we  have  had  from  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member 
as  to  the  revenue  will  be  realized.  He  has  taken  one  shilling  and  eight 
pence  as  his  average  of  exchange.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  he  wilj 
be  able  to  realize  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  average.  If  he  is  not  able 
to  realize  that,  the  revenue  will  fall  short  of  his  expectations,  and  it  is  on 
that  ground  that  I  strongly  support  this  motion  to  raise  the  duty   from 


*  Silver. 

tNoTE. — It    appeared  the    question  was  being  put  to  the  vote  without   fur 
ther  discussion.     Hence  my  hasty  intervention.     E.  L.  P. 
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11  to  12|  per  cent.  People  may  sometimes  think  that,  where  thr  Hon- 
ourable the  Finance  Member  is  not  willing  to  raise  it,  it  is  none  vf  our 
business  to  ask  him  to  do  so.  Why  should  we  raise  it?  I  beg  of  you  to 
take  it  from  me  that  it  is  not  my  desire  to  make  the  country  pay  more 
than  what  the  Finance  Member  would  have  to  ask  it  to  pay  in  the  larger 
interests  of  the  Country.  But  you  must  also  remember  thai 
was  made  to  what  is  called  the  Lancashire  agitation  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  is  fighting  shy  of  an 
agitation  of  that  character  being  set  up  in  England.  Whether  he  is  01 
is  not, 'I  should  strongly  advise  this  House,  to  come  to  hi>  rescue  in  spite 
of  himself  and  raise  the  duty  from  11  to  12i  per  cent,  in  order  that  his 
estimate  of  one  shilling  and  eight  pence,  which  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  going 
to  be  realized,  may  not  land  us  in  another  difficulty. 

LAL\  GIRDHARILAL  AGARWALA  :  Sir,  one  additional  reason 
why  1  want  to  press  that  the  duty  of  12.1  percent,  may  be  accepted  is  kkal 

I  have  had  an  informal  conversation  with  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  they  think  that  some  of  the  rate-,  for  example  on 
letter  postage,  should  be  reduced.  And  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member,  when  the  Bill  goes  to  the  other 
House,  to  have  a  little  more  in  his  pocket. 


1  therefore  submit,  Sir,  that  this  Honourable  House  should  accept 
the  proposal  and  leave  some  room  for  reduction  in  other  items. 

Mr.  J.  f  HAUDHURI  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  oppose  this  motion.  I  have 
already  said  that  piece-goods  manufactured  in  this  country  go  up  in  price 
according  to  rises  in  the  price  of  imported  goods.  1  do  not  desire  that 
piece-goods  should  further  go  up  in  price.  Some  people  have  said  that 
fixing  this  duty  at  \2\  per  cent,  will  make  calculation  easy,  because  that 
will  work  out  to  two  annas  in  the  rupee.  But  knowing  the  practice  of 
shop  keepers  we  know  that  if  we  raise  the  duty  to  1 1  per  cent.,  they  will 
realize  from  their  customers  12$  per  cent.  But  if  we  fix  the  duty  at 
\2\  per  cent,  they  will  very  likely,  instead  of  putting  an  additional  two 
annas  on  the  rupee,  put  up  the  prices  by  three  annas.  So  I  think  this 
fixing  of  the  duty  at  11  per  cent,  will  put  a  check  on  the  ordinary  traders 
in  raising  the  value  of  the  goods  by  more  than  two  annas  in  the  rupee 
As  it  is,  we  know  by  going  round  the  market  for  buying  things  that  these 
petty  shop-keepers  have  put  up  their  prices  all  round.    A  friend  of  mine, 
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a  member  of  this  House,  went  to  buy  biscuits  and  was  told  by  a  shop- 
keeper only  yesterday — '  Don't  you  know,  the  Sirkar  has  imposed  50 
per  cent,  duty  on  this  thing,  so  I  want  50  per  cent,  more.'  So  if  the  duty 
is  fixed  at  12£  per  cent,  unscrupulous  traders  will  take  great  advantage 
of  it,  whereas  the  fixing  of  it  at  11  per  cent,  will  put  a  check  on  the  further 
raising  of  prices,  either  by  the  Mills  or  by  the  traders,  and  for  that  reason 
I  oppose  this  motion. 

Sir  P.  S.  SIVASWAMY  AIYER  :  Sir,  with  all  respect  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  moved  this  Resolution  and  spoken  in  support  of  it,  I 
must  confess  that  it  sounds  to  me  very  strange  and  incomprehensible. 
The  Honourable  the  Finance  Minister  told  us  that  he  would  be  quite 
satisfied  with  the  rate  of  11  per  cent,  which  he  had  proposed  and  that  it 
would  bring  him  in  all  the  revenue  that  he  wants  for  the  requirements  of 
the  year.  Now  we  propose  to  offer  him  an  extra  \\  per  cent,  and  thereby 
increase  the  burden  on  the  consumer  and  put  more  money  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  Government  to  pursue  a  policy  of  extravagance,  or  if  you  would 
like  so  to  call  it,  profligacy,  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  Government 
servants,  increasing  the  staff  and  committing  all  those  atrocities  with 
which  we  generally  credit  them.  Well,  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like 
cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Samarth 
is  this :  The  merchants  of  Manchester  wish  to  interfere  with  our  right 
to  levy  our  own  import  duties,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  emphatic 
assertion  of  our  right  we  should  tell  them  that  we  are  going  to  raise  it  to 
\2\  per  cent 

Mr.  N.  M.  SAMARTH  :  I  rise,  Sir,  to  offer  a  personal  explanation. 
This  is  not  what  I  said.     I  said,  I  wanted  to 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  Order,  order. 

Sir  P.  S.  SIVASWAMY  AIYER  :  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  raising  the  rate  of  tariff.  I  am  sure  that  if 
necessary  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Minister  will  get  up  now  and  assure 
us  that  at  the  back  of  his  willingness  to  be  content  with  11  per  cent- 
there  is  really  no  feeling  of  tenderness  for  Manchester,  and  no  feeling  of 
unwillingness  to  fight  Manchester  upon  this  point.  I  believe  it  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  perfectly  justifiable  and  proper  desire  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  tax-payer,  and,  therefore,  I  think 
it  is  our  duty  to  support  the  Finance  Minister's  proposals  and  be  content 
with    the  burdens  which  have  been  already  laid  and  not  be  a  party  to 
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any  increase  of  the  burdens.  If  perchance  the  revenue  that  is  antici- 
pated from  these  sources  is  not  equal  to  expectations,  Government  will, 
of  course,  come  to  us  again  with  fresh  measures  ;  but  that  is  a  thing  which 
we  need  not  anticipate  now.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  you  go  to  the 
country  no  one  in  your  constituencies  will  thank  you  for  this  addition  to 
the  burden  by  1£  per  cent.     I  would  strongly  oppose  this  Resolution. 


CHAUDHURI  SHAHAB-UD-DIN  :  Sir,  I  had  no  mind  to  speak  on 
this  motion,  but  as  I  find  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words.  I  strongly  support  the  duty  of  12 J 
per  cent.  It  was  in  this  very  Chamber,  in  this  very  House,  that  the 
other  day  we  expressed  to  the  Finance  Member  our  desire  to  find  money 
for  building  soon  the  new  capital  of  India.  It  was  in  this  very  House 
that  we  discussed  the  necessity  of  developing  Indian  industries.  It  was 
on  this  ground  that  one  of  the  Honourable  Members  of  this  House  pro- 
posed an  hour  ago  that  the  customs  duty  on  sugar  should  be  raised  from 
15  to  25  per  cent.  It  is  yet  under  consideration  whether  the  Postal  rates 
which  were  passed  yesterday  should,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  President,  be  reconsidered.  In  view  of  all  these  considerations, 
I  very  strongly  support  the  duty  of  12|  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  that 
Government,  if  they  get  a  little  surplus  revenue,  will  become  extravagant. 
I  think  we  can  rely  upon  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  our  Finance 
Member.  With  these  words,  Sir,  I  support  very  emphatically  the  pro- 
posal to  charge  12£  per  cent. 

Dr.  NAND  LAL  :  Sir,  I  confess,  my  experience,  as  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  has  never  brought  this  sort  of  case  before  my  eyes  :  the 
plaintiff  demands  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  the  defendant  says  : 
'  I  am  prepared  to  give  more.'  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  this  type. 
Here  the  Government  put  forward  certain  demands,  based  on  certain 
rates,  and  this  Honourable  Assembly  is  going  to  suggest  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Finance  Member  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  more.  I  ask  the 
members  of  this  Honourable  Assembly,  what  answer  will  you  give  to  your 
constituents  if  a  question  is  put  to  you.  What  answer  have  you  got  ? 
They  will  say  'you  have  been  putting  burdens,  yourself,  upon  our  heads  ; 
you  have  been  giving  money  extravagantly  ;  Government  did  not  want 
so  much,  you  yourself  induced  Government  to  charge  us  so  much.'  On 
this  ground  I  oppose  the  motion,  which,  I  think,  has  been  wrongly  moved 
before  thib  House. 


;!89  A  LABOUR  MEMBER  THINKS  MANU- 

FACTURERS  OVER-REPRESENTED. 
Mr.  N.  M.  JOSHI  :  I  rise,  Sir,  to  oppose  the  motion  for  raising  the 
import  duties.     It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  Assembly  the  manufacturers 
and  the  industrialists  arc   represented   in   a   larger  measure    than  they 
ought  to  be. 

Sir,  every  one  knows  that  the  import  duties  will  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumers whose  number  is  alter  all  much  larger  than  of  those  who  will 
benefit  by  the  Industries.  Therefore,  this  Assembly  which  claims  to  re- 
present the  larger  number  of  the  people  of  this  country  should  not  sup- 
port the  motion  that  has  been  put  forward.  We  do  not  want  more  money, 
the  Government  does  not  want  more  money,  so  why  should  we  add  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  spend 
more  money  when  it  is  not  necessary  at  the  cost  ot  the  people  of  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  JAMNADAS  DWAKKADAS  :  Sir,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  motion  which  has  been  proposed  by  my  Honourable  friend 
Mr.  Spence.  I  cannot  understand,  Sir,  the  objections, — I  may  say  with 
great  respect, — raised  by  my  Honourable  friend  Sir  Siwaswamy  Aiyer 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  motion.  Sir,  when  the  Honourable  the 
Finance  Member  proposed  that  a  duty  of  11  per  cent,  be  imposed  on  all 
mported  articles  it  was  contended  that,  after  all,  the  masses,  the  poorer 
classes,  will  not  have  to  bear  the  burden,  because  the  articles  that  are 
imported  are  not  largely  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes.  Now  when  the 
question  comes  of  raising  a  per  cent,  and  a  half  more,  the  argument  is 
adduced  by  the  representative  of  labour  in  this  Assembly  that  the  poorer 
classes  will  be  affected 

Mr.  N.  M.  JOSHI  :  I  did  not  say  poorer  classes  at  all.  I  said  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  JAMNADAS  DWARKADAS  :  Well,  Sir,  if  that  class  of  con- 
sumer is  going  to  be  affected  which  surely  does  not  mind  paying  1*  per 
cent,  more,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  paying  1£  per  cent, 
more  is  going  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  industries  of  this  country,  then 
I   say  this  Assembly  is  justified  in  raising  If  per  cent.  more. 

But,  Sir,  the  other  objection  that  was  raised  by  the  Honouiable 
Sir  Sivaswamy  Aiyer  and  my  Honourable  friend  Mr.  Joshi  was,  why  we 
should  give  more  money  to  Government  than  it  wants.  I  want  to  em- 
phasise the  cogent  argument  advanced  by  my  Honourable  friend    Mr, 
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HOME  CHARGES! 
Samarth.  The  item  of  exchange  is  not  a  certainty,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  very  awkward  position  unless  we  have 
made  provision  by  raising  1 1  per  cent.  But,  Sir,  I  appeal  to  this  .Assembly 
OB  a  ground  which,  I  am  sure,  will  carry  weight  with  them.  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  one  member  in  this  Assembly  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
growth  of  swadeshism  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  one 
member  who  would  not ,  if  he  could  manage  it,  use  swadeshi  articles  so  as 
to  encourage  all  the  Indian  industries  in  this  country.  Well,  it  the  pro- 
fession is  not  merely  in  words  but  it  is  ;ilso  in  practice,  then.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  on  every  member  o!  this  Assembly  if  he  is  a  real  swadeshi 
to  raise  1  h  per  cent,  more  and  not  reject  this  motion. 

Mr.  J.  P.  COTELINGAM  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  support  the  amendment, 
although  there  are  a  few  cries  here  and  there  in  the  Assembly  against  it. 
[he  arguments  advanced  by  my  Honourable  friend  Mr.  Samarth  appeal 
to  me  as  sound  as  they  are  b;ised  not  for  spiting  Lancashire  as  alleged,  but 
on  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  average  of  Is.  8d.  being  realized  by  the 
Honourable  the  Finance  Member.  Well,  if  the  Honourable  the  Finance 
Member  assures  this  House  that  the  average  will  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year 

The  Honourable  Mk.  W.  M.  HA1LLY  ■.  No. 

Mk.  J.  P.  COTELINGAM  :  The  Honourable  the  Finance  Member 
says  he  cannot  give  us  an  assurance  to  this  effect.  Therefore,  Sir,  I 
should  like  to  see  that  some  provision  is  made  to  meet  unforeseen  con. 

t  urgencies. 

Sir,  in  the  few  remarks  that  1  made  <»n  th<  Budget  Spot  oh,  I  appealed 
to  the  Honourable  the  Finance   Member  to  take  into  consideration  the 

demand  made  by  the  country  that  some  relief  should  be  given  to  the 
holders  of  3|  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  securities.  1  also  asked  that  the 
]x>stal  rates  be  not  oppressively  increased  with  a  view  to  meet  those  de- 
mands, 1  then  said  that  the  import  duties  may  !*■  raised  to  12|  per  cent. 
s,.  that  the  necessary  funds  may  be  found.  1  therefore  .support  the  amend- 
ment . 

Dr.  H.  S.  GOUK  :  Sir,  I  should  not  have  thought  that  this  House, 
which  had  treated  this  Budget  with  such  severe  parsimony  m  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  discussion,  would  exhibit  a  sudden  outburst  of  magnanimity 
by  raising  the  customs  duties  from  11  t..  12J  per  cent,  and  presenting  a 
farewell  gift  of  Ks.  1£  crores  to  the  Honourable  Finance  Member,  about 
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whom  many  words,  quotable  and  otherwise,  have  been  printed  and  spoken 
in  connection  with  this  Budget.  Now,  the  more  I  see  this  great  diver- 
gence in  the  views  of  the  Honourable  Member  between  the  outset  and 
now,  the  more  suspicious  I  become  as  to  what  could  have  been  the  object 
in  suddenly  presenting  the  Honourable  Finance  Member  with  money 
which  evidently  he  does  not  want.  He  says  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  money  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  too  ;  but  that  is  not  the  qustion  : 
the  question  is,  has  he  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  this  general  taxation 
which  will  increase  the  price  of  all  things  in  this  country  by  at  least  1-J 
per  cent  ?  A  great  many  of  my  friends  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  this  rise  from  1 1  to  12£  per  cent,  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  crea- 
ting a  protective  wall  against  outside  imports.  Now,  Sir,  so  far  as  we, 
the  general  public  are  concerned,  we  are  not  interested  in  the  manufactu- 
rers of  textile  goods,  we  are  not  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  middle 
men  ;  we  represent  the  general  public  at  large,  and  our  sole  object  at  this 
present  moment  is  to  see  whether  this  increase  of  customs  duties  from 
1 1  to  12|  per  cent,  is  in  the  interests  of  that  public. 

Now,  T  submit,  Sir,  unless  I  am  assured  that  the  revision  that  this 
Assembly  has  made  in  the  Budget  involves  a  loss  of  Rs.  H  crores  which 
has  to  be  made  good,  I  am  not  convinced  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been 
made  out.  for  raising  the  customs  duties  from  11  to  \2\  per  cent.  1  have 
still  to  hear  from  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  that  this  is  the 
result  of  our  general  discussion  of  the  Finance  Bill,  and  I  submit,  Sir, 
that  so  long  as  we  are  not  assured  that  this  money  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  tiding  over  this  year  of  scarcity  and  famine,  I  should  be  most 
reluctant  to  vote  one  single  pice  more  than  the  Honourable  the  Finance 
Member  demands  and  needs.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Cotelingam  con- 
jured before  himself  the  possibility  of  the  exchange  not  being  at  Is  Sd. 
which  figures  in  the  Budget.  I  am  no  prophet  in  exchange  matters,no 
more  than  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member,  and  I  do  not  ascribe  to 
Mr.  Cotelingam  any  greater  infallibility  in  that  respect. 

It  has  been  said  ai  nauseam  that  the  Budget  is  a  gamble  in  rain.  It 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  the  Budget  is  a  gamble  both  in  rain 
and  in  exchange.  I  therefore  submit  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
as  to  what  course  the  exchange  is  likely  to  take  any  more  than  we  know 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  monsoon  in  the  ensuing  season  ;  and  unless 
I  am  sure  of  both,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  predict  whether  this  Budget 
will  be  a  budget  of  a  surplus  or  of  appalling  deficit.  We  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  our  expenditure  will  be  heavier  than  what  has  been  bud- 
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getted  for.  Let  us  not  present  in  advance  a  pessimistic  picture  to  our 
selves  and  mistake  our  real  intention  of  enhancing  the  customs  duties 
while  we  are  about  them,  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  the  textile  fabrics. 
Sir,  I  feel  with  the  opening  statement  of  the  Honourable  the  Finance 
Member  that  the  customs  duty  must  be  regarded  as  primarily  made  in 
the  Budget  solelv  as  a  fiscal  measure  intended  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  revenue.  I  submit  that  on  no  account  should  it  be  permitted  to  be 
distorted  from  its  normal  purpose  by  converting  it  into  a  protection 
tariff.  This  suggestion — the  enhancement  of  the  customs  duty  from  11 
per  cent,  to  \2\  per  cent. --has  manifested  a  clear  desire  that  their  inten- 
tion is  to  create  a  protection  for  the  whole  <»f  the  textile  industries  to  the 
detriment  of  imports  that  come  from  another  border  <>f  the  British  Kmpire. 
I  feel,  Sir,  that  as  a  member  of  the  British  Kmpire,  I  have  also  a  duty 
towards  that  Empire,  therefore,  I  say  that  while  our  duty  is  primarily 
to  this  country,  we  must  not  overtax  the  people  on  a  mere  possibility 
for  the  sake  of  meeting  a  contingency  which  may  never  arise.  It  is  one 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  which  we  learnt  in  our  earlier  days 
that  taxation  must  be  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  State. 
Here  we  have  provided  the  Honourable  the  Finance.  Member  with  the 
sinews  of  war  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  ensuing  financial  year,  and 
I  submit  no  case  whatever  has  been  made  out  for  raising  this  revenue— 
as  some  Honourable  Members  have  -aid  -to  meet  a  possible  contingency. 

If  such  a  contingency  arises,  I  say  there  will  be  time  then  for  thi- 
Assembly  to  act,  but  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  antiepate  that  time 
and  I  therefore  submit  that  this  Assembly  should  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Spence  on  the  short  ground  that  no  case  has  been 
made  out  for  enhancing  the  customs  duty  from  11  to  L2J  percent. 

Mr.  Harciiandrai  Vishindas  :  Sir,  may  I  propose  thai  the  Honour- 
able the  Finance  Member  do  now  reply  to  the  question  raised  relating 
to  exchange  and  then  the  debate  be  closed  ? 

The  Honourable  Mr.  \V.  M  HAILEY  Sir,  the  duty  oi  the  Fi- 
nance Member  is  to  prepare  the  best  estimates  he  ran  and  then  to  put 
before  his  Legislature  the  easiest  and  the  fairest  and  the  most  equitable 
way  possible  of  getting  the  necessary  money,  If.  in  the  course  of  dealing 
with  his  proposals  for  expenbiture,  the  Legislature  makes  ..n\  changes 
in  them  which  decrease  the  amount  of  the  assumed  expenditure,  it  is 
his  duty  to  indicate  to  the  Legislature  the  consequences  that  will  !»<• 
involved  in  regard  to  any  proposal  tor  taxation  before  the  House.  That, 
Sir,  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  do.     1  put  forward  the  best  estimates  1 
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could  frame,  and  nothing  has  occurred  since,  save  of  course  in  so  far  as 
the  House  has  varied  our  demands  for  grants  which  justifies  me  in  saying 
to  the  Legislatures  that  these  estimates  must  be  modified.  Take  the 
item  of  expenditure  first.  I  am  bound  by  the  votes  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Some  Honourable  Members  have  suggested  that  if  we  had  larger 
resources  at  our  disposal,  expenditure  might  be  incurred  under  certain 
heads  ;  but  we,  as  a  Government,  are  bound  by  the  votes  which  have  been 
given  to  us,  and,  even  if  we  found  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  most 
enormous  windfall,  we  would  not  spend  more  money  on  these  objects 
than  the  House  has  seen  fit  to  vote.  There  is  one  item  of  expenditure, 
however,  which  I  admit  is  uncertain,  the  item  to  which  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Samarth  has  referred,  namely  the  expenditure  which  will  be  incurred 
on  account  of  any  loss  in  exchange.  That,  Sir,  was  a  doubtful  item  when 
1  put  it  forward  :  I  put  it  forward  as  a  doubtful  one  and  it  remains  a 
doubtful  one.  Exactly  the  same  arguments  apply  now  as  applied  then  ; 
I  do  not  now  feel  justified  in  asking  the  House  to  make  a  larger 
provision  for  loss  in  exchange,  simply  because  the  facts  were  so  uncer- 
tain. I  admit — to  come  to  the  other  side  of  the  account — the  revenue 
side — I  admit  that  I  have  had  sometimes  misgivings  whether  we  have  not 
pitched  our  estimates  of  revenue  receipts  too  high.  Many  Honourable 
Members  here,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  trade  and  with  far 
better  capacity  than  I  can  ever  possess  for  estimating  its  possible  course 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  have  hinted  the  same  that  we  have  been 
unduly  optimistic.  If  our  estimates  of  receipts  are  not  achieved,  there 
will  of  course  be  a  deficit.  But  there  again,  Sir,  the  factors  are  indeter- 
minate ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  going  beyond  my  proper  functions 
if  I  were  to  say  to  this  House  that  I  have  put  forward  estimates  which 
are  so  uncertain  that  I  must  ask  them  to  make  a  large  extra  provision 
to  guard  against  any  exigent  happenings  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Well,  Sir,  I  have  tried  to  give  briefly  what  are  the  functions  of  the  Finance 
Member  and  how  I  have  tried  to  perforin  them.  But  I  may  say  there  is  one 
thing  always  present  in  the  mind  not  only  of  every  Finance  Member  but, 
I  think,  of  every  Member  of  Government.  Whatever  the  uncertainties 
before  one  may  be  in  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  unpleasant  it  may 
eventually  be  to  have  to  face  a  deficit,  yet  there  is  always  one  sound 
principle.  Taxation  is  always  to  be  deplored.  And  every  Member  of 
any  responsible  Government  always  try  to  keep  taxation  down  as  low  as 
possible.  It  is  because  I  have  tried  to  do  thai  I  may  possibly  have  put 
myself  in  a  position  of  some  slight  risk — perhaps  even,  as  some  Members 
might  here  think,  of  considerable  risk — of  having  to  face  a  deficit.  But, 
Sir,  I  would  rather  have  to  take  risk  of  that  nature  than  I  would  involve 
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myself  in  the  cer,tain1  v  of    n ■;  ion  than  1 

thought  was  irameaiati  ' 

Mr.  HARfHAXDRAl  Y1SII!X1>\-:  Sir,  !  mov(   thai  thequ< 
be  now  put. 

Mr.  AMJAD  AI.I  :  Sir,  I  Ijeg  permission  to  >ay  something.    Sij 
have  been  attending  this   Budgef  ion,  nothing   has   appeared  so 

shocking  to  me  or  so  ridiculous  to  m<  as  I  his  amendment  and  the  speeches 
in  support  of  that  amendment.  Sit,  since  the  Budget  is  being  dial  ussed 
here,  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Me'mbei  Kas  beeri  Lnd  died 

down  that  he  lias  been  taxing  the  peopje  Right  and  left  and  that  tin-  poor 
people  will  die  of  these  heavy  taxi  s.     Now  thai  it  is  aboul  to  be  cl 
I  find  a  sudden  outburst,  of  charitable  feeling  on  the  part  of  certain  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  towards  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member.     Sir. 
I  fail  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  this  amendmenl  and  the  speeches  in 
support  thereof,     t should*  only  style  thai  amendment  and  the  speeches 
in  support  thereof  as  altogether  ridiculous,  and  i  •  a  measure  adopted  to  So 
a  good  deal  of  injustice  to  the  pdOr  people  whom  we  represent.     Sir,  it 
is  certainly  our  duty  to  represent  our  people  and  also  to  be  of  gnat  help  to 
the  Government  in  the  matter  of  revenue.     No  doubt  about  that.     But 
at    the    same     time     we     should      bear    in     mind     that    we    should 
do    things    either    for    the    people    or     for     the     Government    fairly 
and  squarely.    What  strikes  me  most  in  this  amendmenl ,  Sir,  if  T  mistake 
not, is  this, that  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  would  be  exceedingly 
pleased  to  hear  the  speeches  of  the  Honourable  Mover;  and  his  supporters, 
that  they  are  going  to  give  him  some  more  money  whiqh  he  does  not 
want.     He  will  be  wry  much  pleased  and  say  :  '  Oh  !  these  Members  are 
coming  with  money  to  help  me.     But  they  should  boar  in  mind   that  he 
represents  the  Government  and  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  see  that  no  shir 
is  cast  on   the  administration  of  Government.     Il<    knows  H   fully  well 
that  any  amount  of  flattery,  any  amount    »f  cajolery  on  th<   part  ot  any 
particular  member  will  not  help  him  an  inch.     On  the  contrary,  Sir,  it 
will  cast  a  slur  oh  the  administration  .uv]  will  give  the  people  outside 
and  the  newspapers  full  opportunity  to    xiticise    the  Government',  to 
criticise  the  Finance  Member1,  and  also  criticise  th<  Member  of  this  House 
as    mercilessly   as    they    nave   been   doin^      since    the    dfeation  of    this 
Assembly.     I  therefore  beg  to  submit  to  this  Huns,  that    w<    should  not 
lend  any  support  to  this  llatteiy.     On  the   contrary,  we   sty  aid  set   our 
face  against  this  sort  of  flatti  i 
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THE    VOTING. 


At  this  stage  several  Honourable  Members  rose  and  moved  that  the 
question  be  now  put. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The   question  is  that  the 
question  be  now  put. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  I  have  to  put 
now  is,  that  the  following  amendment  be  made  : 

'That  in  Schedule  I  for  the  heading  '  Articles  which  are  liable  to    duty    at 
11  per  cent,  ad  valorem,'  the  following  heading  be  substituted  : 

•  Articles  which  are  liable  to  duty  at  12|  per  cent,   ad  valorem.' 
The  Assembly  divided  as  follows  : 
AYES— 21. 


Afsar-ul-Mulk  Akram. 
Barodawalla,  Mr.  S.  K. 
Bhargava,  Mr.  J. 
Cotelingam,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dwarkadas,  Mr.  J. 
Ghulam  Sarwar  Khan,  Mr.  Chau- 

dhuri 
Ginwalla,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Girdhardas,  Mr.  N. 
Hajeebhoy,  Mr.  Mahomed. 
Ibrahim  Ali  Kha :i,  Nawab  Mu- 


hammad. 


Jejeebhoy,  Sir  Jamsetjee. 
Keith,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Man  Singh  Bhai. 
Muhammad  Ismail,  Mr.  S. 
Rajan  Baksh  Shah.Makhdum  Syed 
Ramji,  Mr.  Manmohandas. 
Reddiyar,  Mr.  M.  K. 
Samarath,  Mr.  N.  M. 

Shahab-ud-Din,  Mr.  Chaudhuri. 
Spence,  Mr.  R.  A. 

Subzposh,  Mr.  S.  M.  Zahid  Ali. 


NOES— 56. 


Abdulla,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Abdul  Quadir,  Maulvi. 
Ahmed,  Mr.  Zahir-ud-din. 
Aiyer,  Mr.  A.  V.   V. 
Amjad  Ali,  Mr. 
Asjad-ul-lah,  Maulvi  Miyan 
Ayer,  Sir  Sivaswamy. 
Ayyar,  Mr.  T.  V.  Seshagiri. 


Bagde,  Mr.  K.  G. 
Bryant,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Carter,  Sir  Frank. 
Chaudhuri,  Mr.  J. 
Crookshank,  Sir  Sydney. 
Dalai,  Sadar  B.  A. 
Das,  Babu  Braja  Sundar. 
Fell,  Sir  Godfrey. 
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Gaj jan  Singh ,  Mr. 

Gidney,  Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  J. 

Gour    Dr.  H.  S. 

Gulab,  Singh  Sardar. 

Hailey,  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  W  M. 

Holland,  The  Hon*  >le  Sir  Thomas 

Hullah,  Mr.  J. 

Hutchinson,  M  H.  H. 

Ikramullah  Khan,  Mr.  Mirza. 

Muhammad. 

Innes,  Mr.  C.  A 

Iswar  Saran,  Mr. 

Jatkar,  Mr.  B.  H.  R. 

Joshi,  Mr.  N.  M. 

Kabraji,  Mr.  J.  K.  N. 

Latthe,  Mr.  A.  B. 

Mahmood  Schamnad,  Mr. 

Maw,  Mr.  W.  N. 

McCarthy,  Mr.  Frank. 

Mitter,  Mr.  D.  K. 


Misra,  Mr.  Pyari  Lai. 
Mudaliar,  Mr.  Sambanda. 
Mukherjee,  Babu  J.  N, 
Mukherjee,  Mr.  T. 
Nand  Lai,  Dr. 
Nag,  Mr.  Girish  Chandra. 
Neogy,  Babu  Khitish  Chandra. 
Norton,  Mr.  Eardley. 
O'Donnell,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Percival,  Mr.  P.  E. 
Pickford,  Mr    A.  D 
Price,  Mr.  E.  L. 

K  rig  ich iriar,  Mr.  Tiruvenkata. 
Rao,  Mr.  P.  V.  Srmivasi. 
Sirfaraz  H  sain  K'uin,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  H. 
Sircar,  Mr.  N 
Vie  ikatapa  iraju,  Mr.  B. 
Vishi  idis,  Mr    Harc'm  hai 
W.i-iorn,  ColoielW.  D. 
Wats  )-i     Sir    L  i  rie  Pirie. 


The  amendment  was  negative!. 

Mr  MANMOHANDAS  RAM  J I  :  Sir,  looking  to  the  tate  of  the  other 
pr  position  which  has  just  been  voted  on  by  the  Assembly,  I  am  willing 
to  withdraw  my  amendment.*  But  I  lave  one  statement  to  make.  I 
put  in  this  proposition  not  because  1  wish  t<>  raise  a  protective  wall 
against  foreign  imports,  hut,  as  I  had  given  two  notices  of  motions  to  do 
away  with  the  tax  on  matches  and  to  reduce  borne  other  taxation,  I 
therefore  gave  notice  of  this  amendment  in  order  to  meet  the  deficit. 

Ilit.  If.  K.  REDDIYAR  :   Sir,  I  beg  to  move  the  amendment  whid 
stands  in  my  name.     It  reads  d^  f<»ll<>\\>  : 


*  '  That  in  the  heading  tj  Part  IV  of  S  hedule  I  for  the  figures  and  vrards  '11     per 
cent.'  the  figures  and  words  '  12  per  cent,    bj  substituted.' 
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'That  in  Schedule  I,  from  part  IV  omit  item  No.  97  altogether  and  in" 
sert  it  in  a  separate  part  headed  *  Articles  which  are  liable  to  duty  at  12$  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  re-number  the  other  items  and  parts  accordingly. 


Sir,  I  sent  in  this  amendment  in  order  to  place  more  funds  in  the 
hands  of  Government  in  order  that  they  should  be  able  to  help  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  to  do  away  with  their  contributions  to  the  Central 
Government . 

I  move  the  amendment  which  stands  in  my  name. 

Mr.  E.  L.  PRICE  :  Is  this  in  order,  Sir  ? 

The  Honourable  the  PRESIDENT  :  I  think  it  is  in  order  because 
Mr.  Spence's  amendment  was  to  substitute  '  Articles  which  are  liable  to 
duty  at  12£  per  cent,  for  the  11  per  cent.,  heading.  The  present  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  heading  altogether.  As  the  lesser  was  covered  by  the 
greater,  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Spence  was  taken  first  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  excludes  the  amendment  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Reddiyar. 

Mr.  N.  M.  SAMARTH  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  support  this  amendment.  Apart 
from  the  reasons  which  I  gave  tor  the  necessity  of  increasng  the  revenue 
so  that  Government  may  not  be  embarrassed  by  their  calculations  of  one 
shilling  and  eight  pence  not  being  realized, — and  so  far  as  my  calcula- 
tions go,  I  am  afraid,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  realize1., — there  is  another 
strong  reason  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Mover  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  House  will  remember  that  on  a  previous  occasion  I  pleaded 
strongly  for  the  983  lakhs  contribution  which  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments have  to  make  to  the  Government  of  India  being  reduced  as  early 
as  possible,  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee. 
Unless  the  Government  of  India  are  placed  in  possession  of  sufficient  fund, 
and  not  perpetually  be  in  a  position  to  make  somehow  the  two  ends  meets 
there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  any  of  these  contributions  being  reduced  or 
done  away  with.  Bombay  is  a  great  sufferer  in  that  respect.  We  in  Bom- 
bay have  a  deficit  and  that  deficit  will  go  on  increasing  unless  the  heavy 
i  ontribution  w<   make  unoN  i  income-ta&  be  rein'oWd  or  decreased , 
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The  Hoxoukai',!  i.  the  PRESIDENT  order.     \V<     are  not 

discussing  the  'destination  of  the  money    but    the   Origin  from   which  it 
cdmes. 

Mr.  X.  M.  SAMARTH  :  My  point,  Sir,  is  that  I  justify  this  incii 
of  revenue  for  the  Government  of  In  ha,  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  may  thereby  be  enabi  d  to  give  the  much  needed  relief  to 
the  Provincial  Governments. 

Mr.  I  J.  VENKATAPATIRAJl  Sir,  I n^uM  hav<  been «lad; to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  bm  1  cannot  possibly  furnish  any  reasons  to  tax 
the  pefcple  to  t!p  < ■  xt<  nt  of  an  ad  Litional  sum  of  one  cror<  .  Who  is  after 
all  to  pay  that  amount  ?  If  I  could  think  that  the  Manchester  people  will 
pay  the  whole  amount,  I  should  vote  for  it.  But  after  all.  it  is  you  and 
you  alone  who  will  have  to  pay  the  whole  amount,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  go  to  the  country  as  messengers  of  evil,  saying  that 
we  have  increase  1  the  taxation  even  when  the  Government  do  not  want 
it.  Sir,  in  any  other  country  would  the  people's  representatives  evei 
i-.\.\f  to  off  r  more  Money  or  to  agree  to  the  imp  \iiti  (ri  i  »1  k  Hdrtiorial  taxa- 
tion which  the  Government  had  not  asked  for.  In  this  case  we  are  in  the 
unhappy  position  of  oftermg  chore  tli.m  we  ban  afford.  An  1  we  bave 
already  had  complaints  of  the  extravag&ic  •  of  Government  in  the  gdheral 
discussion  of  the  budget.  1  therefore  appeal  to  my  friends,  though  I  am 
just  as  anxious  as  they  are  to  help  the  Provincial  Governments  in  the 
matter  of  their  contributions,  I  appeal  to  them  not  to  let  our  people  be 
taxed  a  pie   more  than  is  absolut<  ly  necessary. 

Mr.  K.  G.  BAGDE  ;  Sir,  it  will  be  clear  from  the  contents  of  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  House  that  the  intention  of  the  Mover  is  to 
benefit  the  textile  industry  oi  this  country.  1  am  of  opinion  that  we 
shall  see  our  industries  prospering,  but  certainlj  not  prospering  at  the  cost 
of  the  community.    W<  rityofthe  industries  iri  other 

countries,  but  .it  whose  expense,  and  at  wl  have  they  prosper- 

ed ?  If  we  go  through  their  histrory  in  d<  tail  we  shall  find  that  they 
bring  money  from  other  countries.  We  an  told,  and  we  haw  been  ap- 
pealed to  again  and  again  in  the  name  of  swadeshi,  that  we  should  help 
our 'textile  industry.  Sir,  [  would  remind tin  H  certain  proceedings 

that  took  place  hen-  yesterday.  I  question  before  us  was  re- 
garding the  Hide  industry.  Is  not  the  Hide  industry  a  wadeshi  in- 
dustry ?  But  what  did  we  ense  of  t  as*  it. 
\V.  did  not  help  that  industry  bj  mands  made  by  the 
advocab  -  ol  thai  indu  .1 1  y. 
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But  there  is  another  reason,  also  why  we  should  not  now  support  the 
motion  before  us.  We  have  got  sufficient  money,  and  I  see  no  cause 
why  we  should  burden  the  tax-payer  more.  With  these  words  I  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  M.  K.  REDDIYAR  :  Sir,  1  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Khan  Bahadur  ZAHIR-UD-DIN  AHMED  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  oppose 
this  motion.  It  has  practically  come  to  this,  that  the  plaintiff  does 
not  press  his  claim,  but  the  witnesses  support  it.  Now,  I  think  if  this 
were  a  court  of  justice  the  suit  would  have  been  immediately  dismissed 
When  the  Government  does  not  need  it,  we  must  not  assume  a  superior 
position  and  tell  them  what  they  should  require,  especially  when  the 
country  is  suffering  so  much  from  famine,  and  other  sorts  of  diseases. 

The  amendment  was,  by  leave  of  the  Assembly,  withdrawn. 


The  Honourable  Mr.  W.  M.  HAILEY  :  I  beg  to  move,  that  the 
Bill,  as  amended,  be  now  passed. 


Mr.  EARDLEY  NORTON  :  This,  Sir,  is  our  first  Budget,  and  before 
we  part  with  it,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  questions  of  principle 
which  underlie  its  genesis  and  define  our  attitude  towards,and  our  rights 
in  connection  with,  it.  I  trust,  Sir,  now  that  the  child,  which  has  been 
born  amid  the  clash  and  turmoil  of  financial  quarrels,  and  which  we 
restore  to  the  arms  of  its  putative  parent,  will  in  course  of  time  grow  up  a 
strong,  handsome  and  useful  stripling.  We  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
we  possibly  could,  to  make  its  entry  into  this  world  as  little  uncomfort- 
able as  possible.  There  remain  after  its  christening  one  or  two  con- 
ciderations  not  unworthy  the  expenditure  of  two  or  three  minutes'" 
careful  attention. 


There  is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  more  quarters  than  one  of  this  House 
that  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member — with  regard  to  whom  I  desire 
to  say  nothing  unpleasantly  critical  at  this  stage,  either  with  regard  to  his 
Finance  Bill  or  to  his  Budget— there  is,  I  say,  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  he 
is  not  speaking  his  own  mind,  is  not  writing  with  his  own  hand,  is  the 
creature  of  impulses  outside  the  geographical  limitations  of  British  India. 
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Whether  that  is  really  so,  we  cannot  tell.  But  a  suspicion,  to  that 
effect  is  with  us  and  in  us.  A  suspii  ion,  which  while  it  releases-the  Hon- 
ourable the  Finance  Member  in  one  direction,  attaches  to  him  in  another 
direction  the  not  very  enviable  responsibility  of  trying  to  arrange  mosaics 
not  of  his  own  making  into  a  respectable  pattern  that  shall  please  our  eye. 

This  Assembly  has  already  shown  itself  and  shown  itself  justly— to 
be  sensitive  of  any  encroachment  upon  its  rights,  jealous  of  any  invasion 
of  its  financial  privileges.  I  ask  it  to-night  in  memory  and  expression  of 
that  sensitiveness  and  that  jealousy  to  hear  and  note  the  few  remarks  I 

have  to  offer. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  real  author  or  authors  of  the  policy  which  is 
responsible  both  for  the  Budget  and  the  Finance  Bill.  There  is  internal 
evidence,  during  the  discussion  within  the  four  corners  in  this  House,  that 
neither  measure  traces  descent  from  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  ; 
that  he  is  not  really  a  free  agent  with  reference  to  either  ;  not  with  regard 
to  the  important  question  of  the  sale  of  Reverse  Councils;  not  with  regard 
to  the  important  question  of  exchange  ;  not  with  regard  to  the  omission 
of  the  duty  upon  imported  silver  bullion;  these  are  clear  indications  that 
the  Honourable-Member  is  speaking  with  a  borrowed  voice  Whence  does 
it  come  from  and  to  whom  does  it  belong  ?  , 

If  we  are  right  in  our  suspicions  that  while  we  can  congratulate  the 
Finance  Member  on  the  stand  he  has  made  against  Lancashire,  we  cannot 
extend  the  congratulations  to  the  surrender  to  London — then  indeed,  I 
am  on  safe  ground  in  suggesting  to  this  House  that  we  are  permitting  alien 
influences  to  mould  (Mir  financial  policy,  and  that  unless  we  are  alert  and 
sensitive  and  jealous  we  shall  be  permitting  a  policy  to  prevail  which  will 
have  for  its  end  the  furtherance  of  interests  which  an-  not  India's  but 
the  interests  of  another  country.  Against  that  I  ask  this  House  to  arm 
itself,  ready  to  strike  in  self -defence  against  all  who  seek  to  exploit  the 
resources  of  this  land  for  the  augmentation  of  their  own  private  wealth- 
When  the  Honourable  the  Finance  .Member  was  asked  for  an  explanation 
with  regard  to  the  Reverse  Councils,  I  see  that  he  made  this  statement 
in  his  speech  at  page  77  of  the  Gazette  of  India  : 

'We  have  frequently  been  asked  to  explain  how  far  the  persistence  m  the 
selling  of  Reverse  Councils  on  the  system  first  adopted  was  due  to  our 
deliberate  choice  or    how  far    the  responsibility    lay    with  1  be  HdneauOu 
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Particular  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  1  he  failure  to  adopt  the  system  of  sale 
by  competitive  tender.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  Govern, 
ment  to  answer  these  inquiries. 

Why  not  ?  Did  they  not  know,  or,  knowing,  will  they  not  answer  ? 
I  cannot  entertain  for  one  moment  the  suggestion  that  the  Government 
have  not  got  the  answer.  The  only  possible  inference  is  that  they  have  it 
and  will  not  reveal  it.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Finance  Member  from  his  failure  to  produce  the.  legal  presumption 
most  hostile  to  himself.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  equal- 
ly clear  to  this  House,  that  the  reason  why  the  Finance  Member  was  un- 
able to  answer  that  particular  question  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  his 
Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Reverse  Councils  was  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  implicate  persons  who  are  not  here  and  who  do  not  desire  to  be  here. 

I  pass  over  the  policy  of  exchange.  That  also  has  been  debated 
and  condemned.  Then  I  come  to  a  question  of  importance,  so  far  as  this 
Member  is  concerned.  T  pass  to  the  matter  of  the  suggested  impost  upon 
silver  bullion.  I  am  not  here  to  reopen  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 
matter.  The  decision  has  been  taken  not  to  enforce  any  import  duty.  I 
only  refer  to  it  to  use  it  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  dangers  which  I  ask 
this  House  to  take  cognizance  if  it  intends  to  preserve  its  financial  privileges 
unimpaired  among  which  I  hope  it  will  include  the  right  \o  enforce  a  pol- 
icy which  puts  Indian  values  in  the  forefront  as  matters  of  greater  rela- 
tive importance  than  English  interests.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  bullion,  I  remember  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  telling  us  two 
or  three  days  ago,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier  than  that,  that  he  could  not 
define  his  attitude  upon  that  question  without  reference  to  the  bullion  mer- 
chants of  Bombay.  One  Member  here  to-night,  my  Honourable  friend 
Mr.  Price,  has  already  referred  to  the  fact,  and  fact  it  is,  that  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Finance  Member  was  not  so  tender  in  his  dealings  with  other 
interests  than  the  bullion  silver  interests — interests,  surely  as  important, 
for  instance,  the  food  and  the  clothing  of  the  poorer  peoples  in  India.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Honourable  the  Finance  Member  made  no  reference 
to  any  previous  conference,  before  imposing  taxation,  with  the  sugar 
dealers  or  the  piece-goods  merchants  or  the  importers  of  cigarettes  or  the 
importers  of  wines  and  spirits.  Why  then  does  he  show  a  difference  in 
his  treatment  between  commodities  such  as  these  and  the  question  of 
bullion  ?  Is  it  because  he  wishes  to  safeguard  interests  which  are  not  resi- 
dent in  India  but  at  home  ?  Is  it  that  he  is  swayed  by  loreign  impulses 
by  active  wirepullers  elsewhere  whom  in  a  measure  he  is  ashamed  to  avow  ? 
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Is  it  a  fact  that  the  real  reason  for  this  approach  to  the  so-called  bullion 
merchants  of  Bombay  is  that  it  is  an  approach  to  the  bullion  merchants 
not  in  Bombay,  not  in  India,  but  in  Englan'l  ?  We  have  had  to  resist  the 
open  attack  made  upon  us  by  Manchester  and  we  have  answered  MEanches- 
ter,  I  think  upon  the  whole,  with  credit  to  ourselves!  We  have  now,  Sir, 
to  resist  the  equally  insidious  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  attack  made 
upon  us  by  those  who,  being  none  the  less  powerful  and  none  the  less  dan* 
gerous,  have  at  their  disposal  a  human  instrument  so  facile,  s<>  persuasivei 
and  so  insidious  as  the  Honourable  Member  sitting  Of>p  isite  m  .  If,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  influence-,  which  are  prevalent  with  the  Honour- 
able the  Finance  Member,  in  the  composition  both  of  his  Budget  and  his 
Revenue  Bill,  be  influences  which  are  outside  our  reach  as  being  outside 
India — influences  to  which  my  Honourable  friend.  Mr.  Price,  has  alluded  as 
'busybodies,'  then  I  put  it  to  the  House  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  be 
trebly  jealous  of  our  privileges,  and  trebly  sensitive  against  the  interven- 
tion of  'busybodies'  who  are  not  likely  in  the  measures  they  frame  to  p<  >-t- 
pone  their  financial  advantages  and  interests  to  ours.  And  if  it  be  true — 
I  am  afraid  that  it  is— if  it  be  true  that  the  real  impelling  and  controlling 
influences  with  regard  to  this  matter  and  other  financial  matters  are  to  be 
found  in  England  and  not  in  India,  then  I  think  that  this  House  would 
like  very  much  to  know,  who  is  the  Rasputin  behind  our  financial  Czar, 
to  which  I  would  add  the  supplementary  question,  where  is  be  living,  in 
Delhi  or  in  London  ?  Is  it  in  India  where  we  can  control  him,  or  is  he  at 
home  outside  our  jurisdiction  ?  So  long  as  a  suspicion  such  as  this  is  per- 
mitted to  float  in  the  minds  of  members,  it  creates  an  extremely  unpleas- 
ant and  unhappy  feeling  with  them.  It  compels  them  to  believe  that  they 
are  really  puppets,  and  that  these  financial  considerations  are  brought 
forward  not,  as  they  should  be,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  In 
dia,  but  under  alien  guidance  for  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  men  who 
have  long  exploited  India  for  their  own  ends  and  who  intend  to  prolong 
that  process  without  interruption  in  the  future.  On  this  question  of 
bullion,  let  me  refer  to  a  telegram  coming  from  Calcutta.  I  think  it  was 
in  yesterday's  Pioneer.  It  is  as  follows  :  —  'The  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta 
Bullion  Association  has  wired  to  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  praying  that  no  duty  on  s  lver  should  be  now  imp  1 
and  in  any  event  that  no  duty  be  levied  lxjfore  June  next.'  Are  we  not 
entitled  to  ask,  wh\  such  a  telegram  should  be  sent  ?  Why  should  these 
gentlemen  who  are  able  to  make  these  markets  fluctuate,  no  doubt,  to  their 
own  financial  benefit,  be  urging  on  the  Government  an  extension  of 
time  which  shall  exempt  their  own  pockets  from  the  inconveniences  of  tax- 
ation ?     Are  they  not  somewhat  similar,  Sir,  to  the  criminal  who  says  to 
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the  learned  Judge  who  is  trying  him  :  'I  am  not  guilty,  my  Lord,  either  of 
manslaughter  or  of  murder.  But  if  you  are  going  to  pass  a  sentence  on 
me,  please  convict  me  of  manslaughter.'  Here  are  these  bullion  mer- 
chants of  Calcutta,  I  suppose  in  touch  with  the  bullion  merchants  of 
Bombay,  seeking  to  get  outside  the  four  corners  of  this  taxation  by  ask- 
ing this  Government  (for  no  reason  assigned  and  for  no  reason  assignable) 
to  postpone  the  period  from  which  this  Act  shall  come  into  force  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  secure  their  deposits  afloat  and  house  them  intact  inside 
Bombay.  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  upon  the  merits  of  this  Bill.  These 
have  passed  beyond  our  criticism  and  control.  But  I  do  wish  to  linger 
for  a  moment  on  the  caution  which  this  Bill  enjoins  upon  all  those  who 
wish  to  preserve  intact  the  control  of  this  House  over  fiscal  questions. 
Yesterday  it  was  the  Council  of  State.  To-day  it  is  the  occult  power 
behind  the  scenes  in  England.  Each  is  dangerous  in  a  different  degree. 
Both  must  be  met  and  fought  and  crushed.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us 
who  have  followed  the  procedure  of  this  House  for  many  days  and  follow- 
ed it,  I  hope,  with  patience,  discernment  and  interest,  not  to  recognize 
and  applaud  the  attitude  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  as  indicative  of  a 
desire  on  each  side  to  work  the  new  reforms  honestly  and  honourably  in 
the  spirit  of  cordial  and  mutual  good-will.  There  has  been  much  of  give 
and  take  on  both  sides.  I  have  been  as  much  struck  with  the  courtesy 
and  the  frankness  as  with  the  ingenuity  and  resource  of  the  Honourable 
the  Finance  Minister  opposite.  I  have  been  struck  not  only  by  his  atti- 
tude, but  by  the  attitude  of  all  the  Government  officials  who  have  had 
occasion  to  stand  up  and  answer  our  questions,  to  give  us  information, 
or  to  defend  their  positions  against  our  attacks.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
member  on  this  side  of  the  House  can  honestly  complain  that  he  has  not 
been  assisted  in  every  legitimate  way  and  in  very  generous  extent  to  a 
common  effort  to  make  good  this  our  first  meeting  on  the  reformed  Legis- 
lative Assembly  by  the  Honourable  Members  opposite  who  represent 
the  Government.  Their  attitude  affords  a  complete  answer  to  the 
hostile  criticism  which  not  so  long  ago  wasin  certain  quarters  flung  against 
the  Members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  they 
would  embody  and  practice  the  real  and  discontented  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  reforms  ;  that  they  would  combine  themselves  to  resist  the 
progress  sketched,  and  that  in  them  we,  the  elected  non -officials,  should 
find  our  most  inveterate  and  unyielding  foes.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
think  that  that  criticism  has  been  shattered  ;  that  it  is  devoid  of  all  foun- 
dation ;  and  that  if  it  be  permissible  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  con. 
ditions  of  to-day,  I  may  claim,  in  a  prophesy  of  the  future,  to  look  with 
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confidence  to  honest  and  considered  support  from  quarters  to  which  pre- 
judice had  ascribed  opposition.  I  have  been  a  hostile  and  inconsiderate 
critic  of  Government.  So  the  unthinking  say.  If  so,  which  I  deny, 
my  recantation  is  all  the  more  valuable.  I  have  always  thought  that 
when  the  reforms  took  statutory  shape  the  same  official  world  outside 
that  service  which  attempted  at  one  time  to  postpone  what  some  con- 
sidered would  be  the  hour  of  their  execution,  would  be  the  first  to  render, 
as  they  have  rendered,  loyal  and  selfless  service  for  the  achievement  of 
progress.  For  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  deeply  and  ublicly 
grateful.  As  I  said,  my  main  object  in  rising  to  mak«-  these  remarks  was 
to  accentuate  the  duty  all  of  us  inside  this  House,  and,  more  especially 
those  of  us  who  sit  as  the  non -official  elected  members,  owe  to  ourselves 
if  we  are  honest  and  to  India  and  Great  Britain  alike  If  we  are  wise.  The 
nominated  members  who,  we  may  feel  sure,  are  as  able  as  ourselves  to  con- 
tribute to  the  total  of  political  wisdom  have  not  given  us  audible  evidence 
of  their  presence  or  of  their  opinions  in  this  House.  We  have  seen  them, 
we  have  watched  them,  and  we  have  admired  them,  but  we  have  not 
heard  them  except  in  very  rare  instances.  I  take  pride  in  the  inter- 
vention in  debate  of  the  Honourable  the  nominated  member  behind  me 
who  hails  from  Ootacamund.  I  regret  the  modesty  and  self-imposed 
reticence  of  the  nominated  members  inside  this  House,  a  modesty  and 
reticence  not  always  accompanying  their  attitude  outside.  I  trust 
that,  as  we  grow  older  and  get  more  acclimatized  to  the  novel  procedure 
of  this  infant  institution  they  will  imitate  my  Honourable  friend. behind 
me  and  give  us  clearly  and  audibly  the  benefit  of  their  long  administra- 
tive and  executive  wisdom  and  experience.  From  the  Members  of  thi> 
House  who  have  appropriated  the  larger  share  of  the  debates,  I  claim 
on  the  whole  the  exhibition  of  a  remarkable  self-restraint,  even  though 
I  recall  the  number  and  the  variety  of  the  speeches  which  have  come 
from  this  side  of  the  House,  and  more  particularly  from  my  especial 
quarter,  the  Madras  quarter,  of  this  House.  We  have  achieved  one  nota- 
ble triumph.  In  the  long  history  of  the  Government  of  India  this  is 
the  first  time  that  a  Government  Finance  Bill  has  had  one  single  line  of 
its  financial  proposals  altered,  an  achievement  which  upon  the  whole 
has  been  accompanied  with  moderation  and  a  tendency  to  compromise. 
Lastly,  let  me  urge  upon  my  Honourable  colleagues,  the  elected  non- 
official  Members  of  this  House,  that  we  should  be  always  upon  our  guard 
against  the  introduction,  however  slight,  of  any  element  which  points 
to  the  deprivation  or  the  infringement  of  our  right  to  control  our  own 
finances  ;  that  we  should  pioclaim  on  this,  our  first  opportunity,  our  own 
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financial  independence  ;  that  we  should  openly  assert  our  intention  to 
stand  on  oar  own  and  not  upon  borrowed  legs  ;  that  we  should  declare 
our  resolution  to  be  masters  in  our  own  financial  house. 

Dr.  H.  S.  GOUR  :  At  the  close  of  the  Budget  and  its  accompanying 
Finance  Bills,  I  entirely  and  heartily  associate  with  my  friend,  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Eardley  Morton,  in  congratulating  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  spirit  of  compromise  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  questions  with  which  the  non-official  members  were 
concerned.  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  Honourable  colleagues  in  saying 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  suspicions  of  elected  members  of  this 
House  about  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Services 
those  suspicions  have  completely  disappeared,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
members  of  Government  has  been  one  of  continuous  sympathy  and  un- 
failing friendliness.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  most 
hopeful  augury  for  the  future  success  of  this  House.  I  conclude,  Sir, 
by  asking  you  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to  put  the  coping  stone  upon 
this  Finance  Bill  by  harking  back  to  a  question  which  I  asked  this  House 
earlier  in  the  day.  If  I  understood  you  aright,  you  said  that  the  question 
could  be  agiin  moved  later  on  when  the  whole  Bill  came  up  for  the  vote 
of  this  House.  If  it  is  open  to  m3  to  mention  that  question  there  is  one 
point  Apo  i  which  this  House  feels  keenly,  and  it  is  the  continuance  of  the 
half  an  anna  postage,  and  it  is  the  poor  man's  plea  and  t  hope  the  Hon- 
ourable Members  in  charge  of  Government  will  accede  to  it.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  accede  to  it,  and  if  that  is  done,  we  shall 
have  complete  confidence  in  the  bniget  and  the  Finance  Bill  which  we 
have  just  now  passed. 

The  HONOURABLE  MR.  W.  M.  HULEY  :  Sir,  I  think  it  would 
be  unfitting  that  I  should  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  thanking 
Mr.  Eardley  Norton  and  Dr.  Gour  for  what  they  have  said  this  evening 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  from  the  Government  side.  At  the 
same  time,  I  wish  heartily  to  reciprocate  from  our  side  their  expression 
of  good  feeling  ;  and  to  say,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  this  to  the  House, 
how  much  we,  on  our  side,  appreciate  the  forbearance  it  has  exhibited, 
admire  its  industry,  and  most  of  all  appreciate  the  goodwill  it  has  shown 
to  us.  It  is  usual  in  other  countries  for  a  member  of  the  Government 
who  has  to  bring  forward  a  piece  of  difficult  and  contentious  legislation 
to  make  sure  before  he  goes  to  the  legislature  that  he  has  a  majority 
behind  him.  I  think  there  are  few  who  would  venture  into  a  representa- 
tive assembly  with  an  unpopular  scheme  of  taxation  in  the  face  of  a  large 
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potential  majorit)  agaiiisi  them  without  much  misgiving  and  much  ip 
prehension  I  can  only  say  foi  ourselves,  sn.  thai  knowMij;  from  the 
hrst  that  we  had  to  relj  on  convincing  tin  House  l'\  reason,  we  have 
throughout  dom  oui  besl  to  be  open  and  hon<  t  in  placing  oui  ca» 
before  it.     We  have  realized  throughout   that  am  attempt  to  hold  back 

.nn  part  "I  oui  i  i  e,  . 1 1 1 v  attempt  h round  .1  difficult  situation  by 

mere  strategy,  would  be  more  than  useless  ;  It  would  Indeed  be;  dangi  rous 
to  our  own  cause.  We  ha  ve'  been  content  to  rely  and  indeed  wi  hav<  !"  .1 
obliged  to  rely,  on  the  strength  of  our  own  case.  Oui  bes't  policy  was  to 
attempt  to  help  the  House  to  a  right  decision  on  each  point  that 
and  1  kii"\\  tli.it  [  can  say  befoiehand,  that  ever}  Member  of  this  Govern 
ment  will  always  attempt  to  take  exactly  lh<  >ain<  attitude  with  tin 
Housi 

Purely  by  wa\  oi  reference,  and  not  by  way  of  combativen*  «■    foi  I 
feel  that,  alter  the  two  days  wc  have  just  spent  together,  contentiousness 
onmypart  would,at  this  stage,  be  out  of  place  purely  by  way  of  reference 
and  nothing  else,  lei  me  try  to  enlighten  Mr.  Eardle}  Norton  regarding 
oui  attitr.de  on  the  subject  of  bullion.     There  is  no  dark  ogre   anywhere, 
outside  this  country  or  inside    it,    thai     has    controlled    our    attitude 
on  tl.is  question.     In  fact,  Sir,  I  am  revealing  no  official  se<  rets  wh 
when  I  say  that  we  have  had  no  communication  with  Home  upon  the 
subject.     Perhaps  that  will  disabuse  his  mind  of  any  impression  on  the 
subject  of  our  relations  with  the  Home  authorities  on  this  point.     He 
quotes  a  telegram  which  he  has  received  from  the  bullion  dealers  oi 
Calcutta.     1   have   received   very   numerous   telegrams   from    I   ■ 
traders  in  silk,  from  liquor  merchants,  from  match  merchants,  fron 
kind  of  merchant  in  the  country  affe<  ted  by  our  proposi  and  1 

class  the  bullion  traders  in  my  mind  .it  all  events  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  any  other  community  whose  interests  ar<  ..  this  Bill 

And  now,  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  House   any    further.     Ih. 
House  has  shown  to  us,  as  I  have  said  before,  singula!  forbearan 
singular  goodwill  :  I  only  hope  that  it  will  no1  pass  this 

Finance  Bill  and  to  allow  u-  to  commit  it  to  another  House,  with  the 
sure  assurance  that  the  I »•  1 1  in  itself,  if  a  nol  very  1  mea 

sure,  1-  yel  a  sound  pure  of  legislation  on  which  we  need  not  lo<   . 
with  any  misgivings. 

Ini.  HONOl  \<  W'<\  I.  I  III.  PRESIDED  I        ["hi  motion  is  : 
"  Thai  this  Bill,  ii-  anicndod,  l>c  passed." 

1  he  motion  was  adopted 
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hides  111;  Calcul  ta  hide  trade  tnonopo- 
lized,  115;  now  unable  to  buy,  117; 
Sugar  Exports,   179. 

Ghosh,  Babu  S.  C,  opposes  Amendment 
Import  and  Export  of  Goods  (Amend- 
ment) Mill,  68. 

Gidnev,    Lieut. -Col     11.,    Budget    1m  cu 
sion,    140. 

Ginwala,   Mr.  P.  P.,  Burma   Rice   Profits, 

87. 

Girdhanlal,  Mi.  l.«i!a  Agarwaja,  intends  to 
move  Cattle  restriction  modified  Bill, 
SO;  on  Tea  Export  Duty,  98 ;  Moves 
Amendment  textile  and  Machinery 
Stores  exemption  from  Import  Duty, 
155;      Supports      Amendment         l</ 

Valorem     Duty  increase.    186. 

Cold  and  Silver  Import  and  Export  Sta 
tistirs.   164,   160. 

( '.onda.   Sn^'ar   Endustr}  .    1  70. 

Goods      Import  and    ExpOTl      \metidiue:i  t 

Bill,  Introduced,  Legislative  Assem 
bly,  54.  57.  Council  <>l  State  69  ;  Pas 
tied,  68,  71. 

Gorakhpur  Sugar  Industry,  170. 

Gour,  Dr.  IT.  S..  Supports  Amendment 
Finance  Bill  every  year,  147.  152  j 
opposes  Amendment  Import  Duty  on 
Silver,  161,  177;  opposes  Amendment 
.'  '  Valorem  Increase.  I  On  .  on  Finance 
BUI  moved  for  adoption,  205 
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on  Sugar  Industry.  170 

Hailey,  Hon'blc  Mi    W    M 

rd<  i      60  ^nx<  ndmen' 


Import  and  Export  ol  Goods  C\mend- 
tnenl  |  Bill  65  on  i;m  m.^.  Ri<  p  (  ..utro' 
Profit,    ss.     .mi    Export    i  >uties,  Hides 

Skin  ,  and  I  ea  92  .  repli<  S  t.  '.Hiestn  n 
106  :  opposes  Amendment  Finance 
Bill  every  year,  I  14.  152.  153  ;  opposes 
Amendment  impcrl  Duty  on  Silver, 
102,  174  ;  Proposes  Postponement,  183; 
opposes  Amendment  .id  Valorem  Du. 
tics  in.  rease,   185    192     ft  ovea  ior  the 

idoptiorj  ot    the   Amen. led    linan.  .     Bill 

199,  205. 

I  [andbook    i  I  i  ommen  ial    Information, 
W.  E.  Cotton,  1 19 

Hand-Looms  Industry  in  India,  ins.  17n 
1.73,  L76,  177. 

Han  handrai  Mi.  Vishindas  Sm.p-.its  Am- 
endment Import  and  r  xpoi  to!    ( Is 

Bill  lor  Select  Committee,  59 ;  Moyes 
for  inviting  qpinion  on  ilie  Bill.  H2  ; 
Withdraws  Amendment,  68;  opposes 
removal  oi  I-  xpoi  I  I  >ut  j  on  I  ea,  105  ; 
182;  192;  104. 

liaidai.  Sugar  Industry,    179. 

Elariaua    Village,   Known  for  Good  breed 

tattl.      86 

Hides  and  Skins,    Expert   Duty,  89,  90; 
Amendment     for    ivimn  d.     b'S 
t.iential  Duty,  ill     Export  Sitatistaca, 
I  18  ;  Shipper's    Association,  1  16;  South- 
ern India,  1 16,  134. 

11 iwerf,   Mr..   Report  on  Hand-Looms 

Industry.    173. 

ton,  1 1-  n'ble  M:   (nov  Sir)    L.  J., 
on      Exporl      ol       R  •     plution 

dment,    6  ;  Supports    Export   of 
id-Grains    Resolution,   4S. 

I  [oil  md,  Sir  Thomas,   111. 
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war  office,   Exp  160, 

r  Imported,  179 
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Howard,   Mr.,   investigates  Cotton   Mer- 
chants' troubles,  22. 

Hullah,  Mr.  J.,  84. 

Hyderabad,  Sind,  Hides  and  Skins  Mer- 
chants, 116,  126,-129. 


opposes  Export  Duty 

94  ;    on    Tea    Export 

100  ;  on  Hides  and  Skins  Export 


Amendment,  62 
on  Myrobalans, 
Duty 


Imperial  Preference  Export  Duty,  Hides 
and  Skins,  89,  90,  108,  113  ;  Tea  100  ; 
Fiscal  Commission  186,  139. 

Import  Duties — Budget  Discussion,  137- 
142  ;  Revision  every  year,  143-154  ; 
on  Silver  157-167  ;  Ad  Valorem  increase 
183-199. 

Import  and   Export  of   Goods    (Amend- 
ment)  Bill  introduced  Legislative   As- 
sembly, 54,  57,  Council  of  State  69, 
Passed,  68,  71. 

Import  Grain  Merchants'  Association  Ka- 
rachi Protest  against  Rice  Control    2 

Import    of    Silver    and    Gold    Statistics, 

164,   165. 
Income  per  head  of  Agriculturist,  43. 
Income  Tax  Act  for  every  year,  144,  147, 
India,   an   Agricultural     country,   8,    14. 

15,  17,  19,  20,  28,  38-45. 

Indian  Civil  Service,  tributes  to,  203,  205- 

Indian  Industries  Commission,    173. 

Indian  Merchants  Chamber,  Bureau 
(Bombay)    168. 

Indians — Residents  in  Colonies  want 
Rice,  see  Rice  Export  Resolution    1-27. 

Indian    Tariff     Act,     Amendments,     see 

"  Amendments." 
Indian  Tea  Association    Protest  against 

Export  Duty,  97. 

Industry — Sugar  in  India,  179. 

Innes,  Mr.  C.  A.  Introduces  Import  and 
Export  of  Goods  (Amendment)  Bill  54  ; 
Movers   for   consideration    57  ;    opposes 


Duty,  1 16;  Answers  Fiscal  Commission 
Question,  136;  proposes  Amendment 
to  Amendment  Finance  Bill  every  year 
151  ;  opposes  Amendment  Textile  Ma- 
chinery and  Stores  Free  of  Import 
Duty,  155  ;  opposes  Amendment  Yarn 
Import  Duty,  171;  opposes  Amend- 
ment Duty  on  Sugar,  180  ;  Ac- 
cepts Amendment  on  Matches,  182. 

Italy — taxes  imports  of  tanned  hides  and 
skins,  111. 


Jamnadas  Dwarkadas,  60;'  opposes  Am- 
endment Ijmport  and  Export  of  Goods 
(Amendment)  Bill,  67  ;  Question.  Fis- 
cal Commission,  136  ;  opposes  Import 
Duty  on  Silver,  166 ;  Moves  Amend- 
ment for  Import  Duty  on  Yarn,  167, 
174  ;  Supports  Amendment  Ad  Valorem 
increase,  189. 

Japan — Rice  for  Export,  33  ;  Competition 
in  Tea,  98  ;  Yarn  in  India,  Statistics 
168,  169,  171,  172;  Slumps  Indian 
Markets,   169;  Sugar  for  Import,   179. 

Japanese  Chronicle  on  Tariff,  169. 

Java— Cattle  Exported  to  77,  82  ;  Com- 
petition with  Indian  Tea  Statistics,  98  ; 
Sugar  Imported  into  India,  138;   179. 

jha,  Hon'ble  Dr.  opposes  Export  of  Rice 
Resolution,  16. 

Jogendra  Singh,  Hon'ble  Sirdar  Supports 
Export  of  Rice  Resolution,  13  ;  Moves 
Export  of  Food-Grains  Resolution    27. 

Joshi«,  N.  M.,  87  ;  opposes  removal  of  Tea 
Export  Duty,  104,  opposes  Amendment 
Ad  Valorem  increase,  189. 

Joint  Parliamentary  Committee,  154  ; 
197. 


Justice  for  Poor.  37. 
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Kale,  Hon'ble  Mr.  opposes  Export  of  Km  e 
Resolution,  16;  opposes  removal  of 
Excise  and  Customs  Duly  on  Petrol 
134. 

Karachi,  Port  of    Sind  and    Punjab,  80 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  90  ;  Reporl  on 
Hides  and  Skins,  113,  114,  115;  Elides 
and  Skin  Merchants,     126  127.    never 
germanised,  115, 

Kasur -Mandi   Hides,    113. 

Klieri,  Sugar  Industry,    17S). 

Knight,  Mr.  Robert  on  Orissa  Famine,  20. 


Lalubhai,  Hon'ble  Mr.  Samaldas  supports 
Export  of  Food-Grains  Resolution,  46- 

Lancashire  Agitation,   145,  150,  154,  184 
Lahore — Hides  and  Skins  Merchants,  1 16, 
127. 

Larkana — Zamindars  and  Rice  Merchants 
Protest  against  Rice  Control,  3. 

Legislative  Assembly  Import  and  Export 
of  Goods  (Amendment)  Bill  introduced 
54,  57  ;  Resolution  Export  of  Cattle, 
71  ;  Budget  Discussion  (Extracts)  «7 
89,  137-142;  Finance  Bill  Amendments 
(proposed)  92-121  142-199,  See 
"Amendments."  Fiscal  Commission 
Question,  136. 

Liquois — Increase  of  Import    Duty,   137. 
London   times,  14,  50. 

London,  Parity.  1H4  ;  Influence  on  Fin- 
ance Policy,  200  ;  Bullion  Merchants 
2(12,206. 

Lyall,  Sir  James,  President  Famine  Com." 

mission,  1899,  21. 

M, 

Machinery  Textile  and  Stores  Amend- 
ment Exemption  from  Import  Duty, 
155;  Revenue  Realized,  156. 


Madras  Rice  Committee,  3,  University. 
4  ;  Surplus  of  Rice  3,5,  7;  Land  Act 
48  ;  Port  of  Cattle  Export;,  78. 

Mahadeo  Mi  ,   Prasad  <  pposes  removal  of 
i  jcpoi  i  I  >uty,  104  ;  moves  Amend 
niiit  to  raise  Import   Duty  on     Sugar 
178. 

Majumdar.  Rai  Bahadui,  |.  N'..  supports 
Amendment  Impoxi  and  Exporl  Bill 
H4  ;   Budgei   1  Hs<  ussion,  137. 

Malay  Peninsula     Mellore  Cattle  I 
ed  to,  75;  Rice  Exported  see  "  Fede- 
rated Malay." 

Manchester  Agitation,   139,  142.  144     178. 

Maneckji,  Hon'ble  Sir  Dadabhoy  opposes 
Export  of  Rice  Resolution,  17  ;  on  Food 
Grains  Resolution  45  ;  Member  of  the 
Coal  Committee  56,  «  n  Import  and 
Export  of  Goods  (Amendment)  Bill, 
70. 

Manmahondas,  Mr.  Ramji  opposes 
Amendment  Finance  Bill  for  every  year, 
147  ;  Amendment  on  Textile  Machinery 
and  Stores  Exemption  from  Import 
Duty.  156 ;  Withdraws  Amendment, 
Ad  Valorem  increase,  196. 

Mansingh,  Bhai  Supports  Amendment 
Import  and  Export,  of  Goods  (Amend. 
ment)  Bill,  65  ;   182. 

Maricair,  The  Hon'ble.  Mr  .Moves 
of  Kice  Resolution,   1. 

Matches — Increase  of  Import  Duty,  137, 
141  ;  Amendment,  182. 

Maung  r«>  Bye,  Hon'ble  Mr.  on  Export 
oi  Rice  Resolution,  18;  Rice  Control 
Profit,  27 

Mauritius — Rice  Exported  to,  12  ,  (..it. 
tie  Exported,  77  ;  Sugar  Imported, 
138,   179. 

Meerut,  Sugar  Industry,  179. 

Merchants,  Indian  Chamber  and  Bureau 
favour  Import  Duty  on  Yarn,  168. 
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Merwanjee,  Mr.  Dalai, .  Member  oi:  the 
Babington  Smith  Committee,  Quoted 
158  and  159. 

Meston,  Mr.  J.  S.  (now  Lord)  on  Petrol 
Excise  Duty,  134. 

Metals  Precious — Free  of  Import  Duty, 
161,  163,201. 

Meyer,  Sir  William,  imposes  Export  Duty 
on  Tea,  97. 

Milk,  Statistics  and  Value,  78  ;  Shortage 
86. 

Mill-Owners,    Rice,     3  ;    Association — 
Bombay,    168. 

Mills  Cotton— Excise  Duty,  137-142,  155  ; 
Machinery  and  Stores  Free  of  Duty, 
155,  Dividends  declared,    156. 

Molasses,  Amendment  to  raise  Import 
Duty,  178. 

Monsoon   Shortage   Results,    10,   38-45. 

Montagu,  Mr.  E.  S.,  replies  in  House  of 
Commons,   189,   184. 

Multan,  Hides  and  Skins  Merchants,  116. 

Murray,  Hon'ble  Sir  A.  R.,  Member  of  the 
Coal  Committee,  56. 

Muzaffernagar,  Sugar  Industry,  179. 

Myrobalan,  Export  Duty,  92;  Statistics 
93. 


N. 

Nand  Lai,  Dr.,  moves  Export  of  Cattle 
Resolution,  71  ;  opposes  Amendment 
Ad  Valorem  Increase,  188. 

Nandy,  Hon'ble  Maharaja  Sir  M.  C,  op- 
poses Rice  Export  Resolution,  22. 

Naidu,  Hon'ble  Dewan  Bahadur  Rama- 
bhadra,  Supports  Export  of  Food- 
Grains  Resolution,  48. 

Naraindas  Mr.  Girdhardas, Budget  Discus- 
sion 139 ;  moves  Amendment  Yarn 
below  40  Counts  Import  Duty,  173,  175. 


j    Negapatam,  Port  of  Rice  Export,  1. 

Nellore — Good  Breed  Cattle  Depleted, 75. 

Norton,  Mr.  E.,  60  ;  opposes  removal  of 
Export  Duty  on  Tea,  105  ;  on  Finance 
Bill  moved  for  adoption,    199. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India,.  '"874, 
20. 


Ongole—  Cattle   Type   Exported,   75 
Ootacamund,  204. 
Orissa  Famine,    1874,  20. 

P 

|    Pabna,  Hand-Looms  Industry,  176. 

i    Parganas    Twenty-Four    Hand-Looms 
|        Industry,   176. 

Parliamentary  Joint  Committee,  154,  197  ; 

Pasture  Insufficient  for  Cattle,  73. 

Pattinson,  Mr.,  Member  of  the  Coal 
Committee,  56. 

Preferential  Hide  Export   Bill,  112,    114. 

Petrol,  Excise  and  Customs  Duty,  130  ; 
Consumed  Statistics,  131- ;  Customs 
Duty  Realized,  131;  Cost  to  Individuals 
132. 

Persian  Gulf  Ports,  Rice  Exported   to,  2 

Physique  and  Poverty,  71  and  72. 

Pickford,  A.  D.  (now  Sir),  Budget  Dis- 
cussion, 90  ;  Criticises  Export  Duty  on 
Hides,  Skins  and  Tea;  90,  Supports 
Amendment  removal  of  Export  Duty  on 
Tea,  101  ;  moves  Amendment  removal 
of  Export  Duty,  Hides  and  Skins,  108  ; 
opposes  Amendment  Finance  Bill  every 
year,  145  ;  opposes  Amendment  to 
raife  Import  Duty  on  Sugar,    181. 


Pin  rapore  for  Cattle,  76, 
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Pioneer,  Newspaper,  202. 

Post  Office  Act,  Every  Year,  144,  147. 

Postal  increase  of  rate,  137,   188. 

Plate  Hides,  113. 

Prasad,  Mr.  Mahadeo,  opposes  removal 
of  Tea  Export  Duty,  104  ;  Moves 
Amendment  to  raise  Import  Duty  on 
Sugar,  178. 

Precious  Metals  Free  of  Import  Duty, 
161.  163,  201. 

President,  Council  of  State,  3.  4,  7,  9,  14, 
19,  23,  28,  29,  34,  38,  53,  69,  71  ; 
Legislative  Assembly,  58,  61,  62,  63, 
68,  73,  82,  83,85,  87,  96,  104,  107,  118, 
120,  143,  152,  153,  154,  167,  174,  175, 
182,  195,  197.  198,  206. 

Price,  Mr.  E.  L.,  Supports  Amendment 
Export  of  Cattle,  75  ;  Budget  Discus- 
sion, 87,  89  ;  on  Export  Duties  Hides, 
Skins  and  Tea,  89  ;  opposes  Amend- 
ment Export  Duty  on  Myrobalans,  93  ; 
supports  Amendment  removal  of 
Export  Duty  on  Hides  and  Skins,  1 12  ; 
opposes  Amendment  Finance  Bill 
Every  Year,  149  ;  Moves  Amendment 
for  Import  Duty  on  Silver,  157 ; 
opposes  Amendment  Ad  Valorem  in- 
crease,  185  ;   197. 

Prices  of  Rice,  12  ;  of  wheat,  33,  39,  87  ; 
of  Grass,  76  ;  of  Myrobalans,  95  ;  of 
Petrol,  130  ;  of  Gold  and  Silver,  164. 


Provincial 
197. 


Governrrent      Contribution 


Provisional   Collection   Act,    150. 

Punjab  Agricultural  Assessment.  39,  43; 
Cattle  Depletion,  80  ;  Sugar  Industry 
179  ;  Zemindars  Assessment,  39. 

Pusa — Experimental  Farm,  78. 


Rahimtoola  (late)  Mr.  Cuirimbhoy,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Coal  Committee,  56. 

Railways  importance,  20,  38  ; 

Ramji.Mr.Manmohandas,  opposesAmend- 
ment  Finance  Bill  for  F. very  Year,  147; 
Amendment  Textile  Machinery  and 
Stores  Exemption  from  Import  Duty, 
156;  Withdraws    Amendment,  196. 

Randies,  Sir  John,  Questions  in  House  of 
Commons.   13S>. 

Rangachariar,  Rao  Bahadur,  raises  a 
point  of  order,  60,  62  ;  Supports  Im- 
port and  Fxport  of  Goods  (Amend- 
ment) Bill,  64  ;  107  ;  118;  Supports 
Amendment  Finance  Bill  Every  Year 
146;  on  Silver  Import  Duty,  167. 

Rasputin,  202. 

Reddiyar,  Mr.  M.  K.,184  ;  moves  Amend- 
ment Ad  Valorem  increase,  197  ;  With- 
draws, 199. 

Report  of  Babington  Smith  Committee, 
157,  158. 

Representatives  of  the  People,  66,  67. 

Resolution — Export  of  Rice,  1  ;  Export 
of  Food-Grains,  27  ;  Export  of  Cattle 
71  I  Removal  of  Excise  and  Customs 
Petrol  Duty,   130. 


Result  of  Cattle  Export,  71 


Restrictions  on  Tradt 
69. 


-Not  Wanted,  66, 


Revenue  Realized  from  I.  i  90,91,  1<>3  ; 
from  Hides  and  Skins  90.  91,  from. 
Rice  Control.  27.  4l,  87.  from  Petrol 
131  ;  from  Custom-  intireast,  137-142; 
from  Silver.  157  ;  from  Textile  Machin- 
ery Import  Duty.  156;  from  Sugar 
Import,   17^' 


Reverse  Councils.    141,  159 
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Rice  Export — Resolution,  1  ;  Rice  Prices 
12;  Rice  Profit,  27,  41,  87;  Stocks 
Poor,  7-12. 

Rohilkhand,  Sugar  Industry,  179. 

Russia— Tea  Market,    100. 

S 

Sachurus,  138. 

Saharanpur,  Sugar  Industry,  179. 

Salt  Tax,  135. 

Samarth,  Mr.  N.  M..  on  Import  and  Ex- 
port of  Goods  (Amendment)  Bill,  58, 
60  ;  moves  Amendment  Finance  Bill 
for  Every  Year,  143,  174  ;  Supports 
Amendment,  Ad  Valorem  increase, 
185,  197. 

Sambanda  Mudaliar  proposes  Myroba- 
ian  Export  Duty,  92. 

Sapru,  Hon'ble  Dr.  T.  B.  81. 
Sarfaraz,    Khan    Bahadur    Hussainkhan_ 
Budget  Discussion,    139. 

Sarkara,  138. 

Sarma,  Hon'ble  Rao  Bahadur  B.  N.,  oP- 
poses  Export  of  Rice  Resolution,  7  ; 
Rice  Control  Profit,  27  ;  opposes  Ex- 
port of  Food-Grains  Resolution,  38 ; 
opposes  Export  of  Cattle  Resolution, 
76  ;  opposes  Amendment,  80  ;  opposes 
Second  Amendment,  84. 

Sastn,  Hon'ble  Mr.,  object*  to  quota- 
tions 49. 

Sassoon,   Sir  David,   165. 

Secretary   of   State — India,    139,  164. 

Serampore  Weaving  School,   173. 

Seshagiri,  Ayyar,  Mr.  T.  V.,  opposes  re- 
moval of  Tea  Export  Duty,  103  ;  on 
Finance  Bill  for  every  year,   150,   154, 

Sethna,  Hon'ble  Perozshah,  supports  Ex- 
port of  Food-Grains  Resolution,  35, 
moves  Resolution,  Removal  of  Excise 
and  Customs  Duty    on  Petrol,  130. 


Seychelles,  12. 

Shafi,  Hon'ble  Mian  Muhammad,  179. 

Shahab-ud-Din  Chauduri  moves  Import 
and  Export  of  Goods  Bill  for  Select 
Committee,  57,  58;  Supports  Amend- 
ment Removal  of  Export  Duty  on 
Hides  and  Skins,  118  ;  Budget 
Discussion  139;  Supports  Amendment 
Ad   Valorem  increase,  188. 

Shahani,  Mr.  S.C.,  Budget  Discussion,  141. 
Shantipur  Hand-Loom  Industry,    176. 
Sheridan,  Mr.,  Member  of  the  Coal  Com. 

mittee.  56. 
Ship  Building  Committee,  3. 
Shirras,  Mr.,  Director  of  Statistics,  21. 
Siam  Exporting  Rice,  32. 
Sind — Rice  Merchants  Grievance,  2. 

Silver — Import  Duty  on  157-167;  for 
China,  161,  164  ;  Import  and  Export 
164,  165,  201. 

Simla — Rice  Merchants,  Deputation 
to,  2. 

Singapore  Government  to  ascertain 
Quantity  of  Rice,  23. 

Sinha,   Lala  Sukhbir,    136. 

Sircar,  Mr.,  Member  of  the  Coal  Commit- 
tee,   56;    Budget   Discussion,    141. 

Sitapur,    Sugar  Industry,    179. 

Sivanandan,  Raja  Prasad  Singh,  Budget 
Discussion,   89,    140. 

Sivaswamy  Aiyer,  Sir,  P.  S.,  on  Finance 
Bill,  142;  Supports  Amendment  Fi- 
nance Bill  Every  Year,  149;  opposes 
Amendment  Ad  Valorem  increase,  187. 

Skins  and  Hides  Export  Duty,  89,  90  ; 
Amendment  for  Removal,  108 ;  Pre- 
ferential Duty,  114;  Export  Statistics 
118. 

Slater,  Dr.  Gilbert  on  Control  of  Ex- 
ports,  4. 
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Southern  India  Skin  and  Hide  Merchants 
Association,  116. 

Spence,  Mr.  R.  A.,  supports  removal  of 
Export  Duty  on  Tea,  104  ;  Budget 
Discussion,  1 38 ;  moves  Amendment 
for  increase  of  Ad  Valorem  Duties,  183, 
184. 

State  Council,  Export  of  Rice  Resolution, 
1  ;  Rice  Control  Profit,  27 ;  Export 
of  Food-Grains  Resolution,  27  ;  Import 
and  Export  of  Goods  (Amendment) 
Bill,  69 ;  Removal  of  Excise  and  Cus- 
tom-; Duty,  Resolution,  130. 

Statistics,  of  Rice  i  rop,  10  ;' Export,  10  ; 
ol    V  Export,   32  ; 

of  Food-Grains  Export,  34.  89;  of 
Wheat  cultivation,  36  ;  Income  per 
Agriculturist,  43 ;  of  Cattle  Export, 
72,  77.  79  ;  of  Cattle  in  the  Country,  77, 
79,  83,  of  Milk  Supply  and  Value,  78; 
or  Export  Duty  realized,  90,  91,  103; 
of  Myrobolan  Export,  92  ;  of  Tea 
Export,  98;  of  Hides  and  Skins,  118, 
1 'etrol  Consumed,  131;  Revenue 
Realized,  131  ;  <>t  Dividends  declared 
by  Textile  Industry,  156;  of  Silver 
and  Gold  Import  ami  Export,  164; 
165  ;  of  Yarn  and  Cotton  Twist  Im- 
ported 168.  169,  172  175,  of  Sugar 
Imports,   171-1 

Statesman,    160. 
Status  Quo.   167. 

Stocks  of  Rice   Small,   7  12 

Stores — Textile  and  Machinery  Amend- 
ment, Exemption  from  Duty,  155. 
Revenue  Realized,  156. 

Straits  Settlements— Rice  Exported  to, 
1,  4,  11;  Cattle  Exported,  75,  82; 
Sugar,  179. 

Subrahmanyam,  Rao  Bahadur  C.  S., 
moves  Amendment  Cattle  Export  Re- 
solution. 73. 


Sugar — Increase  of  Import  Duty,  137, 
138  ;  Amendment  to  raise  Import 
Duty,  178;  Industry,  179;  Import 
Statistics,  179;  World  Shortage,  180; 
Commission,   181. 

Sukhbir,  Lala  Sinha,   136. 
Sukkur    Hide  and  Skin    Merchant^     116, 
128. 

Sultanpur,   Sugar  Industry,   179. 
Super  lax  Act  for  a  Year,   144,   147. 
111. 


152. 
I   Tanjore,  Paddy  Prices,  5. 

i  Tariff   I  !    96 ;   Evi  r  > 

ion,    142-155;    Amendnu  * 

184. 

:     ,    111,    113. 

i 

I    of    import    i  >u1 

cporl    Duty  realized, 
Amendment  tor  Removal  i 
96  ; 

>1   l  ■:•■.)  oi  ■ 

Industry,  Machinery  and 

Amendm  nt,    Exemption    from 

I  156  ;  Dr 

lit  -     imer,  26 

Tuticonn  Port  of  ]  i     >rt,  1. 

Twist    Cotton    and    Yarn    Import 
Amendments,    168,    175;   Impoii 
[ndii  168,    L69,    172,    175. 

U. 

I'mar  Hayal   Khan,  Efon'ble  Su  I 

Supports  Rice  Export  Resoluti- 
Supports  Export  of  Food-Graim 

Does  Cattle   90 


XII 


INDEX. 


Venkatapatiraju,  Mr.  B.,  Moves  Amend- 
ment Export  of  Cattle,  82  ;  opposes 
Removal  of  Export  Duty  on  Tea,  106  ; 
Supports  Amendment  Finance  Bill 
Every  Year,  150  ;  Moves  Amendment 
on  Matches,  182  ;  opposes  Amendment 
Ad  Valorem  Increase  198. 

Vincent,  Hon'ble  Sir  William,  49. 

W 

Wacha,  Hon'ble  Sir  Dinshaw,  opposes 
Rice  Export  Resolution,  20. 

Walker  and  Company,  Rice  Shippers,  26. 

War  Office,  Repayments  by,  160. 

Watson,  Sir  Logie  Pirie,  opposes  Export 
Duty  on  Myrobalans,  95,  opposes  Re- 
moval of  Export  Duty  on  Hides  and 
Skins,  111. 


Wheat — Statistics  of  crop  and  Export, 
31,  32,  42  ;  Acres  under  Cultivation. 
36,  41  ;   Quantity  not    Shipped  39,  87. 


Yarn  and  Cotton  Twist  Import  Duty 
Amendments,  168,  175;  Imported  in. 
India  Statistics,  168,169,  171,  172,  175. 


Zahir-ud-Din,  Mr.  Ahmed  supports  remo- 
val of  Tea  Export  Duty,  99,  opposes 
Amendment  Ad  Valorem  Increase,  199. 

Zamindars  Grievance  in  Punjab,  37-39 
Income  per  head,  43. 

Zanzibar,  Rice  for  Export  to,  2. 


TARIFF    SCHEDULES. 


Reprint  of  Schedules  II  and  III  of  the  Indian  Tariff  Act 
VIII  of  1894  (as  last  amended  March  April  1921),  showing 
the  rates  of  Customs  duties  levied  on  goods  imported  into, 
and  exported  from,  British  India. 


SCHEDULE  II.— Import    Tariff. 


Names  of  \rticles. 


I.— Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco. 
FISH. 
Fish,  Salted,  wet  or  dry 


FishMaws,  including  singally  and  sozille, 

and  sharktins 
Fish,  excluding  salted  lisli  (see  No.  1) 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


fresh 


Fruits  and  Vegetables,  all     at 
dried,  salted  or  preserved 
Almonds  without  shell 
in  the  shell 
(kagazi)    Peisian     .. 

Kuropean  including 
half-hard    round    almonds 
Cashew  or  cajoo  kernels 
Cocoanuts,  Straits  and  Dutch  Ka^t  Indies 
Maldives 

Other       

kernel  (khonra) 
Currants 

Dates,  dry,  in  bags 

Dates,  wet,  in  bags,  baskets  and  bundles 
Dates,  wet,  in  pot9,  boxes,  tins  and  crates 
Figs.  Persian,  dried 

Garlic  

Pistachio  nuts 

Raisins,  Munakka,  Persian  Cult 

Raisins,  other  sorts 

All  other   sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 

fresh,  dried,  salted  or  preserved. 

GRAIN,  PULSE  \ND  FLOUB 


Grain-  and  Pulsf,  all  sorts,  including 
broken  grains  and  pulse,  but  excluding  Hour, 
(see  No.  6). 

Flour  

Fodder,  Bran  and  Pollards 


Tan  n 
Pel  Valuation.  Duly 


Ks.      v 


Indian 

maund  <>t 

82  2-7  lbs 

avoirdu 

pois 

Weigh! 


• 


I  26 
10 


thousand 


100 

0 

10 

0 

62 

0 

27 

0 

IS 

0 

IS 

0 

>l 

0 

u 

0 

18 

0 

1  2 

n 

10 

0 

16 

1) 

Id 

rem 

Id 

r  m 

!  i 

Such     rate     or 
•f  duty 
nut  ex( 
twelve 
as  the  ' 
nor- Genera  I  in 
Count  il 
by 

tion     mi     the 
Gazette  oj 

India,       from 
to   time 
preset 


,1  per  cert 


i 

II 
1  I 

I  I 

II 
1! 
1  I 
I  I 
I  I 
I  I 
II 
11 
II 
1  i 
II 
I  1 
H 
1  I 
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SCHEDULE  II.— Import  Tariff.— contd. 


Tariff 

No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

I.— Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco.  —  contd.   j 

LIQUORS. 

Rs.  A.  P. 

8 

Ale,  Beer,  Porter,  Cider  and  other  ferment-  '  Imperial 

0     6     6 

ed  liquors. 

gallon  or  6 

quart 
1     bottles. 

9 

Liqueurs,  Cordials,  Mixtures  and 
parations  containing  spirit — 

other  pre-j 

(a)  Entered  in  such  a  manner  as 

to  indi- 

25     0     0 

cate  that  the  strength  is  not  t 

a  be  tested 

(h)  If  tested 

Imperial 

gallon  or  6 

quart 

bottles 

of  the 

strength  of 

London 

proof. 

18  12     0 
and  the  duty 
to  be  increas- 
ed or    reduc- 
ed in  propor- 
tion   as     the 
strength       of 
the  spirit  ex- 
ceeds or  is  less 
than  London 
proof. 

10 

Perfumed  spirits 

Imperial 

gallon  or  6 

quart 

bottles. 

30     0     o 

11 

Spirit,  which  has  been  rendered  effectually 
and  permanently  unlit  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

Ad  valorem 

7  J  per  cent. 

12 
13 

All  other  sorts  of  Spirit 
Wines — 

Imperial 
gallon  or  6 

quart 

bottles 

of  the 
strength  of 

London 

proof. 

18  12     0 
and  the  duty 
to  be  increas- 
ed or  reduced 
in        propor- 
tion    as     the 
strength       of 
the  spirit  ex- 
ceeds or  is  less 
than   London 
proof. 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines 

Imperial 

9     0     0 

not  containing  more  than  42  per  cent,  of 

gallon  or  6 

proof  spirit. 

quait 
bottles. 

All  other  sorts  of  wines  not  containing 

4     8     0 

more  than  42  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

Provided  that  all  sparkling  and  still  wines 

containing    more    than    42    per    cent,    of 

proof  spirit  shall  be  liable  to  duty  at  the 

rate   applicable   to    "All    other   sorts   of 

Spirit." 

PROVISIONS  AND  OILMAN'S  STORES 

14 

Vinegar,  in  casks 

Ad  valorem 

2$  per  cent. 

15 

Provisions,  Oilman's  Stores,    and      Gro- 
ceries, all  sorts,  excluding  vinegar  in  casks 

(see  No.  14). 

SCHEDULE   II.— Import   Tamff. — contd. 


No. 


Names  of  Articles 


Tan  11 
Per        Valuation. 


L6 


I.— Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco. 

PROVISIONS  AND  OILMAN  'S 
STORES     contd 

Butter  

Cassava,  Tapioca  or  Sago  (whole) 
Cassava,  Tapioca  or  Sago  (dour, 
Chiua  preserves  in  syrup 


China  preserves  drj    candied 
Cocum 

(rhl 

Vinegar  not  in  casks 

All  other  sorts  of  provisions   oilman-stores 
and  groceries. 

SPICES. 

Si'i<  h  x  all  sorts 

Betelnuts,  raw,  whole,  split  01   -laid  als*o 

red  whole  from  (»ua 

Betelnuts,  raw.  whole,  split  oj  sliced,  also 
red  whole  from  Straits 

Betelnuts.  boiled,  split  or  slii  ed 
nuts,  whole,  from  Ceylon 

Betelnuts,  raw,  split  (sun-dried)  from  Cey- 
lon 

Betelnuts,  all  other  sorts 

Chillies,  dry 

(love> 

Cloves,  exhausted 

(.'loves,  stems  and  heads 

Cloves,  in  Seeds,  Narlavang 

Ginger,  dry 

Nutmegs 
Nutmegs  in  shell 
Pepper,  Slack. . 

white 
All  other  »orts  <>f  spit  es 

-'  GAB 


Confectionary 

Sugar,  all  sorts,  includir 
charine  produce  "f  all  sorts  but  excluding 
confectionery  :  (see  No    IT 
Sugar  crystallised  and  soft,  from  Java    23 
Dutch  standard  and  al   • 
Sugar,  crystallised  and  soft    from  J  a  v«     16 

to  22  Dutch  standard. 
Sugar,  crystallised  and  soft,  from  Java,  16 

Dutch  standard  and  under. 

■    rystallised  and  soft,  from  [apan,  or 
Formosa 


lb. 

I  u'l 

box  of  si: 
large  or 

small  jars 
lb. 

(  wt. 


f»llt- 


III    II 

76     0 

a/oreti 


11 
II 


II     <>      11  pel  ccnl 


'I 


M 


12  B 

ii 

I  t  0 

n 

28  0 

n 

1  / 

25  0 

1 1 
1 1 

62  0 

n 

20  0 

ii 

9  0 

ii 

20  0 

n 

n 

n  12 

ii 

o   1 

1 1 

ii  3 

1 1 

1 1 

hc  o 

i  i 

-;, 

1 1 

Id 

r  cent 

28   12 

■ 
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SCHEDULE  II. — Import  Tariff. — contd. 


Names  of  Articles. 


19 


I.— Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco.—  Contd. 

SUGAR.-  contd. 

Sugar, crystallised  and  soft,  refined  in  China 
Sugar,  crystallised  and  soft,  from  Egypt 
Sugar,  crystallised  and  soft,  from  Mauritius 
Sugar,  crystallised,  beet 
Molasses  from  Java 
Molasses  from  other  countries 
Sugar,  all  other  sorts,  including  sacchraine 
produce  of  all  kinds 

TEA. 

Tea    - 

Tea,  blaci- 
Tea,  green 

OTHER  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 


Tariff 
Per        Valuation. 


Coir tb 
Hops 


Salt,  excluding  Salt  exempted  under  No.  23 


Salt  imported  into  British  India  and  issued, 
in  accordance  with  rules  made  with  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Governor- General  in 
Council,  for  use  in  any  process  of  manufac- 
ture :  also  salt  imported  into  the  port  of 
Calcutta  and  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal  to  manufacturer  of 
glazed  stone-ware  ;  also  salt  imported  into 
any  port  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Bihar  and  Orissa  and  issued,  in  accordance 
with  rules  made  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  for 
use  in  curing  fish  in  those  provinces. 

All  other  sorts  of  food  and  drink  not 
otherwise  specified. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Cigaks  and  Cigarettes 

All  other  sorts  of  Tobacco,  manufactured. 


Indian 
maund  of 
82  2-7  lbs. 

avoirdu- 
pois 
weight. 


Rs.  A. 


0  12 
0  14 


42     0 


Ad  valorem 


Ad  valorem 


Duty. 


34     4 

15 

per  cent 

33     4 

15 

30  12 

15 

32     4 

15 

5  10 

15 

5  10 

15 

d  valorem 

15 

,, 

11  per  cent. 
11       „ 


11  per  cent. 
Free. 

The  rate  at 
which  excise 
duty  is  for  the 
time  being 
leviable  on 
salt  manufac- 
tured in  the 
place  where 
the  import 
takes  place. 

Free. 


11  per  cent. 


1  0 

75  per  cent. 

2  4 


S(  HICDULE  II. — Import  Tariff.— contd. 


No. 


Names  of  Articles. 


29 


33 


.;i 


II.  -  Raw    materials  and  produce  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured. 

COAL,  Etc. 

|  Coal,  t  <>ai  .  am,  Patent  Fubl 

GUMS,  RESINS,   \NI>  LA( 

M  ins  \nd  Lac,  all 

1  .anibier,  block 
Cube 

other  sorts 
(iura  Ammoniac 
, ,     Arabic      .  . 
,,     Benjamin  ras 
,,     Benjamin  cowrie 

Bysabol  (coarse  myrrh) 
,,     Olibanum  or  frankim  ense 
Persian  (false) 

Myrrh  

Rosm 

All  "th.  ,    ...,  i  .  ,.i  gtun  5,  jam  resin  .  and  ai 
tides  made  ot  gum  oi  gum-resin. 

HIDES,  AND  SKINs    RAW. 

Hides  a.m.  Skins,  raw  oi  salted 
METALLIC  ORES  AND  SCRAP  IKON  OK 
STEEL  FOR  RE-MANUFA<   1  I  RE 

I  ROM  OB  Si  EEL,  old 

Metallic  Ores,  all  suits 

olLs 

Pi  mo]  u  m.  including  also  naphtha  and  the 
liquids  commonly  known  by  the  names  oi 
rock-oil,  Rangoon  oil,  Burma  oil,  kerosine 
parahin  oil,  mineral  oil,  petroline,  gasoline, 
benzol,  benzoline,  benzine,  and  any  inflam- 
mable liquid  which  is  made  tmra  petroleum 
■  in  >l .    h  de,  peal  oi  any  other  bitu 
minous  substance,  oi  from  an)  prodw  ts  oi 
am,    but    ex<  luding    tin     following 
classes  oi  petroleum  * 
Petroleum  which  has  its  Sashing  point  at  oi 
above  two  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  and  is  proved  to  the 
tion  of  the  Collector  oi  Customs  to  be    in- 
tended for  use  exclusively  for  the  batching 
of  jute  or  other   fibre,   or   fur   lubricating 
purposes,  and  Petroleum  which  has  its  riash 
iiiR  point  at  or  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  and  is 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  th 
oi  Customs  to  be  intended  lor  use  exclu- 
sively as  fuel  or  for  some  sanitary  or  hygie- 
nic  pui  [>■  'si 


Per 


rarifl 

iValuation. 


mty. 


Rs.  A. 
0     B 


28 

6 

1  1    pel 

cent 

28 

0 

11 

-id  valorem 

11 

30 

n 

11 

24 

0 

11 

25 

0 

11 

ii.", 

0 

11 

80 

II 

11 

18 

II 

11 

1  s 

II 

11 

60 

o 

11 

o 

11 

' 

11 

Imperial 
gallon. 


' 


Free. 


21  per  cent. 
Free. 

Rs.  A.    p 
0     1     G 


ri  per  cent. 


•Motor  spirit  is  liable  to  an 
as  amended  by  Act  III  of  1919. 


illon  uuder  Act  II  ol  1917 


SCHEDULE  II.— Import  Tariff.— contd. 


Tariff 

No. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Valuation. 

D 

ity. 

II.— Raw  materials  and  produce  and  articl 

es 

mainly  unmanufactured. — contd. 

35 

All  sorts  of  animal,  essential,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  non-essential  oils  excluding  pet- 
roleum as  denned  in  Nos.  33  and  34  : — 

Rs.     a. 

Cocoanut  Oil 

cwt. 

37     8 

11  per 

cent. 

All  other  sorts  of  fuel 

Ad  valorem 

11 

SEEDS. 

36 

Oil-seeds,  imported  into  British  India  by 
sea  from  the   territories   of   any   Prince   or 
Chief  in  India. 

Free. 

37 

Seeds,  all    sorts,  excluding,    oil-seeds   spe- 
cified in  No.  36. 

TALLOW,  STEARINE  AND  WAX. 

Ad  valorem 

11  per 

cen'. 

38 

Tallow    and      Stearine,    including  grease 
and  animal  fat,  and  Wax  of  all  sorts,  not 
otherwise  specified. 

TEXTILE  MATERIALS. 

Ad  valorem 

11       . 

39 

Cotton,  raw 

Free. 

40 

Wool,  raw 

Free. 

41 

Textile  Materials,  the  following  : — 

Silk  waste  and  raw  silk  including  cocoons  : — 

Bokhara           .  .          . .          . .           .... 

lb. 

8     8 

11  per 

cent. 

Floss     . .          .  .          .  .          .  . 

Ad  valorem 

11 

'  Raw  silk — Yellow  Shanghai,  including  re- 

lb. 

7     8 

11 

reeled. 

Yellow  from  Indo-China,  and  places  in 

10     0 

11 

China  other  than  Shanghai     including 

re-reeled. 

Mathow 

5   12 

11 

Panjam 

,, 

4   12 

11       , 

Persian 

„ 

6     0 

11        , 

Siam 

8     0 

11 

White  Shanghai,  Thonkoon  or  Duppion 

5     8 

11       , 

White  Shanghai,  other  kinds  including 

8     8 

11 

re-reeled. 

White  other  kinds  of  China,  including 

1<>     o 

11 

re-reeled. 

Waste  and  Kachro 

Ad  valorem 

11 

All  other  sorts,  including  cocoons   .  . 

u 

11 

Raw  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute    and  all    other   un- 

11 

manufactured  textile  materials  not  other- 

wise specified. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER. 

42 

Firewood 

Ad  valorem 

2 1  per  cent. 

43 

Wood  and  Timber,  all  sorts,  not  otherwise 
specified,  including  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
wood . 

" 

11 

SCHEDULE  II.— Import  Tariff.—  contd. 


Per 


[Valuation. 


Duty. 


4fi 


II.     Raw  materials  and  produce  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured.- 

contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canes  and  rattans 

Cowries  and  Shells — 

Cowries,  bazar,  common 

yellow,  superior  quality    .  . 

Maldive 

Sankhli  

Moth6r-Of-pearl,  nacre 

Nakhla  

Tortoise-shell 

nakh 
All  other  sorts,  including  articles  made  of 
shell,  n.it  otherwise  described. 


Ivory,  unmanufactured — 

Elephant's  grinders   ..  ..  ..  .  .1 

tusks  (other  than  hollows,  centres 
and  points),  each  exceeding  20  lb.  in 
weight,  and  hollows,  centres,  and  points 
each  weighing  10  lb.  and  over. 
Elephant's  tusks  (other  than  hollows,  cen- 
tres, and  points),  not  less  than  10  lb.  and 
not  exceeding  20  lb.  each,  and  hollows, 
centres,    and   points   each   weighing   less 
than  10  lb. 
Elephant's  tusks,  each  less  than  10  lb. 
(other  than  hollows,  centres,  and  points).: 

Sea-cow  or  moye  teeth,  each  not  less  than 

4  lb. 
Sea-cow  or  move  teeth,  each  not  less  than   , 

3  lb.  and  under  4  lb 
Sea-cow  or  move  teeth,  each  less  than  3  lb. 
All  other  sorts  unmanufactured  not  other 
wise  specified.  . 
Manires,  all  sorts,  including  animal  . 
and  the  following  chemical  in. mures: — Ba- 
sic   slag,    nitrate    of    ammonia,    nitrate    of 
soda,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, sulphate  of  potash,  kainit  salts,  nitrate 
of    lime,    calcium    cyanide,    mineral 
phates  and  mineral  superphosphates. 
l'Ki •■•  rOUS  STONES, ansel  and  imported  uncut, 
ami  Pearls,  unset  and  imported  un; 
Preciocs  stones,  unset  and  imported  mt, 
and  Pearls,  imported  pierced 
i      Pilp  of  wood,  rags  and  othei  pa] 
ing  materials. 
51      All  other  raw  materials,  and  produce 

and   articles  mainly    unmanufactured,   not 
otherwise  sp» 


lb 


K.    A. 


Ad  valorem    11  per  cent 


ti     0 

11 

7     0 

11 

11     0 

11 

135     0 

11 

25     0 

11 

175     0 

11 

14     0 

11 

3     0 

II 

Ad  valorem 

1 

1 

1 

300     0      11  per  cent 
900    it     11 


400     0  I   11        .. 
225     0      1 1  per  cent. 


IT.".      0 


l.;.    0 
Ad  valorem 


• 


Free. 

I 


SCHEDULE  II.— Import  Tariff.— contd. 


Names  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


III. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured.— 

APPAREL. 

Apparel,  including  drapery,  boots  and  shoes 
and  military  and  other  uniforms  and  ac- 
coutrements, but  excluding  uniforms  and 
accoutrements,  exempted  from  duty  (No. 
53)  and  gold  and  silver  thread  (Nos.  90  and 
92)  and  articles  made  of  silk  (see  No.  100). 

Uniforms  and  Accoutrements  appertain-j 
ing  thereto,  imported  by  a  public  servant 
for  his  personal  use. 

ARMS,  AMMUNITION  AND  MILITARY 
STORES. 


Subject  to  the  exemptions  specified  in     No 
57,   Arms,   Ammunition   and   MiMtary 
Stores,  that  is  to  say, — 

(1)  Firearms  other  than  pistols,  including 

gas  and  air  guns  and  rifles. 

(2)  Barrels  for  the  same,_  whether  single  or 

double. 

(3)  Pistols,  including  automatic  pistols  and 

revolvers. 

(4)  Barrels  for  the  same,  whether  single  or 

double. 

(5)  Main  springs  and  magazine  springs  for 

firearms,  including  gas  guns  and  rifles. 

(6)  Gun  stocks  and  breech  blocks    .  . 

(7)  Revolver-cylinders,  for  each  cartridge 

they  will  carry. 

(8)  Actions  (including  skeleton  and  waster) 

breech  bolts  and  their  heads,  cocking 

pieces,    and   locks   for   muzzle-loading 
■  arms. 
(9)  Machines  for  making,  loading  or  closing 

cartridges  for  rifled  arms. 
(10)  Machines   for    capping   cartridges    for 

rifled  arms. 
Gunpowder  for  cannons,  rifles,  guns,  pistols 

and  sporting  purposes. 
Subject  to  the  exemptions  specified  in  No. 57 
all  articles,  other  than  those  specified  in 
entry  No.  54,  which  are  arms  or  parts  of 
arms  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian 
Arms  Act  1878  (excluding  springs  used  for 
air-guns  which  are  dutiable  as  hardware, 
under  No.  71),  all  tools  used  for  cleaning  or 
putting  together  the  same,  all  machines 
for  making,  loading,  closing  or  capping  cart- 
ridges for  arms  other  than  rifled  arms  and 
all  other  sorts  of  ammunition  and  military 
stores,  and  any  articles  which  the  Gover- 
nor-General in  Council  may,  by  notifica- 
tion in  the  Gazette  of  India,  declare  to  be 
ammunition  or  military  stores  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  Act. 


"I 


Duty. 


Ad  valorem^  11  percent. 


Free. 


each 


Rs.  A. 

15     0    or  20 

per 
cent. 


15     0 

15     0 


Ad 


va- 

15     01  lor  em 
>  which- 
5     0/  ever 

is 
3     0    higher. 
2     0 

1    ol 


Ad  valorem]  20  per  cent. 

I  20 

Ad  valorem    20  per  cent. 
20 


SCHEDULK  Tl.    Import  Tariff.— contd. 


No. 


V. mics  .,!  Articles. 


Per. 


Valual  Duty, 


III.     Articles   wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured,    contd 

\lv.MS.  AMMTM  I  h  >N    \M»  Ml  I.I  I   iRY 
STORES,     contd. 


57  |  The   following    Arms,    Ammi  niti< 

Mii  ii  ary  storks; 


58 


(a)  Articles  falling  under  the  5th,   6th,  8th, 
9th  or  10th  item  of  No.  54  when  they  ap- 
pertain to  a  firearm  falling  undei 
or  3rd  item  and  are  fitted  into  the  same 
.case  with  such  firearm  : 


(b)  Anns  forming  pan  of  the  regular  equip- 
ment of  a  commissioned  or  gazetted  offi 
eer  in  His  Majesty's  Service  entitled  to 
wear  diplomatic,  military,  naval,  Royal 
\u    Force  or  police   uniform  ; 


(c)  A  revolver  and  an  automatic  pistol  and 
ammunition  for  such  revolver  and  pistol 
up  to  a  maximum  of  100  rounds  per    re- 
volver or  pistol  (i)  when  accompanying  a 
commissioned  officer  of  his  Ma  jest] 
gular  forces,  or  of  the   Indian   Auxiliary 
Force  or  the  Indian  Territorial  Force  or  a 
gazetted  police  officer,  or  (ii)  certified  by 
the  commandant  oi   the  corps  to  which 
such  officer  belongs,  or,  in  the  i 
officer  not    attached    to    anj     corp 
the  officer  commanding  the  statii  I 
district  in  which  such  officer  is  serving, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  police  officei .  by  an  I  n- 
spector  General  or  Commissioner  of  Po- 
lice, to  be  imported  1>\   the  offii  ei   for  the 
purpose  of  his  equipment  . 


(d)  Sword  for   presentation     .»« 
prizes  volunteer  ; 


army    or 


(e)  Arms,  ammunition,  and  militar 
imported  with  the  sanction  of  tl' 
ernment  of  India  for  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  military  forces     t  a  Si 
India  which  may  be  maintained  and  or- 
ganised  for   Imperial    E 

(f)  Morris  tubes  and  patent  ammunition  im- 
ported by  officers  commanding  British 
and  Indian  regiments  or  volunteei  corps 

for  the  instruction  of  their  men. 

Explosives,  namely,  blasting  gunpowder, 
blasting    gelatine,    bias  amite, 

blasting  roburite.  blasting  tonite,  and  all 
other  sorts,  including  detonators  and 
blasting  fuse. 


10 


SCHEDULE  II.—  Import  Tariff.— contd. 


No. 


Names  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


;  III. — Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured.— cpntd. 

CARRIAGES  AND  CARTS. 

59  Carriages  and  carts   including    jinrikshas 

bath  chairs,  perambulators,  trucks,  ■wheel- 
barrows, and  all  other  sorts  of  conveyances 
and  component  parts  thereof  not  otherwise 
i  specified,  including  motor  vans  if  imported 
with  all  their  parts  assembled  and  also  in- 
cluding motor  lorries  and  the  following 
component  parts  of  motor  lorries,  namely:! 
-—Chassis,  solid  tyres,  wheels,  bodies,  axles! 
and  gear  boxes  {see  No.  60). 

60  |  Motor-cars,  motor  cycles,  motor-scooters, 

!     bicycles,  and  tricycles  and  parts  and  access- 
ories thereof  provided  that  such  parts  or 
accessories    as    are    ordinarily  also  used  for 
other  purposes  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate 
of  duty  specified  for  such  articles. 

j  CHEMICALS,  DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES. 

61  ;  Anti-Plague  Serum 

62  |  Copperas,  green 


63  I  Opium  and  its  alkaloids,  and  their  deriva- 
tives. 

64  Quinine  and  other  alkaloids  of  cinchona     .  . 

65  Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Medicines,  all  sorts 
not  otherwise  specified. 
Alkali,  Indian  (saji-khar) 
Alum  (lump) 
Arsenic  (China  mansil) 

other  sorts 
Soda,  ash  and  crescent  Alkali 
Soda,  Bicarbonate 
Soda,  caustic,  solid 
Soda,  caustic  flake 
Soda,  caustic,  powdered 
Soda,  Magadi 

Sulphate  of  copper     .  .  .  .   • 

Sulphur  (brimstone),  flowers 
Sulphur  (brimstone),  roll 
Sulphur  (brimstone),  rough 
All  other  sorts  of  chemical  products      and 

preparations  not  otherwise  specified. 
Aloe-wood 
Asafoetida  (hina) 

,,     coarse  (hingra) 
Atary,  Persian 

Banslochan  (bamboo  camphor) 
Calumba  root 

Camphor,  refined,  other  than  powed 
Cassia  lignea 

China  root  (chobchini)  rough 
China  root  (chobchini)  scraped 
Cubebs 

Galangal,  China 
Salep 

Storax,  liquid  (rose  mellos  or  salaras) 
All  other  sorts  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  nar 

cotics. 


R.     A. 

■id  valorem 


Seer  of  80 

tolas. 


Ad  valorem 


4  0 
12  0 
60     0 

Ad  valorem 

5  0 


lb. 
cwt. 
lb. 
cwt. 


8  0 

18  0 

23  0 

28  0 

4  0 

20  0 

11  8 

11  8 

Ad  valorem 


125  0 

50  0 
Ad  valorem 

0  9 

20  0 

5  8 

35  0 

15  0 
30  0 

165  0 

16  0 
350  0 

70  0 


11  percent. 


20  percent. 


Free. 

2|  per  cent. 

R.   A. 
24     0 


Free. 


Ad  valorem 


per  cent. 


1 1 


SCHEDULE  II. — Impori  Tariff. — contd. 


No. 


m. 


Name.-,  of  Ai  tn  li 


Articles  wholly  or  mainiy  manu- 
factured,    contd 


Pci 


Tarifl 


Duty . 


CI    ["LERY,  II \\<\>\\  ARE    IMPLEMENTS 
AM'  INSTRUMENTS. 

•jti     The  following  Agriculturai  implemj 
I    namely,  WinnoWers, threshers,  mo\  rig  and 
1    reaping  machines,  (.'levator-,  seed-crushers, 
!    chaff-cutters,  root-cutters,  horse  and  bul 
i     lock  "cars,   ploughs,  cultivators,  scarifiers. 

harroWs.    clod-crushers,    seed-drills,       hay- 
'     tedders,  and  rakes  ;  also  component   parts 

of  these  implements.provided  thai  • 
j     be  readily  fitted  into  their  proper  places  in 
j     the  implements  for  Which  they  are  imported 

and  that  they  cannot  ordinal 
|     purposes  unconnected  W.th  agriculture. 
81     Clocks,  and  Watches,  parts  thcreot 

88  Cutirry,  excluding  electroplated    ul 

(see  No.  70). 

89  The  following  Dairy  Ann  ■.    c]    ,  nai 

I     cream  separators,  milk  sterilizing  oi    pa: 
teurizing  pi. int.  milk  aerating  and 
apparatus,  churns,  butter  dryere,  and  but 
ter  workers  ;  also  component  | 
appliances  provided  that  they  can  l 
ly  fitted  into  their  proper  places  in  th    ap 
pliances  for  Which  they  are  import 
that  they  cannot  ordinarily   be  used       for 
other  than  dairy  purpo 

70  Electroplated  WARE 

71  Hakpw  \ki     Ironmongery  and  rooLS,  all 

sort-,  not  otherwise  speciln  <\ 

72  [NSTRU3CBN  rS,  APPARATUS,  AND  APPLLA 

imported  by  a  passengei  as  pari  oi  his  per 
sonal  baggage  and  in  actual  us<  by  him  in 
the  exercise  of  ins  profession  or  calling 

73  Musical  Instrumei 

74  I  u  I  i  IB  ■■      hi    •  ■      RUW    '• 

and  parts  ther<  of,  impo)  ted  b}  oi  and<  r  ;  In 
.     order-  oi  a  railway  i  ompany 
78      \V  \  i :  i  ■   i  : . 

and  part'.  I  h<  reof,  wh<  n<   insti    i    • 

they  can  be  Worked  b)    manual  or  animal 

pow 

78     AI11  other  sorl  3  of  impj  i  «i 

appar  \  1 1  s  \m>  APPi  i  \.\>  i.     and 
thereof,  not  otherwise  spe  ifi<  d. 

h\  I  -   \M><  i  >]  01    RS 
' ~     Dyeing  andTannu 

and  paints  and  Colo t  rs  and  painters,  ma 
terials,  all  sorts 
Aliza 

Alizarine  dye  drj    over  n>  pei  cent 
not  e\i  eeding  f»0 


20 

11 

I  i 


i  2( 

II 

.. 


-     per  con: . 


' 


12 


SCHEDULE  II.—  Import  Tariff.— contd. 


No. 


78 


Names  of  Articles. 


but 


but 


80 


si 


III.  —Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured, —contd 

DYES  AND  COLOURS  .—contd. 

Alizarine  dye,  dry,  over  50  per  cent.    but. 

not  exceeding  60  per  cent. 
Alizarine  dye,  dry,  over  60  per  cent. 

not  exceeding  70  per  cent. 
Alizarine  dye,  dry,  over  70  per  cent 

not  exceeding  80  per  cent. 
Alizarine  dye,  dry,  over  80  per  cent. 
Alizarine  dye,  moist,  not  exceeding  10  per 

cent. 
Alizarine  dye,  moist,  over  10  per  cent,  and 

not  exceeding  10  per  cent. 
Alizarine  dye,  moist,  over  16  per  cent,  and 

not  exceeding  20  per  cent. 
Alizarine  dye,  moist,  exceeding  20  per  cent . 
Aniline  dye,  moist 
Aniline  dye,  dry 
Aniline,  salts  .  .  . . 

Avar  bark 
Cochineal 
Gallnuts  (myrabolams) 

Persian . . 
( ramboge 
All  other  sorts  of  dyeing  and  tanning  ma-  . , 

terials 
Lead, red,  dry 
Lead,   whit  dry, 

Ochre,  other  than  European,  all  colours     .  . 
Turpentine, 

Vermilion,  Canton      .  .  .  .  ... 

Zinc.  White  dry 

All  other  sorts  of  paints,  colours  and  paint- 
ers' materials  not  otherwise  specified,  in 
eluding  glue  and  putt  v. 

F  URNITURE,  CABINET  W  A  R  F       WD 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WOO!  > 
!■  urniture,  Cabins  r\\  vri    and  all  ol  her    . . 

manufactures  of  wood  not  otherwi  »     peci 

lied 

GLASSWARE  AN  D  EAR!  HEN  WA  RE. 

•'",    :  lRi       I.m  quered    ware, 

earthenware,  China  arid  procelain  ;  all  sorts 
except  glass  bangles,  beads  and  false  pearls 
(see  No.  80). 
Glass  bangles  a:nd  beads  &  false  pearls. 

HIDES,  SKINS  AND  LEATHER. 

Hides  and  skins  no!  ol  herwise  specified  .  . 
Leather  and  Leather  Manufactures, 
all  sorts,  not  otherwise  specified. 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


lb. 


Rs.  a. 

5  8 

6  8 

7  S 


Duty. 


11  per  cent. 

11 

11 


8     8      11 

0  10      11 


1     0      11 


cwt. 
lb. 


cwt. 
lb. 


Imperial 
|     gallon. 
[box  of  90 
bundles. 


2     0 

11 

5     0 

1 1   per  cent 

7     8 

11 

Ad  valorem 

11 

5     0 

11 

1     1 

11 

Ad  valorem 

H 

45       0 

11 

2     0 

11 

Ad  valorem 

11 

34     0 

11 

36     0 

11 

2     0 

11 

0     0 

11 

245     0      11 


'Ad  valorem 


Ad  valorem 


Ad  valorem 


\Ad  valorem 


1  i  per  cent. 


20 


L3 


SCHEDULE  II.     I M  port  Tariff.— could. 


No. 


Names  of  Annies 


i 


82 


83 


*4 


III.     Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured,    rontd 
MACHINERY. 

Machinery,  namely,  prime-movers  and 
componenl  parts  thereof,  including  boilers 
and  component  parts  thereof;  also  includ- 
ing locomotive  and  portable  engines  steam- 
Qgines,  and  other  machine-  in 
which  the  prune-mover  is  not  separable 
from  the  operative  parts. 

Machinery  (and  component  par'.-  thi 
meaning  machines  or  sets  of  machines  to  be 
worked  by  electric  strain,  water,  lire  or 
other  power  not  being  manual  or  animal 
labour  or  which,  before  being  brought  into 
use,  require  to  be  fixed  with  reference  to 
other  moving  parts  ;  and  including  belting 
of  ail  materials  foi  driving  machinery. 

d  that  the  term  does  not  include 
tools  and  implements  to  be  Worked  by  man- 
ual 0*  animal  labour,  and  provided  also  that 
uch  ai tides  shall  be  admitted  as 
component  pan-  oi  machinery  as  a 
dispensable  tor  the  working  of  the  machi- 
nery and  are,  owing  to  theii  shape  or  to 
oltnr  special  quality,  not  adapted  for  any 
.it hex  purpose. 

Note.—  This  entry  in  ludes  ma<  hinery      and 
component  parts  thereof  made  of  substanc- 
es other  :  lian  metal 

Machinery  and  component  parts  t  hen  of 
meaning  ma<  hin<  s  or  part    of  machines  to 

j     be  worked  by  manual  or  animal  labour 

METALS,  ll«).\  ANDST1  EL 
IKON- 
Angle 
Angle  and  I     Best  Yorkshire  or  Swedish 
and  similar  quahf 

other  than  Best  Yorkshire  oi  Swed- 
ish and  similar  qualities. 
other  than  Best  Yorkshire  or  SWed- 
md  similai  qualities,  if  galvan- 
ized, tinned,  or  lead  coated. 

Bar,  Rod  \ 

N'EL  I"!:  I    \hl,  I  \ 

Bar.  Be-t  Yorkshire  and  umilai  qualities 
Swedish  and  similar  qualit.es 
Swedish    and      nail-rod,     round  rod 
and  square  undi  i 
.,  Swedish  and  charcoal,    f  galvanized, 

tinned,  or  U 
,,  other  kinds 
,.  other  kinds  nail-rod,  round-rod  anil 

square  under  \  inch  in 
.,  other  kind-  if  gah  anin  d  tinn<  d 

'     Channel,  including  channel  (or     in 
Alfother  sorts 

I  Pig         

Kict  Bowls     . . 


Ad  valorem 


Ks.     a. 
I  Mi      0 

350    0 


120     0 


.-10    0 


Duty 


II  per  ceut. 


11  percent 


2  \ 


14 


SCHEDULE  II. — Import  Tariff. — contd. 


No. 


Names  of  Articles. 


III. 


Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu 
factured. — contd. 


85      IKON  OR  STEEL- 


ANCHORS  and  Cables 

Beams,  joists,  pillars,  girders,  screw-piles, 
bridge  work  and  other  such  descriptions  of 
iron  or  steel  imported  exclusively  for  build-, 
ing  purposes  ;  including  also  ridging,  gut- 
tering and  continuous    roofing. 

Bolts,  and  nuts,  including  hook  bolts    and 
nuts  for  roofing. 


Hoops  and  strips- 


and 


Hoops,  Best  Yorkshire  or  Swedish 
similar  qualities, 
other  than  Best  Yorkshire  or  Swed- 
ish, if  galvanized,  tinned,  or    lead 
coated, 
other  kinds 
Strips,    Best  Yorkshire  or  Swedish  and 
similar  qualities. 

if  galvanized,  tinned,  lead  coated, 
aluminium     coated,  chequered       or 
planished, 
other  kinds 
Nails,  Rivets    and  Washers,  all  sorts — 
Iron   or  steel   nails,   rose,    deck,    wire  and! 

flatheaded 
,,     ,,     ,,     other  kinds,  including   galvaniz- 
ed, tinned  or  lead  coated. 
Washers,  iron  or  steel,    plain  or  galvani  zed 
(excluding  dome-shaped,  spring  or  lock- 
ing Washers). 
Washers,  iron  or  steel,  tinned  or  lead  coat- 
ed and  dome-shaped,        spring  or  locking 
washers. 

Rivets,    iron  or  steel,  all  sorts 
Pipes  and  Tubes,  and  fittings      therefor, 
such  as  bends,  boot.-.,  elbows,  tees,  sockets, 
flanges  and  the  like. 
Rails,  chairs,  sleepers,  bearing  and      hsh 
plates,  spikes   (commonly  known     as  dog 
spikes,)  switches,  and  crossings,  other  than 
those  described  in  Xo.  0(5,  also  lever  boxes, 
clips,  and  tie-bars. 
Sheets    and    Plates,    all    sorts,    excluding 
discs,  and  circles  Which  are  dut'able  under 
No.  87— 

Sheets  and  plates,  Best  Yorkshire  and  si- 
milar qualities. 

Swedish  and  charcoal 
I  'lates,  other  kinds,  above  |inch  thick 
Sheets,  other  kinds,  up  to  \  inch    thick      . . 
Sheet  and  plate  cuttings 
Sheets,  Swedish  and  charcoal,  if  galvaniz- 
ed .tinned,  oi  lead  coated. 


Tariff 
Valuation 

Ad  valorem 

Rs.     a. 

475     0 

425     0 

350     0 

475     0 

125     0 

Duty. 


2 1  percent. 
2* 


350  0 

28  0 

50  0 

30  0 

Ad  valorem 


30     0 

Ad  valorem 


21 


2* 


'  650  0 

550  0 

325  0 

350  0 

300  0 

675  0      2 


SCHEDULE  TI— Import  Tariff.— contd. 


Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured,    contd 

i    METALS,  IRON  AND  STEEL.-    rovid. 

[RON  OR  ST1  i  i       *>vtd 

Sheets  (other  than  corrugated)  other  kinds 
if  galvanized,  tinned,  lead  coated,  alum- 
inium coated  or  planished  ;  also  chequer- 
ed plates. 
Tin  plates 
I  Sheets,  corrugated,  galvanized  or  black 

Wiki-:,  including  piano-wire,  fencing    wire 
1     and  wire  rope,  but  excluding  wire-netting 
(which  is  dutiable  under  No.  87). 
8«     STEEL— 

Angle—  , 

Angle  andT,  if  galvanized,  tinned  <>r  lead 

coated 
„     ,,     ,,     all  other  sorts 
Bar,  rod,  and  CHANNEI  .  including  channel 
for  carria- 
Bar,  Swedish,  and  similar  qualities 

nail-rod,  round-rod,  and   square    other 
than  Swedish  or  similar  qualities, un- 
der $  inch  in  diameter. 
„  galvanized,  tinned,  lead  coated,  plan- 
ished or  polished. 
Bar,  common  merchant 
,,  crucible,  cast  steel  (tool  steel)  includ- 
ing— 

(a)  High  speed. 

(b)  Carbon  steel. 

,,  high  tensile  steel  .. 
Channel,  including  channel  for  carriages     .  . 
Spring,  blistered  and  tub  steel  (  including 
bars.) 
Ingots,  Blooms.  Billets  and  Slabs 
87      All  sorts  of  ikon  \ni>  s  i  kkl  and  manufac- 
tures   thereof,     not     otherwise    specified— 
Iron  or  steel  cans  or  drums,  when  imported 
containing    petroleum,   which   is   separate- 
ly assessed  to  duty  under  Nos.   S3  and  34 
namely: 

(1)  Iron  or  steel  cans,  tinned        ..         ..: 

(2)  Iron  or  steel  can?  or  drums,  not  tin- 
ned, of  two  gallons  capa>  itj 

(a)  with  faucet  caps 


(b)  ordinary 

(3)  Iron  <>r -tee!  drums  of  four  gallons 
capacity 

(a)  With  faucet  ( aps  .  .  .  .       drum 

(b)  ordinary 
Iron  or  steel  carjs  or  drums  when    import 

ed  not  containing  petroleum 
Iron  or  steel,  all  other  sorts.      including 
discs  or  circles  and  wire-netting. 


428     u     2J] 


600     0     21 
400     0     24 

>em    21 


MO     0     24. 

soo    0     21 


400     <>      21 

32o     (t      2| 


350     0     21 

300     0     2$ 
Ad  valorem    21 


Ad  valorem    2 J 

340     0      2\ 

Ad  valorem    'l\ 

21 


0     5       11 


can  or 
drum. 

1 

n 

0 
4 

11 
11 

drum 

Ad 

1  4 

2  0 

t  ii  lor em 

1  1 
11 
11 
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SCHEDULE  II.—  JmportTariff.— contd. 


Tariff 

o. 

Names  of  Articles. 

Per 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

$8 

!9 

III.-  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured.— contd. 

METALS,  OTHER   THAN    IRON    AND 
STEEL. 

Current  nickel,  bronze,  and  copper 

coin  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  coin 

Free. 
Free. 

0 

Gold  plate,  gold  thread  and  wire  and 

Ad  valorem 

20  per 

cent . 

gold  manufactures,  all  sorts. 

'1 

Lead,  sheets,  for  tea-chests 

Ad  valorem 

2h  per 

cent. 

)2 

Silver  plate,  silver  thread  and  wire, 

20 

AND  SILVER  MANUFACTURES,  all  Sorts. 

>3 

All  sorts  of  Metals,  other  than  iron 

and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  not 

Rs.  a. 

otherwise  specified — 

Brass,  patent  or  yellow  metal,  sheets  and 

cwt. 

80     0 

11 

sheathing,  weighing  1  lb.  or  above 

per  square  foot,  and  braziers,  and 

* 

plates. 

patent  or  yellow  metal  (including 

,, 

37     0 

11        , 

gun  metal)  ingots. 

,,       patent  or  yellow  metal  (old) 

35     0 

11       , 

sheets,  flat  or  in  rolls,  and  sheath- 

Ad valorem 

11       , 

ing  weighing  less  than  1  lb. per  square 

foot. 

Wire           .... 

.. 

11    '  . 

All  other  sorts 

11       , 

Copper,  bolt  and  bar,  rolled 

, . 

11 

braziers,  sheets,  plates  and  sheath- 

CWt. 

80     0 

11 

ing. 

sheets,  planished 

Ad  valorem 

11       , 

nails  and  composition  nails 

11 

„       old 

cwt. 

45     0 

11 

pigs,  tiles,  ingots,  cakes,  bricks,  and 

" 

55     0 

11       , 

slabs. 

China,  White,  copperWare 

lb. 

4     8 

11 

foil  or  dankpana,  White,  10  to  11  in. 

hundred 

6     8 

11 

x  4  to  5  in. 

leaves. 

foil  or  dankpana, coloured,  10  toll  in. 

tt 

7     8 

11 

x  4  to  5  in. 

wire,  including  phosphor-bronze     .  . 

Ad  valorem 

11 

all  other  sorts,  unmanufactured  and 

11       „ 

manufactured,  except  current  coin 

of  the  Government  of  India,  Which 

is  free. 

German  silver 

11 

Lametta 

" 

11 

Lead,  all  sorts  (except  sheets  for  tea  chests) 

11 

Quicksilver 

lb. 

"2     6 

11       , 

Shot,  bird 

cwt. 

43     0 

11 

Tin,  block 

165     0 

11       , 

Tin,  foil,  and  other  sorts 

Ad  valorem 

11 

Zinc  or  spelter,  tiles,  slabs  or  plates,  hard 

cwt. 

30     0 

11       „ 

or  soft. 

Zinc  or  spelter  all  other  sorts,  including 

Ad  valorem 

11 

boiler  tubes. 

All  other  sorts  of  metals,  and  manufactures 

11       „ 

thereof. 
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SCHEDULE  II.— Import  Tariit  .— contd. 


Names  of  Articles. 


III.—  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured.— contd. 


PAPER,  PASTEBOARD  AND  STATION-  I 
KRV. 

94     Trade  catalogues  and  advertising  cik- 
CULARS  imported  by  packet,  book,  or  parcel 
past. 

i*"»     Paper  and  articles  made  of  paper  and 

I'AI'IER     MACHE,     PASTEBOARD,     MILLBOARD, 

AND  cardboard  ail  sorts,  and  station lrv 
unlading  ruled  or  printed  forms  and  ac- 
count and  manuscript  books,  drawing  and 
copy  books,  labels,  advertising  circulars, 
sheet  or  card  almanacs  and  calendars, 
Christmas,  Raster  and  other  cards,  includ- 
ing cards,  in  booklet  lorm  ;  including  also 
waste-paper  and  old  newspaj>rrs  for  pack- 
ing ;  but  excluding  trade  catalogues  and 
advertising  circulars  imported  b\  packet, 
1 k,  or  parcel  post  (see  No.  94). 

RAILWAY  PLANT  AND  ROLLING 

STOCK. 

96  R  wi.way  Material  for  permanent  -way  and 
rolling-stock,  namely,  cylinders,  girders, 
and  other  material  for  bridges  rails,  sleep- 
ers, bearing  and  fish-plate--,  ash-bolt  v 
chairs,  spikes,  >  rossinss,  sleeper  fastenings, 
switches  interlocking  apparatus,  brake 
mar,  couplings  and  springs,  signals.  I  urn- 
tables,  Wjigh-bndges,  engines,  tender,-,  car- 
riages, Wagons,  traversers,  trollies,  trucks, 
and  component  parts  thereof  ;  also  the  fol- 
lowing articles  When  imported  by  or  under 
the  orders  of  a  railway  company,  namely. 
cranes,  water  <  ran-,  water  tanks  and  stand- 
ards, wire  and  other  materials  for  fencing. 

Provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  entr] 
'     "railway"  mean.-,  a  line  of  railway    - 
|     to  the  provisions  c)f   the   Indian    Railways 
i     Act,    1890,    nnd    includes    a    railway    cons- 
tructed .n  a  State  ill  India  and  al 
famways    as    the    Governor-Cent ■■■ 
Council  may,  bs   notification  in  the  I 
India,  specifically  include  therein. 

Provided  also  that  only  such  articles  shall  be 

admitted  as  component  parts  ot  r.»ih\;i\ 
material  as  are  indispensable  lor  the  Work- 
ing of  railways  and  are,  owing  to  theii 
shape  or  other  special  qualify,  not  adapted 
io;  any  other  purpose. 


r.  i 


Tarifl 

Valuation. 


Dut\ 


Free. 


Lid  valorem     II  per  cent. 


m  n    2  '  ;  «  (.ent 
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SCHEDULE  II.— Import  TA&iFF.—c&nti) 


Names. of  Articles. 


III. 


Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured.-   contd. 


YARNS    AND    TEXTILE    FABRICS. 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn,  and  cotton  sew- 
ing OR  DARNING  THREAD. 

Cotton  piece-goods,  thread  other  than  sew- 
ing or  darning  thread,  and  all  other  manu- 
factured cotton  goods  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied. 
Second-Hand  or  used  gunny  bags  made 

of  jute. 
Yarns  and  Textile  Fabrics,  that  is  to 
say  : — 
Flax,  twist  and  yarn  and  mnaufactures  of 

flax. 
Haberdashery  and  Millinery  excluding- arti- 
cles made  of  silk.  •     ■ 
Hemp  manufacture^ 
Hosiery  excluding  articles  made  of  silk 
Jute  t\yist  and  yarn  and  jute  manufac- 
tures, excluding     second-hand    or  •.  used 
gunny  bags  (see  No.  99). 

Silk  piece-goods,  Japan  and  Shanghai  (white 
and  coloured)— 

Japan — 

Plain  paj,  all  kinds,  including  stripe,  all 
printed,    embossed   and  .pineapples,    all 
widths. 

Plain    and     flowered    satins,    ail    kinds, 
including  striped,  printed  and  embossed 
(other  than  cotton  and  silk  mixed),  all 
widths. 

Plain  and  flowered  twill,  thama  and  junken: 
all  w  dths. 

Flowered  paj,  thama  and  junken,  all 
Widths, 

Fancies,  all  kinds,  pla:n,  flowered,  printed 
and  Woven    including    georgettes,    kobe- 
creor.    crepe-de-chine    (chirmin),    ninons 
and  gauze,  all  w  dths. 

Khokakujplain  and  fljowered.  also  silk-satin 
flowered,  all  kinds,;  including  thama  and 
junken,  but  excluding  Jarina,  all  widths. 

Jarina  (<?old  embroidered) 

Embroider, cs,  all  kin&s,  including  apparel, 
all  widths. 

Apparel  other  than  embroidered  including 
shawls.i  mufflers,  handkerchiefs  and  hos- 
iery otljier  than  cotton  and  silk  mixed). 

Apparel,  Dupetas  (including  Burmese  scar- 
ves), all  knds. 

Cotton  and  silk  mixed  satins,  all  kinds  and 
all  widths 

Cotton  and  silk  mixed  hosiery,  all  kinds   . . 


Cotton  and  silk  mixed  Boseki 
and  all  widths. 


kind; 


!    Tariff 
Per         Valuation. 


Duty. 


Free. 

'  . .. .  •■! 

Ad  valoyem    1 1  per  cent. 


Free. 

Ad  valorem    11  per  cent. 

11       „ 

11  ., 
11  „ 
11       ,i 


Rs.  a. 

2t>     0  i  20  per  cent. 


32     0 


20 


28 

0 

20 

26 

0 

•20 

"37 

0 

20 

32 

0 

20 

39 
52 

0 

0 

20 
20 

4S 

0 

• 

20- 

2\) 

(1 

20 

11 

0 

20 

30 

9 

0 
0 

20- 
20 
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SCHEDULE  II.— Import  Tariff.--*)/^. 


No 


Names  of  Arm  l< 


III. 


Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured,    contd 


YARNS  AND  TEXTILE  FABRI< 
sontd. 
Shanghai    ■ 
Honans,  including  striped,  all  kinds  and  si] 

widths. 

Shantungs,  including  striped,  all  kinds  and 
widths. 

Corded,  including  striped,  all  kind-.  (ex<  epl 
WOOChow)  and  all  widths. 

White  cord  (woochow)  including  striped  all 
kinds  and  ail  widths. 

Crepe,  gauze,  paj,  plain  and  flowered,  in- 
cluding striped,  all  kinds  and  all  widths. 

Fancies,  all  kinds  and  all  widths 

Silk  piece-goods,  other  than  Japan  and 

Shanghai,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk  , 
•  Silk  yarn,  nods  and  Warps,  and  silk  thread 

Woollen  yam,  knitting  wool  and  other  ma- 
nufactures of  wool  including  felt. 

Ml  other  sorts  of  yarn-  and  textile  fabrics, 
not  otherwise  specified. 

MISCELLANEOl  S. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Duty. 


lb. 


Rs 

12 

A. 

0 

20  pt  cent 

S 

8 

-'0       ,. 

8 

0 

•20  '    „ 

IS 

0 

20       „ 

21 

0 

20       ,, 

20     0 

Ad  valorem 

30       „ 
20       ,, 

11 

11 

101  Aeroplanes,  aeroplane  part-,  aeroplane 
engines  and  aeroplane  :ngine  part-. 

102  Art,  the  following  works  of :     (1)  statuary 

and  pictures  intended  to  be  put  up  for  the 
public  benefit  in  a  public  place,  and  (2) 
memorials  of  a  pubin  character  intended  to 
be  put  up  in  a  public  place,  including  the 
materials  used,  or  to  he  used  in  their  con- 
i     struction,  whether  worked  or  not. 

103  \kt,  works  of,  excluding  tl •  specified  in 

No.  L02. 
1"4     Books,  priirted.inqludhig  covers  for  printed- 

books,    maps   charts,    and    plans]    proofs, 

music  and  manuscript, 
106     Brushes  \nm>  Brooms 

106  Building  iNd  Engineer 

including  asphalt,  brick-,  i  i  menl ,  chalk, 
and.  lime,  olav.  pipes  or  earthenware,  Hies 
and  all  other  sorts  of  building  ande  n 
ing  material-,  not  oth<  rwi-e  specified. 

107  Candles  ..         . .,        

108  Cinematograph  Fn  Ms 

Positive  Films 

(  ithei  Films 

109  I  WD  ROPE  \m>  twixi;  ok  \  i  6 

rABLl     i  i     I ' 

ii"   Fireworks        ..         

Ml       FURNITUREJTACKLB  \M)   IPPAREL.nOl  other* 

wise described,  for  --team,  sailing 
and  other  \  i 
112      1\  ory,  manufactured  .  . 

US        1  i  v.  BLLERY  AND  J] 


Frt 


I  I 


Foci 


0      4       20 

'1 

I" 
•  n 


20 


SCHEDULE  II.— Import  Tariff. —contd. 


No. 


Names  of  Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Duty. 


HI. 


Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured.— contd. 


MISCELLANEOUS,     contd. 


114.    Matches— 

(1)  In  boxes  containing  not  more  than    100   Gross  of 
matches.  boxes. 

;     (2)  In  boxes  containing    more    than     100  For  every 
matches.  100  mat- 

c  es  or 
fraction 
thereof  in 
each  box, 
per  gross 
of  boxes. 


Rs.  A. 
0  12 

0   12 


115 
116 

117 
118 


119 


120 

121 


Mats  and  Matting 

Oilcakes  . .  . . 

Oilcloth  and  Floor  Cloth  . . 

Packing — Engine  and  Boiler — all  sorts.     : 

excluding  packing    forming    a    component' 

part  of  any  article  included  in  No. 82  and 

No.  96. 
Perfumery,  excluding  perfumed  spirits  (see 

No.  10)— 

Gowla,  husked  and  unhusked 

Kapurkachri  (zedoary) 

Patch  leaves  (patchouli) 

Rose-flowers,  dried 

Rose-water 

Pitch,  Tar  and  Hammer       . .  . .  .  .| 

Pneumatic  Rubber  Tyres  and  Tubes  for 
motor    cars,    motor    lorries,    motor    cyles,1 
motor  scooters,  bicycles  and  tricycles. 
Polishes  and  Compositions.  ..  ..j 

Printing  and  Lithographing  Material, 
namely,  presses,  type,  ink,  aluminium  litho- 
graphic plates,  brass  rules,  composing  sticks; 
chases,  imposing  tables,  and  lithographic; 
stones,  stereoblocks,  roller  moulds,  roller' 
frames  and  stocks,  roller  composition.stand- 
ing  screw  and  hot  presses,  perforating  ma- 
chines, gold  blocking  presses,  galley  presses, 
proof  presses,  army  presses,  copper  plate, 
printing  presses,  ruling  machines,  ruling 
pen  making  machines,  lead  and  rule  cutters, 
type  casting  machines,  type  setting  and 
casting  machines,  rule  bending  machines, 
rule  mitreing  machines,  bronzing  machines, 
leads,  wooden  and  metal  quoins,  shooting 
sticks  and  galleys,  stereotyping  apparatus, 
meta!  furniture,  paper  folding  machines, 
and  pageing  and  numbering  machines,  but, 
excluding  paper  (see  No.  93j. 


id  valorem 


Ad  valorem 


85 


Imperial 
gallon. 


1  per  cent. 

1 

1 

1 


Ad  valorem     11 


21 


XliklH'LM  II    -J.mi'oki  '[. \K\i i. —con/d. 


i  j  i 

125 
I  26 

ll'T 


129 
130 

131 


133 


136 
136 


L37 
I  38 
139 

L40 


Names  oi  Articles. 


Ill      Ai  t icles  wholly  cr  mainly  manu 
factured  —could 

MlISi  ELLANEORS 

Prints,  Engravings  and  Pictures,  in- 
qluding    photographs   and  pit  ture-cards. 
R  \i  ks  for  t  he  withering  oi  tea  leai 
Rubber  tyres  and  other  manufactures  oi 
rubber,  nol  otherwise  specified  (see  No.121) 
Smi'b  and  other  inland  and 

harbour    Navigation,  including    steamei 
launches,     boats    and     barges,     imported 
entire  or  in  sections. 
Smokers'  reqi  [sites,  excluding  toba 

\  ....  25  to  27)  and  matches  (No,    114). 

SipAP      . . 

Starch  and  Farina  . . 

Stone  andMarbale,  and  articles  made  oi 
stone  .uid  marble. 

I  i  \  i  bests  ol  metal  oi  wood.w  heather  im- 
ported  entire  or  in  sections,  provided  thai 
the  Collector  oi  Customs  is  satisfied  thai 
they  are  imported  for  the  purpose  ul  the 
packing  oi  tea  for  transport  in  bulk. 

["oilet  requisite!    not  otherwi 

games,  playing  cards  and  requisites 
tor  games  and  sports. 
Umbrellas,  including  parasols  and  sun- 
shades, and  fittings  therefor. 

Ai  i    OTHER  ARTICLES  wholly  or  mamU    in.m 

ufactured,  not  otherwise  specified. 

IV— Mis<  ellaneous  and  unclassified. 
Amm  m.s.  living,  all  sorts 
Cop.  \l    . . 
Sim  i  imens  illustrative  ol  natural     si  ien<  e 

and  medals  and  antique  i  oins. 

An    OTHER  ARTICLES  NOl    OTHERWISE  SPECI- 
FIED, idlning  arti«  les  uimported  b>  post. 


JVl 


Tarifl 
Valuation 


>ut\. 


\ii  valorem    20  pel  i  enl 


21 


1 1  pei  cent. 
20 

I  I 
11 


I  I  |  ■«  -  j  a  at. 

I  ree. 

I I  per  i cut 


22 


SCHEDULE  1 1 1. -Export  Tariff, 


Names  of  Articles. 


JUTE  OTHER  THAN  BIMLIPATAM    . 
JUTE. 
Raw  Jute — 

(1)  Cuttings 

(2)  All  other  descriptions 

Jute  Manufactures  when  not  in  actual 
use  as  coverings,  receptacles  or  bindings  for 
other  goods — 

(1)  Sacking  (cloth,  bags,  twist,  yarn,  rope 
and  twine). 

(2)  Hessians  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
jute    manufactures  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied. 

RICE 
Rice,  husked  or  unhusked,  including  rice 
flour,  bnt  excluding  rice  bran  and  rue 
dust,  which  are  free. 


Bale  of 
400  lbs. 


Ton  of 
2,240  lbs. 


TEA. 

Tea         

RAW  HIDES  AND  SKINS  IF  EXPORT- 
ED FROM  BURMA. 

(1)  Aksenicated  and  air-dried  hides — 
(<0   Cows  (including  calf  skins) 

(b)  Buffaloes  (including  calk  skins) 

(2)  Dry   salted  hides — 

(a)  Cows  (including  calf  skins) 

(b)  Buffaloes  (including  calf  skins) 
(.'J)  Wet  salted  hides— 

(a)  Cows  (including  calf-skins) 

(b)  Buffaloes  (including  calf  skins) 
(4)  Goat  and  kid  skins 

(5)  Sheer  skins 
RAW  HIDES  AND  SKINS  IF  EXPORT- 
ED FROM  ANY   PLACE  IN  BRITISH 
INDIA    OTHER    THAN     BURMA. 
(1)  Aksenicated  and    air    dried  hides 
Framed    . 
Unframed 
Framed    . 


Indian 
maund  of 
82  2-7  lbs 
avoirdupois 

weight. 

100  lbs. 


I  'iec  e 


{a)   Cows  (including  calf  skins) 
(including  calf 


(b)    Buffaloe; 

skins)  Unframed 

(2)  Dry  salted  hides 

(a)  Cows  (including  calf  skins) 

(b)  Buffaloes  (including  calf  skins  i 
(.'!)  Wet  salted  hides — 

(a)  Cows  (including  calf  skins1 

(b)  Buffaloes  (including  calf  skins) 
(4)  Goat  and  kid  Skins 

(.">)  Sheep  Skins 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Piece 


R.A 


Duty 


I      8 


20     0 


0 

o 

0 

15 

per  cent 

0 

2 

o* 

15 

» 

0 

I) 

1 

0* 
0* 

15 
15 

0 

3 

0* 

15 

0 

1 

0* 

15 

1 

0 

(1 

15 

0 

8 

0 

15 

,, 

0 

6 

0* 

15  per 

0 

2 

6* 

15 

0 

2 

6* 

15   „ 

0 

1 

6* 

15   „ 

ii 

2 

ii* 

u    .. 

0 

1 

0* 

15   „ 

0 

3 

o* 

15   „ 

0 

1 

0* 

15   ,. 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

15 

N.B. — Provided  that,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
maj  bj  notification  in  the  Ga  ette  oj  India  prescribe,  a  rebate  shall  be  granted  to  the 
exporter  of  two-thirds  of  the  dut\  levied  on  hides  or  skins  exported  to  any  part  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  or  oi  the  territories  oi  any  Indian  Prince  or  Chief  under  the  suzer- 
ain ly  ol  His  Majesty  oi  oi  an)  territories  under  the  protei  tion  of  His  Majesty  or  in  respect 
oi  which  a  mandate  of  the  League  oi  \  itions  is  exercised  by  the  Government  of  any  part 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions, 

*With  effect  from  16th  April  1921. 
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